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Hon. George H. Sharpe, 

Speaker of the Assembly : 
Sir. — I herewith transmit to the Legislature the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Documents accompanying the same. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

NEIL GILMOUR, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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STATE OF NEW YOEK : 

Depabtment of Public Insteuotion, ) 
Albany, January 7, 1880. ) 

To the Legislature of the State of New York : 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in obedience to the 
requirements of law, respectfully submits the following 

KEPORT. 

Although during the past year the attendance at the schools was 
a little less than during the year previous, on the whole the 
results are very satisfactory. The schools in the main are fulfilling 
well the mission for which they were established and are maintained : 
the preparation of the children of to-day to become good citi- 
zens of the future; for from our common schools those who are to 
take the places of all who are now doing life's work, must largely 
come. The present generation, the merchants, farmers, mechan- 
ics, professional men and those who take charge of governmental 
affairs, must soon cease their labors. One great object of our 
public school system is to so educate the youth that* they shall 
be able and competent to fill the places now occupied by their 
fathers, and there is every reason to believe that this object 
is being attained. There are a few who object to educating the 
children at the public expense, "for," say they, " we have educated 
our own children ; let others do the same." Those people forget that 
if their property and lives were threatened and in danger, they 
would not for one moment hesitate to call on the State for protec- 
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tion, and many of the very people to whom they would deny an 
education would be called on by the State to discharge this duty. 
The State has the undoubted right in times of peril to call on any of 
her citizens to protect her, and, this being true, it becomes the duty 
of the State to prepare her citizens in such a way as to best insure 
her preservation. 

Nations perish on account of immorality, and the antidote there- 
for is education, physical, mental and moral. We have a govern- 
ment " of the people, by the people, and for the people." As our 
youth are being educated, they should be taught that when they be- 
come voters they will have a duty to perform toward their govern- 
ment, a duty which they will be called upon to discharge. 

Then let us teach the scholars that, as citizens, it will be their duty 
to do all within their power, by their influence and work, to place 
in governmental positions the best men that the State affords. 
Sometimes it is said that those who now have charge of affairs of 
State are not equal to statesmen of former days; this I do not admit. 
I believe we have men in our day as good and great as any who have 
lived in former years. But, suppose that it is true that states- 
manship has degenerated, how much greater, then, is the necessity 
for our very best men to interest themselves in affairs of govern- 
ment, and in the means used to secure the best possible results. 
Let the pupils become imbued with the idea and spirit that, as 
voters, who will hereafter select the officers of the government 
they must never forget their duties as such — that no matter what 
may be their business or calling, they must ever remember that their 
great duty is to their government, and that they must spend time 
and influence in securing, by all proper means, the best men to fill 
the various offices. 

If the duty of the citizen is to be forgotten or neglected because 
the man engages in any particular profession or business, then may 
we fear that the schools fail to accomplish all that is expected from 
them. 

School Districts. 

The number of school districts in the towns of the State, on the 
thirtieth of September, was ; 

1878 11,270 

1879 11,280 

Increase 10 
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School-houses. 

The number of school-houses, with their classificsation according 
to the materials of which they are constructed, was as follows, at 
the close of the fiscal year : 

1878. Log. Frame. Brlok. Stone. Totals. 

Cities 54 368 9 431 

Towns 84 9967 924 418 11,393 

Totals 84 10,021 1,292 427 11,824 



1879. 

Cities 48 384 8 440 

Towns 90 10,002 929 401 11,422 

Totals 90 10,050 1,313 409 11,862 



Their number and classification; as reported for the years 1869 
and 1879, were as follows : 

Yean. Log. Frame. Brlok. Stone. Totals. 

1869 151 9,894 1,140 51.8 11,703 

1879 90 10,050 1,313 409 11,862 



Increase . . 156 173 159 

Decrease 61 ... ... 109 



. . 
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Cost and Value of Sohool-houses and Sites. 

The amount expended during the last ten years for school-houses 
outbuildings, sites, fences, furniture and repairs is as follows : 

Years. Towns. Cities. State. 

1870 $1,079,160 61 $891,418 27 $1,970,578 88 

1871 692,862 79 901,198 14 1,594,060 93 

1872 1,110,144 14 878,779 04 1,988,923 18 

]873 1,050,926 50 943,206 39 1,994,132 89 

1874 1,146,008 79 816,189 21 1,962,198 00 

1876 1,126,107 23 801,359 70 1,927,466 93 

1876 1,006,100 37 774,042 91 1,780,143 28 

1877 774,186 56 584,217 79 1,358,404 35 

1878 757,937 17 605,492 40 1,363,429 57 

1879 701,769 83 528,694 38 1,230,464 21 

Totals $9,445,203 99 $7,724,598 23 $17,169,802 22 
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The aggregate value of Bchool-honses and sites in 1870, and in 
each successive year, is shown to be as follows : 

Yean. Citiefl. Towns. State. 

1870 $11,981,302 $8,446,110 $20,426,412 

1871 14,606,903 8,861,363 23,468,266 

1872 15,166,314 9,350,936 24,516,250 

1873 16,767,026 10,429,394 27,196,420 

1874 19,006,446 10,209,703 29,216,149 

1875 19,385,033 10,543,693 29,928,626 

1876 20,363,619 10,654,385 31,017,904 

1877 19,937,978 10,448,270 30,386,248 

1878 19,800,490 10,347,099 30,147,689 

1879 19,895,244 10,117,335 30,012,579 



The average value of school-houses and sites in the towns, in the 
same years, was: 

Years. 

1870 : $744 34 

1871 780 46 

1872 823 65 

1873 919 38 

1874 899 05 

1875 927 96 

1876 935 08 

1877 916 91 

1878 908 19 

1879 885 78 



The average value of school-houses and sites in the cities, for 
1879, was $45,216.46. 

Ohildken. 

The whole number of children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, as reported, was : 

Years. Cities. Towns. State. 

1878 775,946 839,310 1,615,256 

1879 792,749 835,978 1,628,727 



Atiendanoe. 

The number of pupils attending the public schools, some portion 
of the school year, was 1,030,041. 
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The whole namber in attendance in each of the last ten years, is 
shown in the following table : 

Yean. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 



The whole number of days of attendance, for each of the last 
five years, was as follows : 

Teara. Cltiea. Towns. State. 

1875 45,644,081 51,286,813 96,930,894 

1876 45,570,515 52,593,372 ' 98,163,887 

1877 48,324,446 53,055,752 101,380,198 

1878 50,567,683 55,325,417 105,893,100 

1879 51,916,598 54,061,265 105,977,863 



CitleB. 


Towns. 


state* 


409,477 


616,970 


1,026,447 


411,133 


616,977 


1,028,110 


409,272 


614,858 


1,024,130 


416,063 


614,716 


1,030,779 


438,049 


606,315 


1,044,364 


445 , 552 


613,686 


1,059,238 


449,049 


618,150 


1,067,199 


407,343 


616,372 


1,023,715 


416,468 


615,584 


1,032,052 


422,451 


607,590 


1,030,041 



The following statement shows the average daily attendance of 
pnpils : 

Years. Cities. Towns. State. 

1872 199,853 294,997 494,850 

1873 203,697 295,772 499,469 

1874 215,907 299,318 515,225 

1875 226,980 304,855 531,835 

1876 231,412 310,198 541,610 

1877 244,236 315,301 559,537 

1878 252,704 324,902 577,606 

1879 255,558 314,824 570,382 



The average time each pupil m the towns attended school was 
seventeen and eight-tenths weeks ; in the cities, twenty-four and 
six-tenths weeks. 
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COUNTIES AND CITIES. 



Sarato^ra 

Soheneotady. 

City 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneoa 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins ... 

Ulster 

Warren — . . 
Washington. 
Wayne .. .. 
Westchester 
Wyoming . . . . 
Tates 

Towns 

Cities 

State 



1. 



go 5 

O od9 

a 31 

A O ^ 

o 

ol^ . 
^ o "^ 



% 



57 
55 

111 
47 
43 
62 
53 
75 
63 
49 
48 
93 
55 
50 
57 

101 
47 
49 

59 
328 

80 



2. 



£oS 

,£] a o 
"SO S?2 



uxi 



.O 00 « « 

So^'d 
<^ a> d73 



^ 



41 
39 
58 
37 
84 
48 
40 
62 
46 
40 
38 
63 
39 
40 
44 
66 
87 
39 

43 
68 
51 



o 

a 

a 
>* . 

1^ 
s « 

► Pi 
< 



21 
19 
40 
19 
19 
25 
21 
28 
20 
22 
22 
28 
18 
20 
22 
30 
20 
21 

22 
41 

28 



4. 



► o ■ 
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(D Cd fl^ 3^ 



*-"t3 



36.84 
34.54 
36.03 
40.42 
44.18 
40.32 
39.62 
37.33 
31.74 
44.89 
45.83 
80.10 
32.72 
40.00 
38.59 
39.69 
42.55 
42.85 

37.28 
82.03 
35.00 



5. 
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51.21 
48.71 
68.9(t 
61.85 
55.88 
52.08 
52.50 
63.84 
43.47 
55.00 
67.89 
44.44 
46.15 
60.00 
60.00 
63.57 
64.05 
63.84 

61.16 
60.29 

64. 9() 



School Terms. 

The average length of school terms in the cities was forty-one 
and one-tenth weeks ; in the whole State, thirty-five and eight- 
tenths weeks. 

The following table shows the average length of time the schools 
were in session, in the towns, for each of the ten years mentioned : 



Years. 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 



Weeks. 


Days. 


32 


4 


32 


4 


32 


4 


32 


4 


32 


4 


32 


4 


32 


4 


33 


1 


33 


5 


33 


5 
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iNSTEUCnON. 

The number of pupils instructed in the several common schools, 
normal schools, academies, colleges and private schools, during the 
year, was as follows : 

Common schools 1,030,041 

Normal schools 5, 616 

Academies 30,377 

Colleges , 3,468 

Private schools 114,460 

Law schools 622 

Medical schools 2,457 

Total 1,187,041 



izts 



Teachers. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the common schools 
was: 

Tears. Males. Females. Totals. 

1878 7,978 22,589 30,567 

1879 8,164 22,505 30,669 



The number reported as " employed at the same time for twenty- 
eight weeks or more," in each of the last five years, is given in the 
following table : 

Tears. Cities. Towns. State. 

1875 5,455 13,628 19,073 

1876 5,648 13,694 19,342 

1877 5,890 13,848 19, 738 

1878 5,988 13,960 19,948 

1879 6,194 14,103 20,297 



During a period of twelve years there has been an increase each 
year in the number of teachers employed for the full legal term of 
school. This exhibit is an evidence of an increasing interest in edu- 
cational work, and is an encouragement to those desiring to en- 
gage in the profession of teaching. 

Teachers' Licenses. 

The following statement shows by whom the teachers employed 
in the schools were licensed : 
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Normal Supt. 

1978. Schools. Pub. Inst. 

Cities 272 420 

Towns 691 623 

Totals. 863 1,043 

1879. 

Cities 355 418 

Towns 536 710 

Totals. 891 1,128 



Local 
Officers. 

6,146 

22,515 


Totals. 

6,838 
23,729 


28,661 


30,567 


6,255 
22,395 


7,028 
23,641 


28,650 


30,669 



Teachers' Wages. 
The amount expended for teachers' wages was : 

Tears. Cities. Towns. 

1872 '. $3,316,926 27 13,640,529 49 

1873 3,693,641 64 3,721,539 75 

1874 3,880,536 24 3,720,982 49 

1875 4,071,500 23 3,778,167 15 

1876 3,220,033 27 3,745,771 24 

1877 4,292,195 98 3,623,437 53 

1878 4,240,294 30 3,516,550 01 

1879 4,226,050 50 3,374,341 60 



State. 

86,957,455 76 
7,415,181 39 
7,601,518 73 
7,849,667 38 
7, 965, 804 51 
7,915,633 51 
7,756,844 31 
7,600,392 00 



The average annual salary for each teacher, calculated from the 
foregoing statement, was : 

Years. Cities. Towns. State. 

1872 $691 03 $274 63 $385 33 

1873 747 70 278 66 405 31 

1874 741 26 278 38 408 57 

1875 734 26 279 28 411 65 

1876 740 09 273 73 411 83 

1877 728 73 261 66 401 04 

1878 708 13 251 90 388 85 

1879 682 28 239 26 374 45 



The average weekly wages was : 

Years. Cities. 

1874 $18 07 

1875 18 04 

1876 18 13 

1877 17 43 

1878 17 27 

1879 16 60 



Towns. 


state. 


$8 48 


$11 67 


8 51 


11 72 


8 45 


11 73 


7 90 


11 23 


7 52 


10 86 


7 14 


10 46 
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DiBTBioT Quota. 

The " district quota " is determined annually, on or before the 
20th of January, by dividing the aggregate amount apportioned for 
that purpose by the number of teachers employed during the pre- 
vious year, in the several districts, for the prescribed legal term of 
twenty-eight weeks. 

The amount paid as a " district quota " was : 

Years. 

1875 $48 56 

1876 60 13 

1877 50 80 

1878 52 14 

1879 48 42 

1880' 47 60 



SUMMAEY. 

The following is a summary of the statistical reports for the year 
ending September 30, 1879. For a detailed statement, by counties, 
see table l^o, 4, in the appendix. 



Number of districts 

Number of teachers employed at the same time for 

twenty-eight weelcs or more . . 

Number of children between 5 and 21 years of age 

Number of male teachers employed 

Number of female teachers employed 

Number of children attending tne common schools. . 

Average daily attendance 

Number of visitations by school commissioners 

Number of volumes in district libraries 

Number of log school-houses 

Number of frame school-houses 

Number of brick school-houses 

Number of stone school-houses 

Whole number of school-houses . 



Cities. 



6,194 

792,749 

630 

6,998 
422.451 
255,558 

i53[994 



48 

884 

8 

440 



Towns. 



U,280 

14,103 

835.978 

7,534 

16,107 

607,590 

814,824 

17,120 

601,386 

90 

10,002 

929 

401 

11,422 



State. 



11,280 

20,297 

1,628,7:^7 

8,1«4 

22,505 

1,030,041 
670,JiN2 

17,li'0 

755,3.''0 

90 

10,050 

1,3J3 

409 

11,862 



Ptjblio Moneys. 

The following table shows the receipts and payments on account 
of the Common School Fund during the year : 



Superintendent of Public Instkuotion. 15 

Receipts. 

Balance in the treasury October 1, 1878. $54,084 64 

Interest on bonds for lands 11,705 58 

Interest on bonds for loans 9,410 69 

Interest on loan of 1840 a,060 20 

Interest on U. S. stock 17,063 20 

Interest on Oswego city bonds 182 00 

Dividends on Manhattan Company stock 3,500 00 

Bent of land \ , . 12 00 

Interest on money in the treasury 143 , 941 28 

$242,959 59 

Amount transferred from U. S. Deposit Fund 165,000 00 

$407,959 59 

Payments. 

Diyidends to common schools $245,600 00 

School commissioners' salaries 89,364 27 

-Indian schools 5,027 28 

Premium on stock purchased 27,493 75 

Transferred to capital per chapter 272, Laws of 1879.. 40,000 00 

$407,485 30 

Balance in the treasury, September 30, 1879 474 29 



$407,959 59 



Free School Fund. 



The following table shows the receipts and disbursements on 
account of the State school tax for the last fiscal year : 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand October 1, 1878 $225,821 65 

Proceeds of tax 2,926,826 72 

Interest on deposits 4,293 14 

$3,156,941 51 
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Faymmts. 

Begular apportionment to counties 12,745,090 20 

Supplementary apportionment 1,253 98 

Normal school at Albany 18,136 47 

Normal school at Brockport 17,381 36 

Normal school at Buffalo 16,706 18 

Normal school at Cortland 17,286 68 

Normal school at Ig'redonia 18,378 76 

Normal school at Geneseo 17,114 20 

Normal school at Oswego 18,361 64 

Normal school at Potsdam 17,436 20 

Indian schools • 3,304 04 

Teachers' institutes 15,629 04 

Fees of county treasurers 1,604 73 

Balance on hand September 30, 1879 249,258 04 



$3,156,941 51 



This fund has been disbursed upon the warrant of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, countersigned by the Comptroller, and 
upon checks issued by the State Treasurer. The moneys belonging 
to the fund have been paid as the law directs. I have nothing fur- 
ther to say about the fund, except to call your attention again to 
the provisions of section 3, chapter 406, Laws of 1867. 

Statement of all School Moneys Received and Apportioned. 

The State school moneys for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1880, are to be derived from the following sources : 

From the Common School Fund $170,000 00 

From the United States Deposit Fund 165,000 00 

From the State School Tax 2,750,000 00 



$3,085,000 00 



The apportionment has been made, as required by law, and is as 



follows : 
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For salaries of school commissioners. . . . • 189,600 00 

For supervision in cities and villages 39,800 00 

For libraries 60,000 00 

For contingent fund, including $109 . 60 for separate 

neighborhoods. . • 919 31 

For Indian schools 3,413 09 

For district quotas 967,089 20 

For pupil and average attendance quotas. 1,934,178 40 



•3,085,000 00 



The following table is a summary of the financial reports relating 
to common schools, for the year ending September 30, 1879. For 
a detailed statement by counties, see appendix, table No. 6. 



Receipts. 



Amount on hand October 1, 1878 . . . 
Apporclonraent of public moneys . . 
Proceeds of gospel and school land 

Raised by tax . 

Estimated value of teachers' board 
From all other sources 



Totals 



Payments. 



For teachers* wages 

For libraries . — 

For school apparatus 

For colored schools 

For school-houses, sites, etc 

For all other incidental expenses . . . 
Forfeited in hands of supervisors . . 
Amount on hand September 30, 1879 



Totals 



Cities. 



$822,147 41 

1,220,340 41 

407 

4,471,688 05 



109,704 44 



$6,623,884 38 



Towns. 



$339.772 35 

1,766,731 44 

34,050 72 

2,243,480 21 

131,074 15 

179,499 33 



$4,694,608 20 



State. 



$1,161,919 76 

2,987,071 85 

34,054 79 

6,715,168 26 

131,074 15 

289,203 77 



$11,318,492 58 



$4,226,050 50 

14,458 83 

146,257 95 

46,648 66 

701,769 83 

829,202 66 



659,495 95 



$6,623,884 38 



$3,374,341 50 

17,612 29 

29,551 36 

7,030 79 

528,694 38 

426,992 83 

306 50 

310,078 55 



$4,694,608 20 



$7,600,392 00 

32,071 12 

175,809 31 

53,679 45 

1,230,464 21 

1,256,195 49 

306 50 

969,574 60 



$11,318,492 58 






By deducting from the totals, under the head of payments, the 
sums remaining on hand September 30, 1879, it appears that the 
actual expense of maintaining the common schools, during the year, 
was as follows : 



In the cities. 
In the towns 



Total 

Corresponding total for 1878 

Decrease 



$5,964,388 43 
4,384,529 65 

$10,348,918 08 
10,626,505 69 

$277,587 61 
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The total expenditures for the maintenance of onr public schools 
in each year, from 1850 to the present time, is shown in the follow- 
ing table : 



1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 
1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 



»1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

♦$2 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 



Total 1193 



607 

884 

249 

469 

666 

544 

323 

792 

500 
664 

744 

841 

955 

859 

549 

735 

632 

683 

040 

886 

905 

607 

416 

946 

088 

459 

439 

976 

626 

348 




684 85 

826 16 

814 02 

248 52 

609 36 

687 62 

049 98 

948 79 

000 00 
617 67 

246 95 

270 81 

664 33 

159 21 

870 66 

460 24 

935 94 

201 22 

942 02 

786 29 

514 22 

903 81 

588 00 

007 21 

981 70 

353 4a 

038 78 

234 45 

505 69 

918 08 



969 91 



The following table shows the entire amount expended during 
the year for the maintenance of public educational interests, not 
including appropriations made to orphan asylums and other public 
charities in which instruction is given : 



* Estimated. 
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For the wages of common school teachers $7,600,392 00 

For district libraries 32,071 12 

For school apparatus 175,809 31 

For colored schools 63,679 45 

For buildings, sites, furniture, repairs, etc 1,230,464 21 

For other expenses incident to the support of com- 
mon schools 1,256,195 49 

State appropriation for the support of academies . . '44,086 07 

State appropriation for teachers' classes in academies, 28 , 952 72 

For teachers' institutes 15,629 04 

For normal schools 184, 665 31 

For Cornell University 31,600 00 

For Elmira Female College $3,500 00 

For Indian schools 9,250 18 

For salaries of school commissioners 89,364 27 

For Department of Public Instruction 21 , 695 00 

For Regents of the University 10,719 27 

For printing school registers 4,300 00 

Total $10,792,373 44 

Corresponding total for 1878 11 , 033 , 053 75 

Decrease $240,680 31 

District Libraries. 

Our common school system having been organized with the school 
district, and not with the town or township as the unit, it naturally 
followed that when school libraries were established they should 
have been made, as they were, district libraries, and not town libra- 
ries. For many years these libraries served a good purpose, and they 
have always been liberally sustained by th^ State. But the day of their 
usefniness passed long ago. The State appropriations for their sup- 
port have sometimes been diverted to other purposes — perhaps not 
illegitimate — and the local support which has been accorded to them, 
has been scanty, except in a few enterprising communities. Then too, 
it must be remembered, that the condition of affairs is far different 
now from the condition of things when district libraries were estab- 
lished in this State. Newspapers and periodicals have, to a certain 
extent, taken the place of local libraries. The circulation of these 
publications has so vastly increased, and the quality of the matter 
wiiich is printed in them has so greatly improved within the last 
quarter of a century, that they seem to have taken the place in the 
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home and by the fireside, which was once held by the books drawn 
from the public library of the school district. This is not so much 
to be wondered at when we remember that comparatively few addi- 
tions have been made to the school district libraries during the past 
twenty five years, and that even such additions as have been made, 
have not always been selected with care. 

Our school district library system is a conspicuous failure, and the 
sooner it is abolished or remodeled, the better it will be for those 
whom the law intends to benefit through appropriations of the public 
money. School libraries, except in cities and larger districts, must 
necessarily be too small to be of great practical value, and the ap- 
propriations for their support are not sufficient to maintain them in 
good condition. If they are to be maintained, I advise that they be 
consolidated and that town libraries be formed. I do not wish to 
be understood as undervaluing the influence of good books in the 
matter of the education of our youth. No matter how much the 
quality of the matter printed in our newspapers and periodicals 
may have improved since school libraries were established in this 
State, the fact still remains that our English classics and the works 
of standard authors who have written in foreign tongues, must be 
sought in books. Let us then have the books ; but let us also place 
them before the young people in such a manner, in such quantities 
and selected with such fair discrimination as will give them the 
benefit of the advantages sought to be conferred upon them. The 
district library system can never accomplish this object, the town 
library system may. 

TeACHEES' iNSTTrUTES. 

Teachers' institutes are growing in favor; they were more popular 
during the past year than ever before. The attendance has been 
gradually increasing, and last year it was greater than during any pre- 
vious year. The instruction given by those engaged in the work was of 
a valuable and practical character, and testimony is freely given that 
those teachers who attended received many valuable bints in refer- 
ence to teaching, and taught better schools therefor. Each of the 
sessions was one week in length. ' Institutes were held as usual in 
fifty-eight counties, the law in reference thereto not applying to the 
county of New York, and Hamilton county is so situated that the 
teachers thereof can be better accommodated by attending the insti- 
tutes in neighboring counties. An institute was also held at Ver- 
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Bailies for the benefit of the teachers on the Allegany and Catta- 
raugus Indian Reservations. 

The teachers in nineteen counties availed themselves of the privi- 
lege of a second institute of one week. Gradually the number of 
counties which hold two sessions instead of one is inciieasing. Ex- 
perience proves that much greater benefit and better attendance are 
secured in two sessions of one week each than in one session of two 
weeks as formerly held. Although the attendance at the institutes 
last year was much larger than during the year previous, the 
total cost thereof was only a little more, and the average expense 
per teacher was much less. These institutes are well worth all they 
cost. Teachers who cannot attend institutions where instruction " in 
the science of common. school teaching" is given, are afforded an 
opportunity at these institutes, although short in duration, of receiv- 
ing new ideas in reference to their work. During the past year, as 
in former years, I visited many of the institutes and cheerfully 
bear testimony to the practical instruction given by the conductors 
and to the increased interest on the part of the teachers as well as 
the general public. Although the law requires that trustees shall 
pay teachers their wages while attending a session of a teachers' in- 
stitute in the county where they are employed and occurring during 
the term for which they are engaged, some trustees are unwill- 
ing to comply with the law, and there are cases in which teachers do 
not wish to enforce their rights ; if school commissioners were au- 
thorized to reimburse, out of the public moneys before apportioning 
the same, those districts which have paid the teachers their wages 
while attending the institute, I believe that the attendance would be 
greatly increased. In former reports I have made this recommen- 
dation and respectfully renew the same. For further information 
with reference to institutes, attention is called to the following table 
and also to the table in the appendix : 
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Indian Schools. 

I present herewith a statement showing the receipts and pay- 
ments on account of Indian schools for the fiscal year. 

Receipts. 

Appropriation, chapter 29, Laws of 1878 W, 000 00 

Apportionment from Free School Fund 3,34109 

Special appropriation, Tonawanda reservation, chap. 252, 

Laws of 1878 600 00 

Special appropriation, St. Begis reservation, chap. 252, 

Laws of 1878 600 00 

Total $9,341 09 

Payments, 

Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations $4,079 29 

Oneida and Madison reservations 461 60 

Onondaga reservation 204 97 

St. Itegis reservation 806 89 

St. Regis reservation, special appropriation » . 600 00 

Shinnecock and Poospatuck reservations 678 09 

Tonawanda reservation 872 29 

Tonawanda reservation, special appropriation 418 86 

Tuscarora reservation 616 61 

Expenses of visitations 96 22 

Overdrafts from previous year 566 47 

Balance on hand September 30, 1879, regular appropria- 
tion and apportionment 68 66 

Balance on hand September 30, 1879, special appropria-" 

tion 81 14 

Total $9,341 09 

The number of children of school age, residing upon the reserva- 
tions, is 1,620, of which number 1,262 attended school some por- 
tion of the year. The average daily attendance upon all the 
schools was 693. 

Instttutions fob the Instbitotion of the Deaf and Dumb. 

For a great many years the State has recognized the obligation of 
providing, at the public expense, for the maintenance and education 
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of deaf-mute children. The charities of the State of New York 
have been broad in proportion to her abilities and resources, and it 
is possible that sometimes the good nature of the Legislature has 
been imposed upon in matters of charity. I can safely aflSrra, how- 
ever, that the several institutions for the instruction of deaf-mutes 
have been performing their work thoroughly and efficiently, and 
that they have fairly earned the money which has been appropri- 
ated to them under the laws of the State. All of these institutions 
are subject to the visitation and general supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and all of thera have been visited and 
thoroughly inspected during the past year. I bear cheerful testi- 
mony to the good work they are performing, and urge that the 
usual appropriations for their support — which are not greater than 
are actually needed — be made. The following statement shows 
the number of pupils who were under instruction in the several 
deaf and dumb institutions last year : 

New York Institution (old) 678 

New York Institution (new) 120 

Buffalo Institution 115 

Eome Institution 147 

Eochester Institution 112 

Pordham Institution 216 

1,288 



Of these pupils, five nundred and eighty-two were supported by 
the State of New York, three hundred and eighty-four by the coun- 
ties from which they came, one hundred and twenty -two by the 
State of New Jersey, and two hundred by parents, guardians and 
friends. 

The New York pupils between the ages of six and twelve years 
are supported by the counties from which they are appointed, except 
in those cases where the parents or guardians assume the entire 
charge, while those above the age of twelve are supported at the 
expense of the State. The State allowance for each pupil per annum, 
is $250 ; and the sum of $30 per annum, in addition, is required to 
be paid by the county from which the pupil is appointed, to be 
applied to providing clothing for those pupils whose parents or 
guardians are certified to be in indigent circumstances. 
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New Yobk Institution for the Blind. 

At the beginning of the school year, October 1, 18T8, the num- 
ber of State pupils in the New York Institution for the Blind was 
one hundred and seventy-five ; the number received during the year 
was twenty-eight, and the number remaining in the institution at the 
close of the year, September 30, 18Z9, was one hundred and seventy- 
one. 

The general health of the pupils has been good. 

The usual course of instruction has been followed. 

The same appropriation as was made at the last session of the 
Legislature is respectfully asked for the next fiscal year. 

For further information I refer you to document (H) in the 
appendix. 

Nautical School. 

I respectfully call the attention of the Legislature to the report 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in refer- 
ence to the annual examination of the Nautical School of the Port 
of New York, which is printed in the appendix. 

* 

Educational Meetings. 

Daring the year 1879 the University Convocation held its annual 
meeting in the Assembly Chamber in Albany, commencing on the 
8th day of July and continuing in session three days. The State 
Teachers' Association met at Penn Yan in July. The school com- 
missioners and city superintendents held two conventions during 
the year, one at Ithaca in February, and the other at Auburn in 
December. Besides the reading and discussion of the usual papers, 
much time was spent on the unification question. If the advocates 
of this measure discussed the same because of an idea that there is 
any friction between the Regents of the University and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, such idea should be corrected, for the 
utmost harmony and good feeling prevail between them. 

Teachers' Classes in Academies. 

Under the provisions of chap. 425, Laws of 1877, the Regents 
of the University designated, during the calendar year 1879, one 
hundred and twenty academies and academic departments to give 
instruction " in the science of common school teaching." The law 
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conferring this aathoritj fixes the rate of compensation at one dol- 
lar per capita per week for not less than ten weeks in classes ot not 
less than ten scholars. 

The attendance in these classes daring the academic year 1878-9 
was two thousand two hundred and sixty, of whom seven hundred 
and seventy-one were males and fourteen hundred and eighty-nine 
were females. 

A list of the institutions designated to give such instruction will 
be found in the appendix, document (V). 

Industbial Drawing and Compulsory Education. 

The reports in reference to chap. 323, Laws of 1876, being "An 
act relating to free instruction in drawing," show that the law is 
generally complied with in schools to which it is applicable. In 
some schools to which the law does not apply instruction is also 
given in this branch. In some schools special teachers are employed, 
while in others instruction is given by the regular teachers. The 
manner in which this law has been received by the public is in 
marked contrast with the act in reference to compulsory education. 
The latter act is, practically, a dead letter ; statistics and reports 
show that if the act is to be enforced, it must be materially 
amended. 

Appeals. 

Letters of inquiry and appeals from aggrieved parties have greatly 
increased within a few years. It has been suggested that the pow- 
ers of this Department are too arbitrary.' Whilst at first thought 
this may apparently be so, yet when it is remembered that many 
appeals are from matters trivial in themselves, and that the Depart- 
ment ofl^ers a speedy and inexpensive remedy, the wisdom of mak- 
ing the Department a court of final resort readily appears. This is 
far better than to put districts to long and expensive litigation in 
the courts. 

Supervision. 

The school commissioners of the State in convention assembled 
have discussed the question of supervision of the schools. Although 
materially affecting their own interests, the fact is generally recog- 
nized by them, that preliminary qualifications should be required to 
render persons eligible to the office of school commissioner ; that a 
candidate for the office should either be the holder of a State certili- 
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cate, or be a graduate of a normal school or higher institation of 
learning, besides having had several years' successful experience in 
teaching. The school commissioner districts of the State vary largely 
iu extent ; the number of school districts therein ranges from fourteen, 
the lowest, to two hundred and eleven, the highest. It is evident 
that some of the commissioners have more schools under their juris- 
diction than can properly be attended to by them. I respectfully 
recommend that action be taken by the Legislature to divide some of 
the largest school commissioner districts. In my judgment, super- 
vision by the school commissioners is the best that the State has 
ever had, and preferable to any yet suggested. Let the system as it 
now exists be improved and rendered more effective, and in this 
way the character of the schools will be elevated. 

Township System. 

The township system of schools still continues to be discussed. 
Under the provisions of chapter 222, Laws of 1879, the schools of 
Orand Island, Erie county, have been organized under this system. 
I am satisfied that it would promote educational interests, if it pre- 
vailed tliroughout the State ; such also is the opinion of many prom- 
inent educators. I realize, however, the unwisdom of making sudden, 
radical changes in our educational system. I therefore suggest that the 
Legislature pass an act conferring upon the legal voters in towns the 
right to change from the school district system to the township sys- 
tem, and thus gradually bring about so desirable a result, in the 
event that it is deemed unwise to adopt at once the township 
system. 

State Cebtifioates. 

Under the provisions of sec. 6, chap. 567, Laws of 1875, examina- 
tions of applicants for State certificates were conducted last year 
in pursuance of the following circular : 

STATE OF NEW YORK : 

Department of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent's Office, 
^ Albany, June 20, 1879. 

To School Commiaaionera mid City Supermtendenta of Schoola : 

In pursuance of sec. 6, chap. 567, Laws of 1875, I have ordered 
that examinations of applicants for State certificates be held, com- 
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mencing on Tuesday, the 22d day of July, 1879, at 2 o'clock p. ic, 
at the High School Bnildinge in . Albany, Binghamton, Brooklyn, 
Buflalo, Elmira, Plattsburgh, Syracuse and Watertown. 

Competent persons will be present to conduct the examinations, 
the results of which will be reported to mo, and such of the candi- 
dates as have given satisfactory evidence of their learning, ability 
and good character, will receive certificates qualifying them to teach 
in any of the public schools of the State without further examina- 
tion. 

Candidates must be present at the beginning of the examination, 
produce testimonials of character, and must have at least three years' 
experience as teachers. They must pass a thorough examination in 
the following named branches : Reading, Spelling, Writing, Gram- 
mar and Analysis, Composition, Geography, Outlines of American 
History, Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry.* 
They will also be expected to have a general knowledge of Book- 
keeping, Rhetoric, the Natural Sciences, Linear and Perspective 
Drawing, General History, General Literature, Methods, School 
Economy, Civil Government and School Law. 

The examinations will be open to candidates residing in any part 
of the State. 

You will please notify such of the teachers under your jurisdic- 
tion as you may think would like to apply for State certificates, of 
the time and places of these examinations ; and I will thank you to 
send, or cause to be sent to me, as early as possible, the names of 
persons who intend to be present thereat, and at what places. 

Your obedient servant, 

NEIL GILMOUR, 

Supermtmdent. 

It was the aim of the Department to have these examinations con- 
ducted at as many, and such places as would render it convenient 
for parties living in all parts of the State to attend. 

The questions for examination were prepared by the institute 
instructors; and the examinations were conducted by them and 
other prominent educators. 

The examinations in nearly all cases were both written and oral. 

Forty-six candidates presented themselves, thirty of whom were 
recommended to the Department as suitable and competent persons 

* In place of Geometry, candidates may offer themselves, If they choose, for examlnA- 
tlon in Latin, as far as three books of CsBsar. 
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to receive State certificates, and in pursuance of such recommenda- 
tion, State certificates were issued. 

These examinations continue to grow in favor, and there is rea- 
son to believe that many persons are now preparing themselves to 
attend the next examination which will be held some time during 
the summer vacation. 

The following extracts indicate the general feeling of educators 
in reference to the manner in which State certificates are now issued : 

The Albany committee, among other things, say : " Allow us to 
suggest that the limited number appearing is not wholly a matter 
of regret, but rather shows that it is well understood that excel- 
lent preparation only will obtain the boon. On the other hand, the 
fact that those who did appear evinced so high a grade of scholar- 
ship, is evidence of the high estimation in which the certificate is 
now held, and its eminent usefulness — elevating the standard of 
culture among the professional teachers of this State." 

The Elmira committee report : '* The committee desire to ex- 
press their unqualified indorsement of the plan gf granting State 
certificates only upon a fair examination, believing that it is an ad- 
vance step in education in our State, and that it will greatly aid in 
elevating the teachers' profession." 

The full reports of all the committees will be found in the ap- 
pendix. 

Normal Schools. 

In every trade, the person who has served an apprenticeship, other 
things being equal, becomes a better workman than the one who 
has had no previous training. So the teacher who has taken a 
professional course, preparatory to entering the school-room, can 
discharge his duties far better than he otherwise would. Hence the 
reason for maintaining the State Normal schools, which were 
established for the express purpose of preparing teachers to dis- 
charge well their duties. Although it is an impossibility for the 
eight Normal schools to furnish graduates for the nearly 12,000 
schools of the State, the fact remains, that wherever graduates 
of these schools do teach, sub-normal schools are practically estab- 
lished, from which persons imbued with professional zeal and 
training go to teach in other schools, and in this way the influence 
of the Normal schools permeates many of the schools of the State. 

The Normal schools have been much discussed during the past 
few years ; the report of the special legislative committee on Nor- 
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mal schools, submitted to the last Legislature, the reports of this De. 
partment, and the weight of public opinion are decidedly in favor 
of their continued maintenance. The work which they are doing 
is valuable, and their loss would be a serious blow to the cause of 
popular education. I respectfully recommend that the usual appro- 
priations for their maintenance be made. 

Our School System and rrs Products. 

I believe it will not be inopportune at this time to say a few 
words about our general system of public instruction, and to note 
some of its peculiarities. Its history has been written so often that 
I consider it unnecessary to repeat it in detail. When our common 
school system was established in the year 1812, the several towns 
were divided into school districts, and ever since then the school 
district has been the unit in our organization. Unlike several of 
our sister States, we have never had a genuine township system of 
public schools. In the year 1816, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools reported- that there were in the State, 2,765 school districts 
and that the aggregate attendance of pupils therein was a trifle 
more than 140,000. In 1839, when the population of the State had 
increased to nearly two and a half millions, the number of school 
districts had increased to 10,583, and the aggregate attendance 
of pupils to nearly 529,000. The period of school age in those 
years was from five to sixteen years, and the length of a legal 
school year was three months. 

During the past year as shown in another part of this report, the 
aggregate attendance of pupils in the common schools was upwards 
of 1,030,000. The period of school age embraces all between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years, and the length of the legal school 
year is twenty-eight weeks. Our population has nearly doubled 
since 1839, and it is safe to say, that the aggregate attendance upon 
the schools has nearly doubled, and safe to assume that each 
pupil attends on an average for nearly double the length of time 
pupils attended in the years last mentioned. 

So far then, to say the least, the results are gratifying. If it 
could be demonstrated that the quality of the instruction imparted 
had also been greatly improved, little occasion would be left for 
fault-finding, or for adverse criticism of any kind. I do not know 
that it would be possible to demonstrate absolutely the truth of the 
proposition that our public schools have improved in efficiency in 
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the same proportion that the attendance upon them has increased. 
I do believe, however, and in this I think I shall be borne out by 
all who have paid attention to the history and the progress of our 
public schools, that they are in the main far better and far more 
useful than they were forty, or even twenty-five years ago ; and 
especially is this true of the public schools in cities, large villages 
and other thickly populated communities. In most of those 
localities the public schools are thoroughly graded, the pupils are 
classified, competent teachers are employed to give instruction, a 
thorough system of supervision has been established, and the result 
has beeu that the public schools are the very best which exist in 
such localities. In most instances these improvements have been 
brought about within the last quarter of a century. 

It is only fair in considering this question, to remember 
that the population of our cities and villages is more than 
one-half the population of the whole State. At least one- 
half of our people enjoy facilities for the education of their 
children at the public expense, which are not exceeded by those 
afforded by any other State in the Union, nor, as I believe, by 
any other country in the civilized world. I would not have 
it inferred from what I have said, that there has been no im- 
provement in the public school system in the rural districts of the 
State ; but it has been hIow and, in a degree, unsatisfactory, when 
compared with that made in the cities and villages. There are rea- 
sons for this condition of things which I propose to mention later 
in this article. 

What, now, have been some of the results of our system of pub- 
lic education ? There can be no question but that we are at the 
present time giving to nearly all the children in the State the advan 
tages of at least a rudimentary education. The facilities are before 
them — or, at least, are placed before their parents or guardians — and 
in most cases advantage is taken of them. Where these facilities 
are deliberately rejected, the law provides — although not in a satis- 
factory or effective way — for its own enforcement, under prescribed 
penalties. But we are also doing much more in our public schools 
than teaching young people to read, write and cipher. Even in the 
average common school the pupil is taught something about the 
history of his country ; something about its form of government ; is 
made to understand the processes by which a republican form of 
government came to be established ; is taught that in union there is 
strength, and that divided counsels are evidences of weakness. Our 
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common schools are, in fact, schools for the teaching of patriotism 
as well as for the imparting of instruction in the ordinary branches 
of study. A man may, indeed, be a patriot, and hold himself in 
readiness to risk his fortune and his life in his country's defense, 
even if he can neither read nor write ; but I believe he will be far 
surer to be that kind of person if he is able to read for himself the 
history of his country, if he possesses the sense of self-respect which 
education gives, and if he has been trained, as our children are 
trained in the public schools of to-day, to have faith in his country 
and its institutions. 

To speak further of the results of our school system : according 
to the last United States census there were in this State, out of a total 
population of nearly 4,400,000, about 163,500 persons above the age 
of ten years who could not read. At the same time there were in 
the State of Massachusetts, out of an aggregate population of about 
1,457,000, nearly 75,000 people above ten years of age who could 
not read. It will thus be seen that the proportions of illiteracy 
were greater in Massachusetts than in New York at the time 
of the taking of the last census. I have called attention to this 
fact because those who have been disposed to criticise the results of 
our educational system have almost invariably held up the Massa- 
chusetts system as the most perfect of its kind in the world. It is 
far from my purpose to disparage the workings of the public edu- 
cational system in the State of Massachusetts. I believe it to be a 
most excellent one ; in some respects, perhaps, superior to ours. 
But if we are to judge the two by their results. New York certainly 
is not behind. 

It is not to be wondered at that the general plan of public educa- 
tion which has been adopted, and which is pursued in this State, 
should have been criticised. It is not in all respects so good, or as 
effective as the friends of education could wish it to be. The qual- 
ity £>i the instruction imparted is not always of the best kind, and 
the persons employed as instructors are not always possessed 
of the highest degree of intelligence, tact, and judgment ; the 
supervision of the schools is not in every instance lodged in the 
right hands. I do maintain, however, that even the poorest of our 
schools are better than none at all, and that the cases are rare in- 
deed, in which the funds which are applied to their support are 
wasted. One of the chief complaints which have been made con- 
cerning our schools, is that the standard of qualifications for teach- 
ers is not high enough, and that commissioners and other local 
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superyiBing officers too frequently grant licenses to persons who are 
not really competent to become the instractors of youth. The cry 
has gone up that the standard of qualifications for teachers mnst be 
raised, and that commissioners and others must be more rigid in 
their examinations. I have no doubt that there has been cause for 
complaint in this direction ; that some teachers have been licensed 
whose qualifications are not such as to specially fit them for their 
important tasks, and that some local officers empowered by law to 
examine, and license teachers have been lax in the discharge of 
that important duty. Bat this other fact must also be borne in 
mind: there are in the State many hundreds of sparsely settled 
school districts in which the burden of supporting even the most 
primitive kind of a school bears heavily upon those who are com- 
pelled to pay the taxes. Outside of the cities, there are in the State 
11,280 school districts, and in 188 of these the assessed valuation of 
all taxable property is less than $5,000 each ; in 477 others the as- 
sessed valuation ranges from $5,000 to $10,000 ; in 617 others the 
valuation is from $10,000 to $15,000, and in 655 others between 
$15,000 and $20,000 ; in all there are upwards of 1,800 school dis- 
tricts in this State in which the assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property is less than $20,000. 

Now it needs no argument to prove that in districts such as these, 
the tax payers cannot afford to pay high wages to the teachers em- 
ployed in their schools. A person who has spent time and money 
in preparing himself, as a professional teacher, cannot afford to take 
employment at the rates which districts such as those to which I 
have referred above are able to pay. Graduates of our Normal 
schools and of our higher institutions of learning, no matter how 
numerous they may be, cannot be induced to go into such districts 
in the capacity of teachers, upon such wages as the tax payers will 
permit to be paid. Yet I think it will be readily conceded that it 
is better that even an inferior grade of schools should be taught 
in those districts than that the children should be permitted to 
grow up in utter ignorance ; hence an inferior class of persons must 
be licensed as teachers to supply the demand which exists, and 
which will continue to exist as long as wealth is not more evenly 
distributed. In cities and villages and in the more wealthy of the 
rural districts proper, the teachers are almost uniformly well quali- 
fied, fairly competent, and their surroundings are pleasant and com- 
fortable. In less favored localities the people are obliged to put up 
with inferior educational facilities just as they are compelled to live 

e 
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plainly and f rugallj in all other respects. But while recognizing 
the necessity of a wide discretion in providing for a certain class of 
district schools, I wonld not be oxulerstood as ofEering a plea for 
incompetency. Where there is the ability to employ a thoroughly 
qnalilied teacher, I hold that the State should, by its regulations, 
make it impossible to employ any other. If all the schools in the 
rural districts are to be raised to the desired standard, in my judg- 
ment it will be necessary to increase the State school tax. 

Complaint has also been made in some quarters, that there is a 
lack of harmony in our system of school supervision ; that the State 
recognizes two distinct educational forces, to one of which is intrusted 
the supervision of its colleges and academies, and to the other its 
common schools proper ; and that we can never attain the desired 
degree of efficiency and usefulness until the system of supervision 
shall have been unified. I think more has been said and writ- 
ten on this subject than its importance deserves. The Regents of 
the University, who have the supervision of the higher institutions 
of learning, and the Department of Public Instruction, which exer- 
cises a general supervision over the common schools, act, so far as 
my observation extends, in perfect harmony. No jealousies or 
rivalries to my knowledge exist between the Board of Regents and 
the Department. There is no clashing between these two educational 
forces, and I cannot perceive wherein any good would result from 
their consolidation. Our system of State supervision is much more 
comprehensive than that of most other States, from the very fact 
that we have a body like the Regents of the University, charged with 
the duty of supervising our higher institutions of learning, whereas, 
in many of our sister States, the colleges and incorporated academies 
and seminaries are practically subject to no State supervision 
whatever. I repeat my belief, that no great or lasting benefit 
would result from the proposed plan of unification. 

NEIL GILMOUR, 
Superintendent of PubUo Instruction, 
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TABLE No. 2. 

Statement showing the amount of School Tax paid by each Country 
the amount of Tax received backy the amount of Common School 
Fund received, and the total amount received hy each County . 



COUNTIES. 



Albaiiy 

Allegany 
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Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 
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Cortland 
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Fulton 
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Washington 
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Wyoming 
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School tax 
paid. 



$75,230 63 
12.384 i6 
14,284 16 
14,482 20 

28.977 77 
23,181 73 
14,156 62 
17,207 89 

9,249 81 
80,435 26 

9,725 46 
12,369 99 
45,807 14 
89,108 55 

9,685 09 

7,323 84 

5.782 46 
19,164 85 

9,999 li) 

868 81 

16.249 68 

23,967 79 

278,687 44 

8.385 15 
19,593 65 
16.374 U 
60,075 10 
16.505 55 
1,354,103 44 
21,872 68 
48,965 06 
52,826 04 
25.071 18 
40,003 91 
14,396 39 
22,444 84 
18,762 97 

7.457 03 
41.960 30 
45,517 69 

12.216 87 

12.217 64 
22.598 45 
20,695 96 

9,489 06 

8,979 S3 

6.C05 42 

13,388 61 

19.450 95 

15.978 41 
4,925 99 
9,870 41 

12.877 07 
20,060 46 
5.146 73 
21.840 10 
22,836 99 
78,544 74 
11,573 46 
11,815 99 



$2,917,147 10 



School tax 
received. 



$77,886 84 
29,281 84 
81.968 69 
83,245 09 
89,096 17 
48,596 64 
25,820 81 
29,814 61 
81,738 03 
28,325 65 
17,724 46 
82,373 57 
44,015 29 

111.732 64 
23.153 43 
21,331 24 
18,864 11 
19,723 80 
21,029 70 
2,976 53 
27,371 21 

45.496 35 
259,736 53 

21,437 68 
24,644 49 
28,829 92 
74,345 90 
20,451 83 
639,243 78 
80,968 56 
70,485 52 
68,524 60 
30,186 05 
47,968 01 
19, 139 57 
49,077 25 
35.467 81 
0,442 83 
44,167 85 
68,8o7 19 
17.719 64 
14,403 64 
67.870 85 
84,812 17 

13.497 79 
22.657 34 
13.081 77 
17.138 40 
60.025 30 
80,072 08 
21.993 98 
21,331 97 
22.035 43 
49,193 63 
19.005 80 
82,436 79 
32.156 91 
66,119 48 
21,012 45 
13,203 11 

8,413 09 
809 71 



Common school 
fund received . 



$2,750,000 00 



$8,056 88 
2, 101 42 
8,121 62 
2.887 82 
8,679 96 
8,968 44 
2,707 76 
2,118 97 
8,183 84 
2,111 97 
1,264 67 
2,282 13 
4.106 64 

10,237 81 
1,678 80 
1,636 84 
1,889 92 
1,460,85 

1.538 57 
205 69 

1,993 66 
4,073 63 

24,437 23 
1,626 09 
1,806 49 
2,084 17 
6,448 52 
1,633 11 

52,445 76 

8.101 96 
6,811 10 
6,884 66 
8,817 67 
6,225 08 
1,403 22 
4.417 86 

2.539 54 
703 24 

4,996 97 
6.246 91 
1,378 71 

1.102 66 
4,973 75 
3,859 53 
1,808 14 
1,628 62 

942 44 
2,070 33 
4,420 67 
2,256 18 
1,607 26 
2,846 74 
2,398 43 
4.625 54 
1.154 79 
2,850 19 
2.852 63 
4,279 19 
1,616 28 

957 63 



$245,400 00 



Total 
received. 



$85,448 67 
81.883 26 
35,085 11 
85,632 41 
42,776 13 
47,655 OS 
28.628 66 
81,928 48 
84,871 87 
80,437 62 
18,989 13 
84,655 70 
48,12193 

121.970 35 
24.832 23 
22,868 08 
20,254 03 
21,184 IS 

■ 22.568 27 

8,182 22 

29,364 87 

49,669 88 

284,173 76 
22,963 77 
26,450 98 
80,914 09 
80,794 43 
21,984 94 

691,a<^9 53 
84.070 64 
77,296 61 
74,409 13 
82,402 76 
63.193 09 
20,642 79 
63.494 60 
88.007 35 
10.146 07 
49,164 83 
64,084 10 
19,098 25 
15,506 80 
62,844 10 
38. lU 70 
15,305 93 
24,285 86 
14,024 21 
19,202 73 
64,445 97 
82,828 28 
23,601 24 
23,678 71 
24,433 86 
53,719 17 
17,160 69 
84,786 98 
84,609 44 
60,898 67 
22,528 78 
14,160 64 
3,413 09 
809 71 



$3,995,400 00 
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TABLE Kg. 1 — {Continued). 



YEARS. 
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1805 
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180fi 


950,(10(1 


1807 


64,000 


1808 


70,85<» 


1809 


79,100 


1810 


118,50(1 


1811 


165,00(i 
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180,000 
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255,0(J0 
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270,00(1 
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280, WJO 


1828 
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1829 


280,000 


1830 
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1831 
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230, (JOO 


1834 


230,000 


1835 


105,05(1 


1836 


103,25(J 


1837 


102,300 


1838 


102,300 


1839 


102,300 


1840 


102,3(J(» 


1841 


102,30i» 


1842 


1(I2,3(MI 


1843 ...... 


l(r2,300 


1844 


ll»2,30(J 


1845 


5(»,(J00 


1846 


50,0(N) 


1847 


50,000 


1848 


50,00(> 


lo47 ■•••«• 


60,0(K) 


1850 


50,00(1 


1851 


.•5(»,0(X) 


1852 
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1853 


50,000 


1854 


50, (XX) 
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60,0(Xi 
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60,000 
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50,00(J 
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60,000 


1859 


50,0(X> 


1860 


50,0(X) 


1861 


50,000 


1862 


50,0(X) 


1863 


60,000 


1864 


60,0(» 


1865 


50,000 


1866 


50,0fX» 


1867 


50,000 


1868 


50,000 


1869 


50,00(J 


1870 


50,000 


1871 


50,000 


1872 


50,000 


1873 


50,000 


1874 


60,0(J0 


1875 


50, (XX) 


1876 


50,0(X) 


1877 


r)(i,(XX) 


1878 


50, (XX) 


1879 


50,000 
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(13.000 00 
13, (XW 00 
168, (XX) 00 
220,000 00 
220,000 (X) 
320,000 00 
395,826 00 
407,000 00 
407,000 00 
327,000 00 
330,000 00 
230,000 00 



1,720 7y 

21,755 91 

21,755 91 

23,2(XI 96 

23,200 96 

23,2(X) 96 

23,2(X) 96 

115,500 96 

115,500 96 

115, 5(X) 96 

280,-500 96 

228,200% 

213,200 96 

213,2(X) 96 

193,2(0 96 

193,200 96 

193,200 96 

231,460 90 

231,460 96 

231,460 96 

936,502 2<) 

936,502 29 

936, .•)02 2«» 

1,135,057 24 

1,135,057 2-1 

1,135,057 24 

1,135,057 2A 

1,135,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

l,165,a'i7 24 

l,165,a')7 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,057 24 
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$30,000 00 

30,00(1 00 

445,000 00 



951,645 49 

51,645 49 

51,645 49 

451,645 49 

656,445 49 

884,981 65 

1,034,981 65 

1,052,981 65 

1,054,986 16 

1,043,341 33 

1,043,341 33 

1,043,341 33 

1,043,»11 33 

356, 3(X) 00 

356.300 00 

356.300 00 

356,3(X)00 

356, 3(X) 0(1 

356, 3(X) 00 

356,300 m 

356,300 00 

36,000 00 

36,000 00 

36,000 00 

36.000 00 

36.000 00 

36,000 00 

36,0(X) 00 

36,000 OO 

36,000 00 

36,000 0(1 

36,000 0<: 

250,000 00 



91,874 10 
2.688 13 

16.V78 93 
3,606 67 
3,350 30 
326 33 
2,338 37 
6,345 M 

35,955 43 

42,548 02 






■3 



■ •»•■•••••••»■< 



|9S§ 



17,454 53 



'3,822 50 

8,827 91 

89,029 37 

9,520 56 

11,830 88 

97,653 00 

70,446 24 

45,091 72 

83.463 85 

61,887 64 

2,714 02 



52,413 

64,111 

39,880 

55,266 

67,414 

117,542 

12,302 

48,797 

115,066 

219,384 

320,354 

413,928 

55^406 

143,236 

64,685 

152,179 

112,548 

206,578 

230,481 

229, H7 

282,667 

347,329 

312,339 

294,740 

324,763 

385,444 

286,173 

279,521 

394,019 

523,312 

603,006 

1,011,555 

1,061,297 

1,054,571 

1,058,010 

1,113,597 

1,226,480 

l,2n,547 

1,310,866 

l,ai6,891 

1,381,706 

1,422,028 

2,388,301 

2, 687, aw 

2,392,561 
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2i( 
37 
U') 
57 
10 

06 
91 
31 
85 
11 
46 
32 
81 
05 
53 
13 

m 

87 
49 
85 
30 
00 
34 
71 
45 
20 
84 
08 
50 
22 
09 
67 
42 
26 
98 
30 
36 
28 
73 
96 
01 
31 
56 
00 



96,686 85 
8,853 63 



11,781 88 
12,163 58 
11,676 37 
23,607 81 
26,363 55 



920,531 17 
24,231 40 
28.455 87 
48, 831 13 
43,703 89 
36,830 19 
35,750 84 
44,482 92 
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S 



60, (XK) 00 
11X1,000 00 
86,500 00 
52,011 41 
20,064 55 
7,620 23 
27,620 23 



•2,700 00 
•3,000 00 
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960, (XX) 

60, (XK) 

51,400 

42,800 

34,200 

25,600 

17,000 

10..400 

7,800 

5,200 

2,600 
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•26,774 10 

183,162 96 

307,164 56 

390,637 15 

428,177 91 

483,326 29 

558,464 69 

636,758 07 

822,064 94 

861,457 89 

934,015 13 

982,242 26 

971.364 SI 

1,044,689 09 

1,229, (/76 00 

1,215,526 00 

1,185,641 96 

1,155,827 40 

1,172,913 28 

1,290,046 14 

1,319,886 46 

l,353,4n 64 

1,611,097 80 

1,684,628 60 

1.711.061 24 
1,735,569 66 
1,754,159 40 
1,735,175 28 
1,754,046 84 
1,791.321 77 
1,875,191 71 
1,917,494 17 
1,919,647 68 
1,929,707 61 
1,932,421 99 
2,033,807 95 
2,036,625 68 
1,968,290 72 
1,975,093 15 
1,992,916 36 

2.090.632 41 
2,133,928 46 
2,170,514 47 

2.211.475 14 
2,243.563 36 
2,290,673 23 
2,325,449 72 
2,354,530 09 
2,383,257 23 
2,425,211 97 
2,457,520 66 
2,491,916 14 
2,526,392 24 
2,551,260 52 
2,586,251 16 
2.607,036 68 

2.625.476 94 
2,658,116 42 
2,694,552 33 
2,734,213 15 
2,765,760 77 
2,799,630 04 
2,827,465 34 
2,853,396 40 
2,880,017 01 

2.915.633 04 
2,978,576 52 
3,004,513 56 
3,029,513 55 
3,054,772 10 
3,080,107 68 
3,105,107 68 
3,130,762 78 

3.156.062 78 
3,226,285 54 



* Treasury notes. 
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(A.) 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

New York, January 10, 1880. 
Hon. Neil Qilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the report 
of the annual examination of the Nautical School of the Port of 
New York, made on the 17th of October last, by the Council appointed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE WILSON, 

Secretary. 



Annual Examination of the Nautical School op the Port ov 

New York. 

Report of Council. 

To the Chamher of Commerce : 

The Council of the Nautical School of the Port of New York 
respectfully beg to report : 

That, on the morning of Friday, October 17, 1879, the annual 
inspection of the school was begun by your Council, aided by 
Captains George W. Gilchrist and Joshua F. Grozier and the 
secretary of the Ship-Masters^ Association, Captain James Parker, 
who, at the request of the council, acted as experts in conducting the 
examination. This report is herewith appended. 

Since the last examination a change has been made in the command 
of the " St. Mary's," which is now in charge of Captain Henry Erben, 
U. S. N., with whom are associated the following oflficers : Lieut. John 
J. Hunker, Executive Officer; Lieut. George A. Norris and Lieut. 
Arthur P. Osborn, Instructors, and Surgeon John W. Ross, 

The needs of the service having made the retirement of Captain 
Phythian necessary, according to the decision of the Honorable Sec- 
retary of the Navy, it is a subject of congratulation that Captain 
Erben should have been selected as his successor. Your Council feel 
assured that the excellent management of the school under Captain 
Phythian will be perpetuated with Captain Erben, and in this regard, 
that' there will be no impairment of its efficiency or results. 

Your Council will not enter into the details of the examination, 
which occupied several hours, and which, in most respects, resembled 
those of former years. In the report of the committee of experts will 
be found a full account of the methods employed to test the capacity 
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of the boys in seamanship and other branches of nautical study which 
make up the course of education, and in these the scholars exhibited 
a satisfe^ctory proficiency. 

The usual neatness, order and discipline were observable, as well as 
the existence of those relations between the scholars and their officers, 
which form so important an element in the conduct of a school like 
this. 

The health of the young men has been unusually good, and your 
Council need only refer to the report of Surgeon J. W. Ross, accom- 
panying this, as a corroboration of this statement 

The average daily attendance has been 122, and the graduates this 
year number 56. Three of the latter received the medals annuallv 
awarded by the Chamber. Their names are as follows : James Joseph 
Wait, silver medal ; Burr Charles Miller, bronze medal ; John James 
Crewley, bronze medal ; and to James Edward Stone a marine glass 
was given by the officer of the ship, as a reward for excellence in 
marling-spike seamanship and sail making. 

The closing exercises were attended by a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, which is a gratifying evidence of the interest felfc in the 
school. Hon. William E. Dodge made the presentations of the awards, 
and the boys were favored with addresses from the Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
Rev. Dr. George D. Wildes and Mr. William Wood, and Mr. David 
Wetmore, of the Board of Education. 

Your Council have no special recommendations to make as to the 
future conduct of the school, which is undoubtedly in a satisfactory 
and progressive condition. The Board of Education have everv dis- 
position to provide liberally for the maintenance of the school, and 
your Council are not aware that any thing is needed which will not 
be furnished on the proper application. A proof of the utility of 
this effort to improve the character of the men employed in our mer- 
cantile marine is shown in the growing favor with which the scholars 
are regarded by ship-owners and masters, and the desire to obtain them 
after their graduation. Of those who have graduated during the year, 
45 have been provided with positions on vessels sailing from this port 
for distant countries. 

Your council, in closing, will allude to the change contemplated by 
the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, in the substitution of the 
" Supply " for the " St. Mar/s.^' It is hoped that the representations 
of this Chamber, added to the expressions of Individuals on the sub- 
ject, will prevent such change, for it is the opinion of your Council 
and of the committee of experts, that it would be destructive of the 
best objects of the school, and probably of its very existence. The 
reasons for this opinion were formulated in the resolutions passed by 
this body on the 2d of October, 1879, and need not be again ^ven. 
Your Council think that for the present, at least, no attempt will be 
made to disturb the existing status of the school. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

JOHN S. BARNES, 
. THOMAS P. BALL, 

Council of tlie Nautical School. 

New Yobk, January 7, 1880. 
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Report of Experts. 

New York, Octobet 25, 1879. 

Messrs. Charles H. Marshall, John S. Barnes, and Thomas P. 
Ball, Council of the Nautical School of the Chamber of Commerce : 

Gentlemen. — We have the honor to state that, at your request, we 
have made an examination of the Nautical School Ship "St. Mary%" 
and have to report as follows : 

On Friday, October 17, 1879, we proceeded on board the ship then 
lying at anchor in the East river, off South ferry. 

The scholars of the school were first mustered in line on deck, for 
personal examination. Each boy had his bag of clothing. We made 
careful inspection of the person and clothing of each, and found both 
very neat and clean. The general appearance of the boys impressed 
us most favorably. They were as fine looking a set of boys as could 
have been gotten together on any occasion. 

We next proceeded to examine the ship herself. We found her a 
model of order and neatness ; clean as a new pin, and in every way 
well calculated for the work and purposes of the Nautical School. 

The boys were now assembled on the lower deck, where we found 
many specimens of their handiwork, such as .knots and splices, both 
in hemp and wire, sewing and sail work, both round and flat seams. 
Some of the sail work would do credit to the best sail lofts. 
• Some of the boys in our presence gave examples of their expertness 
in knotting and making long and short splices, eyes, bends, etc., and, 
generally, in doing such things of tliis nature as are required to be 
done in the emergencies of ship-board. 

We examined mem in regard to making lead and log lines, boxing 
the compass, steering, etc. ; also in navigation, as to their knowledge 
of the various simpler methods of finding the ship's position at sea, 
latitude by meridian observation, longitude by chronometer, the con- 
nections of the sun's altitude for dip, parallax, semi-diameter and re- 
fraction, and how each was to be applied. Each seemed to vie with 
the others in readiness to answer the questions put ; and we were 
much gratified to note their general proficiency in these particulars. 

We also made careful examination as to the messing and berthing 
of the ship, and into her general sanitary condition, also as to the 
food served out. We find everything relating to these particulars to 
be perfectly satisfactory. 

We were unable, from want of time, to attend upon the afternoon 
evolutions with sails and running rigging. In regard to these, Capt. 
James Parker will make report. 

We cannot close this report without a word as to the general dis- 
cipline of the ship, and the general content which seemed to prevail 
amongst the scholars, with their officers and teachers. 

We closely questioned several of the boys in regard to this latter 
point, although the generally happy looks and actions of all on board 
seemed to make such an inquiry useless. The superintendent and his 
assistants seem to combine those happy qualities which enable them 
to preserve the strictest discipline, without interfenng with the hap- 
piness and contentment of their subordinates. 
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To the superintendent, Commander Henry Erben, U. S. Navy, and 
the other officers of the ship,* we desire to express our pleasure at the 
readiness they exhibited to enable us to make our examination thorough 
and complete. 

As shipmasters of long standing and experience in the merchant 
service, we desire to say, that we consider that all those who have been 
instrumental in bringing the Nautical School to its present working 
efficiency, are deserving of the gratitude of their countrymen. " By 
means oi this school a boy, who faithfully profits by it, may become 
in two years nearly as efficient a sailor as, under the old system, in 
nearly half a life- time." 

We earnestly hope that the navy department will not fail to allow 
the "St. Mary's" to remain in her present sphere of usefulness, as a 
Nautical School for the merchant marine. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for the honor and pleasure you have con- 
ferred upon us, by choosing us for the performance of this duty. 

We are, very respectfully,' 

(Signed) GEORGE W. GILCHRIST, 

JOSHUA F. GROZIER, 

Shipmasters. 

I have carefully read all that has been written by Captains Gilchrist 
and Grozier, and fully concur in the same. I was, at your request, 
present, and witnessed the performance of the evolutions with sails, 
spars and rigging. These were as follows : Sails were loosed to royal ;. 
all sail was made to royals inclusive ; royals were taken in, and top- 
sails single reefed, hoisted and top-gallant sails set over them ; top- 
gallant sails were taken in and top-sails double reefed ; reefs were 
shaken out of the top-sails and the top-sails hoisted ; a reef was put 
into the fore-sail, then shaken out ; all sail was then clewed up and 
furled. From the time " All hands loose sails " was called until the 
sails were furled, as above stated, only forty minutes elapsed. 

The undersigned has had long experience in the navy, and there 
were several other naval officers on board. We were all agreed that we 
had rarely seen those evolutions performed in less time, or with less 
noise and confusion, than in this case. It indicated a high state of 
discipline and efficiency. Yours, very truly, 

(Signed) JAMES PARKER, 

Secretary American Shipmasters^ Association, 

Report op Suroeok. 

New York Nautical School Ship '^St. Mary's," ) 

New York City, December 1, 1879. j 

Sir. — I have the honor to report, that among the most important 
diseases which have occurred on board this vessel within the last twelve 
months, were catarrh, diarrhoea, intermittent fever, influenza and ton- 
sillitis. 

The average duration of these cases was very brief, and they have 
all ended in complete recovery. In addition there have occurred a 
considerable number of slight injuries and temporary indispositions. 
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producing no incapacity for duty, and of not suMcient importance to 
be recorded. 

The average daily number of persons on board during the year has 
been about one hundred and twenty-two. 

It is apparent that the percentage of sickness is very small^ proba- 
bly considerable less than it would have been among the same indi- 
yiduals at their homes. The reasons for this are, that the ship has 
*been kept unusually dry (dryness and health always goinff hand in 
hand on shipboard), well ventilated, comfortably warm, and all other 
possible precautions for i\\Q prevention of disease carefully observed. 

All candidates for admission into the Nautical School are very care- 
fully examined physically, and only those in perfect health passed. It 
is taken for granted that every boy admitted will become a sea-faring 
man by profession. While the hardships and exposure of a sailor's 
life develop the highest degree of health and vigor in sound persons, 
they are generally very injurious to those of •delicate constitutions. 

The rule is, that no boy weighing under one hundred pounds, or 
measuring less than five feet m height is received, but this is not rig- 
idly adhered to, well-developed, vigorous boys being admitted, even 
though they do not fully reach the above standard. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. W. ROSS, 

Passed Assistant Surgeon^ U, S. N, 
Commander Henry Ebben, U. S. N., 

Commanding Nautical School- Ship " St, Mary^s,^' 

A true copy. GEORGE WILSON, 

Secretary, 

(B.) 

REPORT OF EXAMINING COMMITTEES FOR STATE 

CERTIFICATES. 

Albany, K. Y., July 23, 1879. 
Hou. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The undersigned, designated by you to conduct the ex- 
amination for State certificates, in this city, respectfully report that 
three candidates presented themselves for examination, namely : 

E, L. Collier, of Coxsackie,' N. Y. 

J. H. A. Fitch, of New York city, N. Y. 

Peter E. Tarpey, of Ft. Montgomery, N. Y. 

After carefully weighing the results we recommended that the cer- 
tificate be issued to Messrs. Fitch and Tarpey. 

The acquirements of Mr. Collier are ample to entitle him to the 
same honor, but in view of his brief experience, we rec<ynmend that 
a certificate be issued to him, after he has furnished the Department 
with satisfactory evidence of one year's further successful experience, 
and we also recommend that a communication be addressed to Mr. 
Collier embodying this decision. 

Allow us to suggest that the limited number appearing is not wholly 
a matter of regret, but rather shows that it is well understood that ex- 
cellent preparation only will obtain the boon. On the other hand, the 
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fact that those who did appear evinced so high a grade of scholarshio, 
is evidence of the high estimation in which the certificate is now helo, 
and its eminent usefulness in elevating the standard of culture among 
the professional teachers of this State. 

We have the honor to be your obedient servants, 

CHARLES W. COLE, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 



BiNGHAMTON, N. Y., July 24, 1879. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superinte7ident of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — At the examination of teachers held here yesterday and 
the day before, five candidates presented themselves, of whom two 
withdrew before the examination closed. Of the remaining three, 
two have passed and one*has failed. 

Miss Fannie Webster, of Binghamton, is a teacher in the city, with 
an excellent reputation, as is attested by the superintendent of schools 
and members of the board of education. She nas had an experience 
in teaching of more than ten years, and she has been uniformly suc- 
cessful. Her papers are nearly all marked 100, and her general stand- 
ing in all the studies is 96. Her answers to the questions showed a 
broad aud comprehensive knowledge of the branches taught, and also 
a remarkable familiarity with professional principles. 

Mr. Henry L. Fowler, of Binghamton, is also a teacher in the city, 
of good reputation. He has taught twenty-one terms, and has given 
good satisfaction. His examination was exceedingly creditable, his 
average standing being 91. 

We recommend that State certificates be issued to these two. 

Truly yours, 

JAMES JOHONNOT, 
GEORGE L. FARNHAM, 

Bxaminers. 



Office of the SuPEEiNTEKDBisrr of Public Instruction, | 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July 31, 1879. f 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — The undersigned examiners appointed by you to examine into 
the qualifications of candidates for State license as teachers, beg leave 
to oner the following report : 

That the examination was duly held in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Brooklyn, on the 22d, 23d and 24th 
days of July^and that eleven candidates presented themselves, all of 
whom were found properly qualified to be awarded a State certificate; 
the following names are of the candidates so entitled : 

Watson S. Allen, Matteawan, N. Y., Dutchess Co. 

Edward B. Shaw, Greenport, L. I., Suffolk Co. 

Peter L. Wall, 41 Butler St., Brooklyn, Kings Oo. 
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Gteorge F. Stackpole, Riverhead, L. I., Suffolk Co. 

Charles A. O'Reilly, 42 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Alonzo A. Ashmun, East New York, Kings Co, 

Florence E. French, Sag Harbor, L. I., Suffolk Co. 

Olivia Conner, Scotch town, Orange Co. 

Isaac E. Young, Westchester, Westchester Co. 

Mary S. Mills, Port Byron, Cayuga Co. 

James F. Carrier, 41 Butler St., Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

Your committee believe that a more extended notice should be given 
throughout the State by the press, school commissioners ana tho 
teachers' institutes, to teachers, so that all who desire, may enter the 
examination ; also, that tho examination be held, either just after the 
close of the school year, or the week preceding the beginning ; and 
that the examination continue three days. 

Your committee believe, also, that the efficiency of the examina- 
tion would bo increased, if an oral examination shomld supplement 
each written examination. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

THOS. W. FIELD, 
ESMOND V. DE GRAFF. 



Buffalo, N. Y., July 2^, 1879. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — At an examination of teachers who were applicants for State 
certificates, held at the city of Buffalo on the 22d and 23d days of 
July, 1879, the following gentlemen were successful in passing the ex- 
amination required by the Department of Public Instruction : 

Henry 0. Sibley, Royalton, Niagara Co. 

William E. Prentice, Batavia, Genesee Co. 

Three other gentlemen attempted the examination, but failed. 
We hereby recommend that you issue State certificates to Messrs. 
Sibley and Prentice. C. T. BARNES, 

CHRISTOPHER G. FOX, 

Committee. 



Elmira, N. Y., July 24, 1879. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The committee appointed to examine candidates for State 
certificates at Elmira, on the 22d and 23d days of July, 1879, re- 
spectfully report that such examination was held as prescribed. 

Six candidates, representing three different counties in the State, 
were present and furnished testimonials of character as well as of suc- 
cessful teaching. 
10 
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During the first day, the session was at the high school bailding; 
the sessions of the second day and of the evenings were held in the 
rooms of the board of education, the latter place being more accessi- 
ble and better lighted for evening work. 

The examinations were partly written and partly oral, and covered 
the following subjects, viz. : Heading, spelling, penmanship, drawing, 
arithmetic, grammar and analysis, composition, geography, book- 
keeping, civil government, United States history, natural sciences, 
rhetoric, algebra, geometry, general history, general literature, school 
law, methods, and school economy. 

All of the candidates were present during the entire examination 
and did creditable work ; and after a careful examination of the 
papers, and due consideration of the oral work, the committee take 
great pleasure in hereby recommending the following persons as enti- 
tled to State certificates, viz. : Henry Hurd Boberts, Bock Stream, 
Yates county ; and Miss Helen M. Searles, Addison, Steuben county. 

The committee desire to express their unqualified indorsement of the 
plan of granting State certificates only upon a fair examination, be- 
lieving that it is an advance step in education in our State, and that 
it will greatly aid in elevating the teachers' profession. 

BespectfuUv submitted, 

B. E. POST, 

M. M. MEBBELL. 



Plattsburqh, N. Y., July 34, 1879. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — At the examination appointed by you to be held in 
Plattsburgh, commencing July 22, 1879, the following candidates pre- 
sented themselves : 

B. Warren Severance, of Willsborough, Essex Co., N. Y. 

S. H. Mclntyre, of Peru, Clinton Co., N". Y. 

M. Kate Sperry, of Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 

Mary E. Marshall, of Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 

As the result of the examination we heartily commend to you each 
of the four candidates as a person worthy, m our judgment, to re- 
ceive a " State certificate/* All of which we respectfully submit. 

A. J. BOBB, 
JOHN B. BILEY, 
Examining Committee. 



Syracuse, N. Y., July 23, 1879. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The examination of candidates for State certificates was com- 
menced at this place yesterday, at 2 o'clock, p. m. 
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Eight persons entered the list, two of whom withdrew at night, the 
remaining six went through ; the result being creditable to all, except 
one ; five were passed. We therefore recommend to you the following 
named persons, as being worthy and qualified to receive State certifi- 
cates from you, to wit : 

Charles E. Allen, of Chittenango, Madison county. 

John D. Wilson, of Manlius, Onondaga county. 

A. Edgar Allen, of Manlius, Onondaga county. 

Mary A. Cawfield, of Geneva, Ontario county. 

Lyman B. Blakeman, of Brookfield, Madison county. 

EespectfuUy, your obedient servants, 

CHAELES. T. POOLER, 
EDWARD SMITH. 



Watertown, N. Y,, July 24, 1879. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — At the examination for State certificates, held in the hiffh 
school building in Watertown, July 22d and 23d, 1879, four candi- 
dates presented themselves ; two of whom, Charles D. Larkins, of 
Adams, Jefferson county, and John A. Burns, of Redwood, Jefierson 
county, passed a creditable examination in all of the subjects pre- 
scribed by the Department of Public Instruction, and gave satisfactory 
references and testimonials as to character. 

Having also found them to be qualified as to age and experience in 
teaching, we recommend them as suitable persons to receive State cer- 
tificates. Respectfully, 

FRANCIS P. LANTRY, 
CHARLES R. SKINNER, 

Examiners. 



(C.) 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW YORK INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — Sixty-two years of thoughtful sympathy and patient endeavor 
have given this institution a relation to the education of the deaf and 
dumb in this couritry, which gives it a peculiar claim to respect and 
confidence. One hundred and seventeen different teachers, many of 
them men and women of much more than ordinary ability and cul- 
ture, have here given instruction to 2,832 individuals, who, but for 
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their labors, would have been isolated, by want of hearing, from all 
participation in the enjoyments and responsibilities of social exist- 
ence. 

From feeble beginnings, with but few pupils, in the development of 
whose minds recourse was, at first, had to merely tentative processes, 
the institution has grown to be the largest of the kind in tne world, 
and has established a settled course of procedure in which nothing la 
overlooked or neglected which can contribute to the benefit of the ob- 
jects of its care. 

The number of pupils under instruction, within the year ending 
September 30, 1879, was 578, of whom 353 were males and 225 females. 
They were supported as follows : By the State of New York, 312 ; by 
the various counties, 188 ; by thft State of New Jersey, 70 ; and by 

Earents, guardians or friends, 8. The average number in attendance 
as been 505, divided, at present, into 307 males and 198 females. 
The number of teachers including the principal is 19, of whom 11 are 
males, and 8 are females. Of these, 10 are hearing and speaking gen- 
tlemen and ladies of liberal education, and 9 are deaf, having been 
selected from among the most distinguished of our graduates. 

The course of instruction is the result of a careful and long con- 
tinued investigation into the principles of mental philosophy, and of 
the structure of language. Its fundamental design is to give the 
pupils a mastery of the English language, of which, in the majority 
of cases, they have no knowledge whatever when they are admitted 
into the institution, and it is in accomplishing this that the main 
force of the teacher's efforts is expended, and his special skill is called 
into exercise. The method now adopted is based upon object teaching 
in connection with natural actions, but is progressive, systematic, and 
thorough. The primary steps do not involve the use of gestures, the 
intention being to habituate the pupils to associate written language, 
as early as possible, directly with objects before them, and with acts 
performed in their presence. Subsequently, however, the sign lan- 
guage, which is the natural expression of the deaf-mute's thought, is 
employed with signal advantage, in the interpretation of words and 
sentences, and in quickening the intellect. This language has two 
forms. The one is ideographic or pictorial, and has for its basis ideas, 
rather than words. The other is verbal, and is adapted to the render- 
ing of words as they follow each other in the sentence. With the 
deaf it bears the same relation to language, in its written or printed 
forms, that vocal enunciation does with those who hear, with this ad- 
vantage over spoken words, that every gesture is significant. It may 
be appropriately called the pronunciation of the mute. Each of these 
classes of signs is in constant requisition, both in imparting instruc- 
tion and in testing understanding. When the teacher desires to make 
sure that his pupil understands a given sentence, he requires him first 
to indicate, by an appropriate sign, the meaning of each word in its 
order, and, this done, to give by ideographic signs .the thought em- 
bodied in this form of expression. It has, however, been found that 
constant practice with verbal signs gives to connected language such 
a significance that the other method soon becomes unnecessary, except 
with that large class of phrases and clauses which have practically the 
force of a single word, but which, for want of such word, or with a 
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view to its avoidance, involve a degree of circumlocution puzzling to 
minds which grasp with difficulty any but the most direct forms of 
expression. There is, however, a use for ideographic signs for which 
there can be no substitute. They form the only vehicle for eloquence 
to which the deaf can be made sensible, producing on their minds the 
same effects which tones of voice and play of expression produce upon 
the minds of those who hear. They are, therefore, most valuable as 
a means of persuasion and of imparting a knowledge in the most 
effective w^ of facts and principles. They are the soul of religious 
worship. They are the life of all public gatherings of the deaf. 

The sign language is not, as many suppose, an impediment in the 
path of a deaf-mute's acquisition of written language. It is, on the 
contrary, a most valuable aid, one which he can, tot a long time, no 
more dispense with than the unpracticed hearing reader or writer can 
dispense with mental speech. Constant practice, however, in both 
cases, results measurably in a similar ability to attach ideas directly 
to language in its written or printed forms, without the intervention 
of either signs or sounds. 

To give a deaf-mute an artificial speech, as is done when he is taught 
to articulate, does not affect a change in his mental habits. The sig- 
nificant gesture exists in his mind unaffected by the movements of his 
organs of speech in producing sounds which he does not hear. 

It is, therefore, not with a view to his mental development that we, 
in many cases, teach the congenital deaf-mute to speak, but rather 
that he may have a means of expressing himself in the English lan- 
guage, which is often more convenient, if less distinct, than writing. 
Where there is some degree of hearing as an aid, and where hearing 
has been lost after the mind has become accustomed to attach ideas 
directly to spoken words, we make it a rule to teach articulation and 
lip-reading. Of our 600 pupils, we give systematic training in this re- 
spect to 120. One of these is a boy without hands, to whom artificial 
speech is an absolute necessity, and who, without any degree of present 
or remembered hearing, is attaining distinctness and ease oi utter- 
ance. 

The system we use is founded upon the analysis of Professor Bell, 
who has given to different classes of the position assumed by the vocal 
organs in producing articulate sounds, visible symbols, remarkable 
alike for their suggestiveness and for the ease for which they can be 
retained in the memory. The plan on which we use these symbols is, 
however, our own, and is founded on certain principles which could 
be adopted with advantage in teaching hearing children to read. 

The branches taught to the majority of our pupils, in addition to 
the English language, are arithmetic, penmanship, geography, natural 
history, the history of the United States, the history of England, 
Scripture history and a general view of universal history. 

The high class, composed of pupils whose term is extended by spe- 
cial provisions of law, nas, for its course of three years' study, philo- 
sophic grammar, rhetoric and logic, mental and moral philosophy, phy- 
sics, astronomy and chemistry, animal and vegetable physiology and 
physical geography. 

In all the classes above the primary, much attention is given to 
poetry, as a form of words peculiarly in harmony with the modes of 
thought characteristic of the deaf and dumb. 
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The moral nature of all is also asBidnoasly cnltiyated in snch a way 
as to make rectitude the basis of the life. Their responsibility to a 
higher power is also tanght, and the duty of worship^ faith, prayer 
and obedience enjoined ; but care is exercised not to influence the 
pupils in iayor of any particular creed or church, except that in individual 
instances the wishes of the parents are carried out so far as to give 
their children the opportunity of studying the doctrines in which 
they would have them well established, and of attending, from time 
to time, churches in affiliation with those with which they are them- 
selves connected. 

There are, among our pupils, three that are totally blind as well as 
deaf, and two whose vision is so defective that they cannot be taught 
hj the ordinary methods. There has been organized for them a spe- 
cial class, in which they are taught by addressing the sense of touch, 
instead of the sense of sight Considering the difficulties under 
which they labor, their progress is, to say the least, surprising. 

All the pupils are exercised in industrial drawing, and special in- 
struction in perspective, and in painting is given to a portion of the 
more gifted. Already some of our graduates are beginning to take 
rank as artists, a position to which their misfortune is no bar. 

Oreat attention continues to be given to the useful arts, and every 
pupil is made familiar with some handicraft, by means of which he 
can support himself in after life. The girls are taught dressmaking, 
tailoring, plain and ornamental sewing, the use of the sewing machine 
and other branches of domestic economy, while the boys have their 
choice of shoemakin^, tailoring, cabinet-making, carpentering, paint- 
ing and glazing, gardening and printing. 

One hundred boys under twelve years of age are separated from the 
older pupils and constitute two families, one occupying the Mansion 
House on our grounds at Washington Heights, and the other a house 
on our new estate at Tarrytown, where eventually it is to be expected 
the institution will be removed, when our premises within the limits 
of New York City so appreciate in value as to make it desirable to 
offer them for sale. This leaves but little over 400, about equally 
divided betweeti the two sexes to occupy the main buildings. 

The Tarrytown branch was opened with appropriate ceremonies on 
the 14th of October last. The Hon. Erastus Brooks, who has long 
been interested in our work, and has made a special study of its his- 
tory, theory and practice, delivered on the occasion an address which 
was listened to with great interest, and was regarded as a valuable 
contribution to the literature of our profession. 

The health of the pupils has been good throughout the year. This 
is due, under Providence, to the admirable system of drainage, sewer- 
age and ventilation, established by the directors, under the supervision 
of Dr. William Porter, the resident physician and superintendent 
in charge of the pupils, while out of the class rooms, and to the un- 
remitting attention paid to cleanliness, diet and clothing. 
The institution is fortunate in its exemption from political and sectarian 
influences, its directors being men of wealth and Known philanthropy, 
skillful in the management of property and affairs, and actuated by a 
single desire to secure to it efficiency and success, in the interest felt in 
it by yourself, as attested by your visits of inspection, by your wisdom in 
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the selection of its State pupils, and by the timely recommendations 
emanating from your office, and also in the marked favor which has 
been manifested toward it by enccessive legislatures, which have fos- 
tered it by judicious laws and by needful appropriations. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ISAAC LEWIS PEET, 
New York, December 31, 1879. Principal. 



(D.) 

EEPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW YORK INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OP DEAF- 
MUTES. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I have the honor to report that we now have one hundred and 
twenty pupils, sixty-nine being boys, and fifty-one girls. According 
to means of support they are classified as follows : lifty-eight are State 
.pupils, forfcy-four are county pupils, seven are maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State of New Jersey and eleven are pay scholai's. 

By means of the system in use in this institution, deaf-mutes are 
enabled to converse by word of mouth like hearing and speaking per- 
* sons, and learn to understand what is said to them by closely observ- 
ing the movements of the speaker's lips; they are also instructed in all 
the branches which are taught to hearing children in the common 
schools. 

It must be remembered that when our pupils come to us, they not 
only lack the power of speech but are also devoid of all knowledge of 
the English language. The first few years of the course must there- 
fore be devoted to give them that knowledge of persons and things 
which hearing children possess when they enter school, and the lan- 
guage to express it. Various methods have been devised to initiate the 
deaf child into the vernacular of his country. In this institution the 
so-called natural method prevails. This method is similar to that 
wych mothers pursue with their little infants when the latter are be- 
ginning to learn to speak. The pupil is required to observe the objects 
immediately surrounding him, and pronounce their names, to see an 
action performed before him and articulate the corresponding verb, 
etc., thereby learning to associate words directly with the ideas 
which they are intended to convey, instead of interpreting them by the 
aid of signs and gestures, as is done in other systems of deaf-mute 
teaching. This natural mode of imparting language compels us to ex- 
clude all school books from the lowest grades. For it is contrary to 
the course of nature to present a word in print to a child before it has 
conceived the idea which that word is meant to express. During the 
first two years, or sometimes longer, according to the capacity of the 
pupils, the instruction in language is carried on verbally by means of 
object lessons. After that time a simple reader, such as used in 
common schools for hearing children, is placed in the hands of the 
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pupils. Neither in the lower grades nor at any other stage of the 
instruction do I employ any text-books that are especially designed 
for deaf-mutes. There are a number of such books extant, some of 
which are excellent productions, being eminently adapted to the pecu- 
liar mode of thought of our deaf pupils. But 1 do not think it advis- 
able to adapt books to their peculiarities. On the contrary, I hold that 
the sooner they adapt themselves to the use of ordinary school books, 
the better it will be for them. All they need is books tnat are written • 
in simple language, and there is an abundance of these to be obtained 
in every branch of study. There are now in use in this institution: 
Appleton'a New Series of School fieaders, Swinton's Language Les- 
sons, Quackenbos' English Grammar, Monteith's History of the United 
States, Goodrich's Universal History, Guyot's Geographies, Hooker's 
National History and Quackenbos' Natural Philosophy. 

The programme of studies in use has been framed with special regard 
to the conditions under which the pupils are likely to live after leaving 
school. By reason of their infirmity, deaf-mutes are debarred from a 
great many callings and, with few and rare exceptions, depend for sup- 
port on manual labor. As a rale, it is best for them to learn some 
practical trade, which enables them always to make a living. Our aim, 
therefore, is to furnish them with those rudiments of an education 
which will enable them to become intelligent working citizens. Since 
skill in sketching and designing is useful to almost every mechanic, * 
we bestow great pains upon the instruction in free-hand drawing in 
all its branches. A number of our large boys, who have shown some 
taste and talent, visit the Free Evening School for Science and Art of « 
the Oooper Union several times each week, attending the classes in 
drawing from copies and casts, and modeling in clay. These classes 
being held in the evening they are able to attend them without any 
interference with their studies in the institution. Last year three of 
these art students received certificates of the first degree which are 
awarded "for superior ability and diligent attention." Two of them * 
had to leave us at the close of the school year, because the respective 
terms for which they had been appointed as St^te pupils had expired. 
One found employment in a lithographing establishment, and the 
other in the carving department of a large furniture factory. Both 
are doing well. I try to encourage all those of my pupils who show 
some natural aptness, to aspire to such artistic occupations as litho- 
graphing, engraving, carving in wood or metal, etc. For though their 
infirmities render it difficult for deaf-mutes to compete with hearing 
persons in many other callings, they may successfully engage in indus- 
trial art in all its branches. Eespectfully submitted, 

D. GBEENBERGER, 

New York, December 15, 1879. Frincipah 



(E.) 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE CENTRAL NEW YORK 

INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoue, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit the following statement respecting the 
Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, in compliance with 
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your request, and in so doing, I can truthfully say, that at no period 
of its history, has the institution enjoyed a more prosperous year 
than the past. The numbers have continually increased, so that to 
date our books show a list of one hundred and forty-seven pupils — 
eighty-five boys and sixty-two girls. The officers have been faithful 
in the discharge of their duties, and the conduct of the pupils, con- 
sidering our crowded condition, has been such as to elicit commenda- 
tion from all. 

We occupy the same buildings as we did at the time of my last 
report, and, in addition, a fine, spacious brick building, situated a 
short distance from the main buildings. This latter building we took 
possession of on the 3d of September, 1879, with the Primary Depart- 
ment, numbering about eighty pupils. There is direct communication 
between the divisions of the school by means of a telephone. 

Last winter scarlet fever broke out amon^ the pupils, but by prompt 
action and isolation we were able to limit it to three cases. Beyond 
this the health of the pupils has been excellent Lfist year we unfor- 
tunately lost our shoe shop by fire, but by removing our laundry to 
the new building we have a much larger shop, and one in all respects 
more convenient. The building is being rapidly renovated and put 
in proper condition for making shoes. The new year will see us 
again well started in the trade. We also have a carpenter's shop, in 
which a limited number of boys are receiving instruction. Glazing is 
also taught. The boys being well grounded in these various trades, 
there is no reason why they snould not be able to become good, hard- 
working citizens when they leave the institution. The girls are 
taught dress making and other sewing, besides attending to household 
duties. The other statistics of the institution are a board of fifteen 
trustees, a principal, nine instructors, a matron, three assistant mat- 
rons, a sewing matron, a housekeeper, a nurse, two supervisors and 
about eighteen common servants. 

Hoping that the favors of the past may be continued in the future, 

I am, very reswctfuUy yours, 

E. BEVEELY NELSON, 

Rome, N. Y., Dec, 27, 1879. Principal. 



(F.) 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE ST. JOSEPH'S INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF DEAF- 
MUTES. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of PvMic Instr%bction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I herewith transmit a brief 
statement of the condition of this institution during the past year. 

When writing my last report the pupils numbered one hundred and 
ninety, but since then this number has increased to two hundred and 
sixteen ; seventy-nine males and one hundred and thirty-seven females. 
Of these, forty-two are supported by the State of New York, thirty- 
three by the State of New Jersey, and the remainder bv parents or 
guardians, the institution, or the counties from whence they came. 

The same methods of instruction continue to be employed, viz., the 
manual alphabet, sign language, visible speech and articulation. 

11 
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Much more time has been devoted to the latter than during the previ- 
ous years. A large class has been formed in which all the school- 
room exercises are carried on without a single gesture. Many of the 
children can converse with their relations in vocal language with ease 
almost incredible. Drawing is taught to all who show any talents 
for it. 

Dress making, millinery, and all kinds of plain sewing are taught to 
the girls, but the boys who are, with one exception, all under 14 years 
of age, have not yet commenced to work. 

Tho progress of the majority of the children both in the literary and 
industrial departments has been satisfactory. The same may be said 
of their conduct. 

The boys' house is located at Throgg*s Keck, Westchester, and is 

finely situated for institution purposes. It is under the charge of a 

* directress, but is frequently visited by the president and principal. 

The branch house for girls at 510 Henry street, Brooklyn, is governed 

in the same way. 

The sanitary condition of the children, during this year, has been 
generally good. 

I have the honor to be. 

Yours most respectfully, 

MARY B. MORGAN, 

Principal, 
FoRDHAM, "E. Y., November 20, 1879. 



(G.) 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE WESTERN NEW 
YORK INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The pupils in attendance at this institution, since the date of 
my last report, number one hundred and thirty-two ; seven tv-six 
males and fifty-six females. There are in school at present one hun- 
dred and twelve pupils ; of these, fifty are State pupils, sixty-three, 
under twelve years of age, are charges upon the counties from which 
they came. 

The work of the past year has been uninterrupted, and in most re- 
spects satisfactory in its results. The fundamental principle of our 
methods of instruction that all communication shall be by means of 
words spelled upon the fingers, except when communications are in 
writing, as explained in my last annual report, has become more firmly 
established ; far from findmg our "experiment" a failure, the experi- 
ence of each day proves the value of the change inaugurated two years 
ago. I am convinced that the common method of instructing deaf- 
mutes, through the medium of signs, which requires the teacher to 
learn the sign vernacular of the deaf in order to make it the medium 
of his instruction in the development of the pupil's mind and charac- 
ter, »is not the best method. The principle which we have adopted, 
and which we find most happily adaptable in the instruction of the 
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deaf, is that which underlies the modern method of acauiring foreign 
tongues, namely, by constant and exclusive use of the language to be 
acquired. 

Our kindergarten, organized a year ago for the purpose of separat- 
ing the younger from the older pupils, to prevent the former from 
learning signs and in order to introduce a way of instruction fitted to 
their age and ability, has proved one of the most encouraging and 
attractive features of our school. 

Our manner of classification to which your attention has also been 
called, and which was explained in my second annual report, works 
satisfactorily and develops advantages at first unthought of ; for in- 
stance, it enables us to provide for a small class of our most advanced 
pupils, an academic or high-class course of study, while yet the class 
is too small to justify the employment of a special teacher. 

In articulation, to which it has been my pui*pose to give special 
prominence in our school work, we have not accomplished all that 
could be desired during the past year. While that which has been 
done has been wholly satisfactory, we have been unable to provide in- 
struction for the entire school. As the employment of additional 
teachers is inexpedient since the reduction of the per capita appropria- 
tion, we have now arranged to have all but two of our teachers in- 
struct their classes during a portion of each day, under the direction 
of Miss Hamilton, special teacher of articulation, assisted for the 
present by Mrs. Westervelt. At the close of the school in June, one 
of our teachers resigned her position on account of ill health. Her 
place was supplied at the beginning of the fall term by a lady who 
had previously taught with us, and who had been absent for a year 
while pursuing a normal course in visible speech and elocution at the 
Boston University. 

In September an audiphone was sent to the institution by one of 
our trustees. We have made frequent tests of its effects upon a num- 
ber of our pupils ; possibly there are some among them who may be 
benefited by its repeated use, but we have seen nothing which would 
lead us to think so. Although we have not tested the audiphone so 
thoroughly as to be able to give a decided opinion, it is our belief that 
extensive and not quite true advertisement has created a public senti- 
ment in its favor which further experiment will prove injustifiable. 

With regard to trades it is my opinion that but few of them can be 
taught in our schools, in such a way as to fit boys for work in fac- 
tories where so large a part of the work is done by men in teams and 
by machinery. This is especially true of shoemaking and in a meas- 
use of cabinet making. As it is, however, desirable that boys ap- 
proaching manhood should acquire habits of industrv and dexterity 
which can only be gained by practice in the use of tools, wo have 
formed classes of boys who work in the carpenter and cabinet shop, 
on the farm and in the garden, and also of girls who are learning to 
do plain sewing and to make dresses. All of the pupils except the 
kindergardeners assist in the housework. The trade of printing is one 
that can be taught in schools to better purpose than almost any other. 
The work that is done in a small office is practically the same as is re- 
quired in large establishments. It is our purpose as soon as practica- 
ble to fit up a printing office for our pupils. We expect to obtain 
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power at low rate from a company recently established near us, at the 
lower falls of the Oenesee. 

Req)ectfally sabmitted, 

Z. P. WESTERVELT, 

Principal, 
RocHSSTEB, N. Y., December 27, 1879. 



(H.) 

BEPORT OF THE SUPERINTEXDEXT OP TEE NEW YORK 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In reply to your letter of December 2d, I would state 
that on September 30, 1878, the number of New York State pupils 
was one hundred and seventy-five. There were received during the 
year twenty-eight. The number of New York State pupils remaining 
September 30, 1879, was one hundred and seventy-one. 

The general health of the pupils has been good. The usual course 
of instruction has been followed. The facilities for instruction in 
tuning pianos have been largely increased. The New York (or Wait) 
system of tangible musical rotation is in general and successful use; 
and the formation of a library of music is steadily progressing. 

During the past season extensive additions have been made to the 
buildings of the institution, on both Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
streets, for the better administration of the school, as to meet the 
growing demands of increasing numbers. 

The same appropriation as was made for the present year is respect- 
fully asked for the year next ensuing. All of which is respectfully 
submitted. 

Your obedient servant, 

WM. B. WAIT, 

Superi7itendent, 
New Yoek, December 9, 1879. 



REPORT OP THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ALLEGANY 
AND CATTARAUGUS INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — In making this my sixth annual report of the schools under 
my charge, I have nothing particularly new to offer. The schools 
have all been in session the usual length of time, thirty-two weeks, 
and have been as well attended as in any previous year. A majority 
of the teachers now employed have been in the schools several years. 
I deem it bad policy to change teachers too often in our white schools, 
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and especially is this the case in Indian schools where a majority of 
the children are very shy and diffident. The teachers now employed 
have had an average experience of fourteen and one-sixth terms each. 

In several instances smce I have had charge of these schools, Indi- 
ans claiming to act as trustees have locked the school-houses and 
refused admittance to the teachers employed. A case of this kind 
occurred recently on the Cattaraugus reservation. The trustee refused 
to open the house upon the order of the State Superintendent. I 
immediately caused his arrest, and opened the house. The matter is 
now pending in the courts. If the case is decided, as it evidently must 
be, under the law organizing these schools, I hope to have no further 
trouble in this direction. , 

A teachers' institute for the benefit of these schools has just closed 
at Versailles. All the teachers were present except one, who was 
detained by sickness. With but eighteen teachers employed, the 
average daily attendance at the institute was over sixty. The insti- 
tute was conducted in an interesting and effective manner, to the satis- 
faction of the teachers, and all others who were in attendance, and 
opened a wide field for investigation that cannot fail to benefit the 
teachers, and through them the schools. 

In conclusion, that deep friendship so freely extended to me both by 
the Indian people and the several teachers, will never be forgotten. 
The assistance rendered by your Department is duly appreciated and 
will be cherished in grateful remembrance. 

JOHN ARCHER, 

SuperinlendenL 
Randolph, N.Y., December 10, 1879. 



(J.) 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ONONDAGA 

INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Hon. Nkil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — In accordance with the requirements of your Department, I 
sent you in October the statistical and financial report of the Onon- 
daga Indian School, and I now report the general state of education 
in this tribe. For over forty years State ^id has been furnished the 
Onondagas in building their school-houses and teachers' house, in 
providing books, stationery and furniture, in employing and paying 
teachers and in supplying every thing necessary to equip and run their 
schools, but no aid has been obtained from the Indians except in fur- 
nishing fuel, and even this has been cut and drawn from the Indian 
wood lot much of the time by or through the aid or pay of the 
teacher or her friends. The Indians seem to act as though they do 
more than their part to send their children tardily and irregularly to 
school. The three-fold division of this tribe into the M. E. Christian 
party, the old Pagan party and the Protestant Episcopal party, prevents 
concert of action either in school or mission work, but the Pagan 
Indians are slowly yielding to the pressure of the parochial and State 
schools, and sending each year more of their children to both. 
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An effort has been made by the State school teacher to get a coal 
stove, and induce the State to furnish coal to warm the school-house 
during the winter. *' This course is pursued, it is said, by the State 
Superintendent, who has charge of the Indian schools among the 
Oneidas." If the Onondagas, having from seven to ten hundred 
acres of woodland, which is constantly oeing sold by the Indians (con- 
trary to law) to thieving whites, are not willing, after forty years of 
free schools, to contribute wood standing green in their forest, to 
warm their own children while seated on free seats, under a free roof, 
with every thing provided to make a complete Indian school, if these 
Indians, I say, will not furnish wood for their school, 'tis time a change 
of policy in our Indian school, and in fact in our whole Indian man- 
agement, was tried. 

I have no question that the schools taught here have done the Indi- 
ans some good ; much more benefit would result from all efforts to 
christianize and enlighten the New York State tribes were their tribal 
relations broken up. This opinion was often expressed by that en- 
lightened philanthropist, the late Rev. Samuel J. May, that nothing 
but citizenship at the earliest practicable moment could save the Indian 
from extinction. The late Horace Greeley said of tlie Indian race : 
** They are more fit to make American citizens of than three-fourths 
of the scum which floats into our harbors from the old world. '* 

I have received from Hon. Charles B. Sedgwick, Hon. Charles 
Andrews, Chancellor B. 0. Haven, Bishop F. D. Huntinfffcon, the late 
Vice-President Henry Wilson, and numerous other distinguished 
civilians, divines and statesmen, assurances that the only true cur0 of 
Indian ills must come by citizenship, and that the fifteenth amend- 
ment ought to be broad enough to cover the few Indians as securely as 
the millions of a race not less degraded. ' 

The historian, Bancroft, has most vividly portrayed the low grade, 
or rather retrograde, of Indian progress during the past two centuries 
in this country. He tells us of the poor success which marked 
the self-sacrificing labors of Jesuit missionaries and John Eliot in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of benevolent Quakers and 
Protestant missions down to the present time, and both he and De 
Tocqueville, the French philosopher of history, bewail the present 
status and speak despondingly as to the "poor Indian's future.'* 

Now I submit the problem to statesmen, legislators and philanthro- 
pists, toill not enoufjh Indians survive the shock of transformation into 
Arnerican citizenship to give posterity fine specimens of a remarkable 
and not ignoble race of men f 

Respectfully yours, 

JONATHAN KNEELAND, 

South Okondaga, N.Y., Dec. 16, 1S79. Superintendent. 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SHINNE- 
COCK AND POOSPATUCK INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendejit of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The following report, in addition to the financial and statistical 
one already forwarded, is respectfully submitted : 
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« 

The school at Shinnecock was taught thirty-six weeks by one 
teacher during the year past ; that at Poospatuck twenty weeks. In 
both the progress has been about equal to an average of the last six 
years. 

Mr. Onley, the present teacher at Shinnecock, comes back to his 
work, after a year's absence, with no loss of interest. 

At Poospatuck, Mr. Hawkins is upon his third year, and trying to do 
his duty. 

In both schools I have introduced Monteith's Popular Science, a 
small book well adapted to helping the young to a knowledge of the 
science of familiar things, in such measure as unscientific people ought 
to understand them. 

The average daily attendance thus far on the present year has been 
exceptionally good. 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. S. RAYNOE, 

East Moriches, December 20, 1879. Superintendent. 



(L.) 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OP THE TTJSOA- 

RORA INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Hon. Neil Gilmouk, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The undersigned, superintendent of Tuscarora Indian schools, 
respectfully reports that the whole number of children between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years on the reservation September 30, 
1879, was one hundred and fifty-seven. 

Two schools were taught thirty-six weeks during the year, with 
an aggregate attendance of one hundred and ten, and an average daily 
attendance of thirty-six, which is seven less than the year previous. 

This has undoubtedly, in part, been caused by a desire on the part 
of some persons to have one of the teachers, who had been in one of 
the schools nearly thirty years, dismissed. The principal ground of 
their objections being that she was too old and the teacher feeling that 
she could be of little or no more use to the Tuscarora Indians volunta- 
rily resigned her position. as teacher in the school, and another has 
been employed in her place. I entertain the hope that the attendance 
for the present year will equal or exceed that of any former year. 

These schools have cost the State for the school year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1879, the sum of $537, which is 120.39 more than was paid by 
the State last year. 

The Indians cheerfully furnish fuel and plenty of it, and sometimes 
make slight repairs on the buildings, if it does not involve an outlay 
of money, but if money is to be expended even for slate pencils or 
chalk, the State or the teacher must pay it. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. STOCKWELL, 
Wilson, N. Y., December 6, 1879. Superintendent. 
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(M.) 

THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OP THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND THE REGENTS 
OP THE UNIVERSITY, ON THE NEW TORK STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL AT ALBANY. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Regents of the 
University : 

The Executive Committee of the State Normal School at Albany, 
respectfully submit this, their thirty-sixth annual report : 

During the year embracing the sixty-ninth and seventieth terms, 
one hundred and seventy-five new students were admitted to the school. 
These added to the number previously admitted, who had returned to 
the school to complete their course, made the whole number in attend- 
ance during the year^ three hundred and sixty-seven^ representing 
fortv-seven counties. Of these students, 129 were males, ana 238 were 
females. 

The number of graduates of the sixty-ninth term^ the first 
of the last year, was : 

Males./. 11 

Pemales • 19 



30 

Of the seventieth or second term of the year, the number 
of graduates was : 

Males 19 

Pemales 21 

40 



^ Whole number of graduates daring the year 70 



It is believed that the graduates without exception desired employ- 
ment as teachers, and nearly all of them are now engaged in teaching; 
the disposition in. some quarters to employ cheap teachers lessened the 
demand for Normal graduates; but that state of things has in a 
measure ceased, and the demand for competent teachers is increasing. 

A large number from the undergraduate classes are engaged m 
teaching district schools; of these, nearly all who were successful in 
their course while in the school intend to return and graduate. The 
school thus constantly furnishes from its undergraduates a lar^e num- 
ber of teachers to districts which could not command the services of a 
Graduate, but which .receive, to a considerable extent, the benefit of 
formal methods. 

There have been no. changes in the faculty during the vear. With 
increasing experience, the teachers are diligently employed., not in or- 
dinary class-work, but in endeavoring to lead their pupils to form 
the mental habits and to acquire the methods of instruction necessary 
to render them successful teachers. 

The following is a list of the officers of the school in all departments: 
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Executive Committee. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, Superintendent of Public Instruction and chair, 
man ex officio ; Samuel B. Wool worth, LL.D.; Prof. Jacob S. Mosher, 
M.D., Ph. D.; Hon. Robert H.Pruyn, LL.D.; Hon. Charles E. Smith. 

Faculty. 

Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., President and Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Albert N. Husted, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

William V. Jones, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 

Joseph S. St. John, Professor of Natural Science. 

John B. Marsh, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

Miss Kate Stoneman, Teacher of Geography, Drawing and Pen- 
manship. 

Miss Mary A. McClelland, Teacher of English Grammar and 
History. 

Miss Mary F. Hyde, Teacher of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

Miss Caroline Bishop, Teacher of Elocution. 

Miss Annie E. Farrand, Teacher of Arithmetic and Algebra, 

Mrs. Meriba A. B. Kelly, Superintendent of Model School. 

Miss Ellen Bishop, Assistant in the Model School* 

Circular. 

Design of the Normal School 

ThQ design of the institution is to furnish well-qualified teachers 
for the public schools of the State of New York. Students receive a 
thorough drilling in all the branches which they will be called to 
teach, and in such other studies as experience has shown to be best 
adapted to discipline and develop the mind. Those who train the 
minds of others should themselves have well-trained minds. 

Besides receiving from the faculty instruction in the art of teaching, 
the pupils are, at the proper stages of their progress, required to teach 
in the Model and Primary Schools, for a term of nine weeks, under the 
supervision and criticism of the president and other teachers. 

The course of instruction and practice occupies two years. The 
year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. The students 
are divided into four classes. These, for purposes of recitation, are 
subdivided into as many sections as circumstances may require. 

CouESE OF Studies. 

Junior Class — First Term. 

Arithmetic, algebra, English grammar, geography, physiology, map 
drawing and penmanship. 

12 
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Junior Class — Second Terf/u 

Algebra continued^ higher arithmetio, elocution, natural philosophy, 
botany, rhetoric, English grammar, geometry, history of the United 
States. 

Senior Class — First Term. 

Geometry continued, ethics, philosophy continued, astronomy, 
science of government, higher algebra, the English language, history, 
free-hand and industrial drawing. 

Senior Class — Second Term, 

English literature, mental philosophy, trigonometry and surveying, 
chemistry, geology, book-keeping, evidences of Christianity, Butlers 
analogy. 

Composition and vocal music receive prominent attention through- 
out the course. 

Teems op Admission. 

All candidates for admission to the school must furnish satisfactory 
evidence of good moral character. 

Candidates for admission to the lowest class must, if ladies, be not 
less than sixteen years of age ; and if gentlemen, not less than eighteen. 
They must pass a satisfactory examination in spelling, reading, writing, 
geography, arithmetic, and English grammar, and must subscribe a 
declaration that their object in connecting themselves with the school 
is to prepare themselves for the work of instruction in the public 
schools of the State. 

Those who desire to enter on an advanced standing must, in addi- 
tion to the examination above mentioned, pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in all the studies which have been pursued by the class to Vhich 
they seek admission. 

Those who would avail themselves of the best advantages aflPorded 
by the institution should take the whole course. A large part of the 
instruction given is oral. Much of this must be lost to those entering 
an advanced class. If any part of the course be omitted, it should be 
the latter part. 

. , Persons Entitled to Admission. 

Each county is entitled to twice as many pupils as it has representa- 
tives in the Assembly. Students are appointed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on recommendation of the school commissioners, 
subject to the required examination. When the quota of a county is 
filled, candidates having the proper qualifications will be appointed to 
fill vacancies in the representation of other counties, on application to 
the president. As such vacancies have always existed, the school is 
practically open to all who desire to fit themselves to become teachers. 

Cebtifioate op Appointment. 

To , Superintendent of PuUic Instruction : 

This will certify that of 

,in the county of , aged years, is recom- 
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mended as a suitable candidate for appointment as a pupil in tlie 
State Normal School at Albany, from the Assembly 

district, in the county of 

School Commissioner of the county of 

Dated , 18 

The recommendation should in each case be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for approval. 

Tuition and Text-Books. 

Tuition and text-books are furnished free of charge. Mileage about 
equal to the fare necessarily paid in coming by public conveyance to 
the school will be paid to those who are present at the beginning of 
the term and remain till its close. 

By an act of the Legislature passed April 11, 1849, " every teacher 
shall be deemed a qualified teacher who shall have in possession a 
diploma from the State Normal School/' 

MiLEAQK 

The following table will show the sum a student of each county will 
receive at the end of the term as traveling expenses: 



Amount paid to 
each pupil. 



Counties. 

Albany 

Allegany $9 30 

Broome 5 20 

Cattaraugus 9 00 

Cayuga 3 75 

Chautauqua 8 30 

Chemnng 7 00 

Chenango 3 70 

Clinton 5 50 

Columbia 75 

Cortland 4 05 

Delaware 5 00 

Dutchess 1 50 

Erie 6 00 

Essex 5 60 

Franklin 6 60 

Fulton 1 50 

Genesee 5 60 

Greene 1 05 

Hamilton 4 00 

Herkimer 1 70 

Jefferson 4 80 

Kings 3 50 

Lewis 4 80 

Livingston 5 60 

Madison 3 00 



Monroe 4 60 Wayne 3 



Montgomery 90 

New York *. . 3 25 

Niagara 5 7o 



Counties. 

Oneida $2 

Onondaga 2 

Ontario 4 

Orange 2 

Orleans 5 

Oswego 4 

Otsego , 3 

Putnam 2 

Queens . . . / 3 

Rensselaer 

Bichmond 3 

Rockland. 3 

St. Lawrence 6 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 1 

Schuyler 5 

Seneca 4 

Steuben 8 

Suffolk 5 

Sullivan 4 

Tioga.......* 6 

Tompkins 6 

Ulster 2 

Warren 3 

Washington 2 



Westchester 3 

Wyoming 7 

Yates 5 



Amount paid to 
each pupil. 

00 
95 
50 
65 
50 
00 
00 
00 
75 
20 
50 
00 
00 
90 
45 
50 
50 
90 
00 
50 
65 
60 
25 
00 
25 
50 
85 
00 
00 
50 
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The Modbl School. 

This school is designed to furnish models of organization^ goyem- 
ment and instruction, and to afford ample opportunities for obsery- 
ance and practice on the part of the pupils of the Normal School. 

Applications for admission to the Model School should be made to 
the superintendent, Mrs. Kelly. For tuition and text-books a charge 
is made of ten dollars per term of nineteen weeks. 

Normal School in account with Execviive Committee. 

1878-9. 

Balance from last year $107 26 

Beceiyed from application for support. 18, 666 87 

Tuition in model school 1, 043 50 

Miscellaneous 4 50 

$19,822 13 

Paid salaries, ISTormal School $14, 205 00 

Paid salaries, Model School 1, 600 00 

Text-books, Normal School 453 76 

Text-books, Model School 48 8G 

Chemicals 8 73 

Bepairs 43 55 

Fuel 543 28 

Apparatus 21 24 

Mileage 727 00 

Contingents 2, 013 12 

Balance 157 59 



$19, 822 13 



• Bespectfully submitted, 

S. B. WOOLWORTH, 
EOB'T H. PRUTN, 
JACOB S. MOSHER, 

Exeoutive Committee. 

(N.) 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD 
OF THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, 
BROCKPORT, N. Y., FOB THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 

31, 1879. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Publie Instruction : 

Sir. — The Local Board of the State Normal and Training School at 
Brockport, in the county of Monroe, in pursuance of the statute, do 
hereby submit their annual report of the condition of said school for 
the year ending December 31, 1879, 
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L BUILDIKO AND GROUNDS. 

The baildiug remains in about the earae condition as at the last 
report 

The amount expended for ordinary repairs dnring the year, is $537. 91. 

The board believe that the comfort, convenience, and real effective- 
ness of the school would be greatly Increased by the construction of a 
new chapel on the first floor, and the introduction of a better system 
of heating and ventilation, and would therefore most earnestly urge 
that an appropriation be made for that purpose. 

II. Library and Apparatus. 

The expenditures for the library and apparatus during the last fiscal 
year have amounted to the sum of $502.67. 

The reference library is quite incomplete and needs considerable 
additions in order to make it really useful. 

in. Valuation. 

Same as last year. 

Value of building $1JO,000 

Value of lot 15,000 

$125,000 

Value of furniture , 5,000 

Value of library and apparatus 10,000 

$140,000 



IV. Detailed Financial Eeport for the year ending September 

30, 1879. 

Eeceipts. 

1878. 

October 18. To cash of State Treasurer $2 , 457 91 

November 7. To cash of State Treasurer 1,545 18 

December 7. To cash of State Treasurer 1 , 567 59 

1879, 

January 15. To cash of State Treasurer 1 , 552 82 

February 13. To cash of State Treasurer 1,611 11 

March 18. To cash of State Treasurer 1 , 809 64 

March 29. To cash of State Treasurer 1 , 450 00 

May 12. To cash of State Treasurer 1 , 740 76 

June 9. To cash of State Treasurer i, 598 33 

June 27. To cash of State Treasurer 1,450 00 

August 22. To cash of State Treasurer • 419 71 

September 17. To cash of State Treasurer 178 31 

$17,381 36 
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1878. Disbursements, 

I. Amount paid teachers and janitor. $14^539 00 

11. Amount paid for library, text-books andj^apparatus, 602 67 

III. Amount paid for repairs ' 537 91 

lY. Amount paid for incidental expenses 1,801 78 

$17,381 36 



Items of Disbursements. 

/. Amount paid teachers and janitor, 

Chas. U. McLean, principal $2, 500 00 

H. G. Burlingame 1,400 00 

W. H. Lennon 1,400 00 

Mrs. W. C. Sylla 1,200 00 

J. F. Forbes (from November, 1878) 1 , 029 GO 

Miss C. M. Chriswell 700 00 

Miss J. E. Lowery , 700 00 

Miss H. D. Gillette 700 00 

Miss M. J. Thompson 700 00 

Mrs. M. A. Cady 700 00 

Miss S. M. Efner GOO 00 

Miss E. Eichmond 600 00 

Miss A. E. Braman 600 00 

Miss S. M. Harris 500 00 

Prof. F. B. Palmer (2 months) ' 360 00 

Miss F. 0. Barnett 350 00 

William* Knowles, janitor , . 500 00 



814,539 00 



77. Amount paid for library text-books and apparatus. 
1878. 

October 23. Taintor Brothers, arithmetics 

October 23. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., books. . 

October 23. D. Appleton & Co., books 

November 11. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., German 

grammars 

December 11. C, E. Darrow, maps 

December 1 1. D. Appleton & Co., maps 

December 11. Sheldon & Co., spellers 

January 20. Henry A. Ward, Nat. Hist, specimens. . • 
February 20. Henry A. Ward, Nat. Hist, specimens. . . 

March 22. Charles Scribner's Sons, maps 

March 22. S. Brainerd & Sons, music books 

March 22. J. A. Tozier, chemicals 

May 17. C. E. Morris & Co-, book's 

May 17. Clark & Maynard, physiologies 



$16 20 


103 


80 


8 


93 


8 


55 


15 


25 


8 93 


28 


80 


14 85 


4 


00 


48 


88 


84 00 


5 


75 


14 10 


18 


00 
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1879. 

June 14. D. Appleton & Co., zoologies. 

June 14. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., algebras, 

September 22. Charles Scribner's Sons, geographies.... 



///. Amount paid for Repairs and Improvements. 



1878. 
December 11. 
December 11. 
December 11. 
December 17. 

1879. 
January 20. 
January 20. 
January 20. 
January 20. 
February 20. 
February 20. 
February 20. 
February 20. 
February 20. 



March 

March 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 



22. 
22. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
23. 
23. 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23, 
23. 
23. 



August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
September 22, 
September 22, 
September 22, 
September 22, 
September 22. 



Hamilton & Mathews, bolts 

John Doyle, globes and burners.. 

Charles Van Eps, hardware 

J. W. Dover, globes and burners. . 

Underbill & Smith, lumber 

J. & G. 0. Gordon & Co., lumber. 

A. T. Wells, hardware 

J. E. Whitney, paid for labor 

William Welch, lime 

Daniel Paine, furniture 

Henry Harrington, labor 

H. G. Burlingame, labor 

II. BlackstocK, labor 

A. S. Lewis, painting 

J. E. Whitney, oil-cloth 

M. 0. Randall, repairing clock. . . . 

J. Field, labor 

F. S. Bailev, labor 

Elwanger & Barry, shade trees. . . . 

William Knowles, Jr., labor 

C. A. Brockway, labor 

William Knowles, lead pipe 

Whiteside, Barnett & Co., castings 

S. W. Allen, labor 

J, A, Cotter, labor , . . 

H, Osgood, labor 

H, Blackstock, labor ; . . 

Patrick Mulhern, labor 

J, E. Whitney, carpet 

Fred. Bailev, labor 

Joseph Field, labor , 

Sherlock & Sloan, lamp post 

Underbill & Smith, lumber 

R. T. Ward, tinning 

J. E, Whitney, oil-cloth 

A, S. Lewis, painting 

A. C. Knowles, labor 



172 59 


28 44 


21 60 


•502 67 


nts. 

87 90 


12 00 


31 14 


40 59 


54 10 


6 98 


19 64 


2 25 


3 85 


37 48 


9 00 


4 25 


2 50 


6 39 


6 80 


1 50 


4 00 


3 50 


20 83 


12 50 


3 50 


3 25 


2 31 


14 70 


8 76 


24 99 


28 12 


13 53 


50 01 


6 00 


6 75 


22 18 


13 27 


17 20 


4 20 


22 94 


9 00 


|;537 91 
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1878, 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 

1879. 
January 
February 
February 
February 
February 
March 
March 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
September 
September 
September 



/F. Amount paid for Incidental Expenses. 

23. E. R. Andrews, printing 

24. M. E. Baker, postage stamps 

24. J. A. Tozier, stationery 

24. Ketcham A^ Patten, stationery 

24. Edmunds & Porter, repairing organ 

24, John Berry, coal 

24. Gas Light Co,, gas, Aug. 1 to Oct 1 

12, C. Marsh & Co., printing 

12. George R, Ward, sundries 

15. Gas Light Co., gas, Oct, 1 to Nov, 1. . . • 

1, American Express Co,, express charges.. 

1. J, Wilson, Jr., cartage 

31, Gas Light Co., gas, Nov, 1 to Dec, 1 . . , , 

20. D. Holmes, postage and stationery. 

20. L. T, Beach, pnnting 

20. Gas Light Co,, gas, Dec. 1 to Feb. 1 

20, J. Wilson, Jr., cartage 

20. 0. Schouton, brooms,etc 

22. C, D. McLean, paid for mileage 

22, C, Marsh & Co,, printing 

17, Gas Liffht Co,, gas, Feb. 1 to April 1 . . . . 

17. E. R, Andrews, printing 

17. Ketcham & Patten, stationery 

17, J. Wilson, Jr„ cartage 

17. J. Cotter, Jr., coal 

17, American Express Co., express charges. . 
17. George L. Stratton & Co., stationery .... 

14. C. D. McLean, pens, expenses, etc 

14. J. A. Tozier, crayons and chemicals 

23. Brockport Democrat, printing 

23. J. A. Tozier, stationery, etc 

23, M. E. Baker, postage and telegraphing. . 
23, Gas Light Co,, gas, April 1 to Aug. 1 . . . 

23. C, D. McLean, paid for mileage 

23.. 0. B, Avery, express charges 

22. Newspaper publishers, advertising 

22, Gas Light Co., gas, Aug. 1 to Sept. 1 

22. Gavit S Co., diplomas 



t?8 50 


23 05 


6 48 


17 45 


16 00 


672 25 


26 25 


4 75 


6 18 


85 70 


10 95 


2 98 


50 05 


5 00 


14 75 


75 90 


3 40 


5 98 


202 32 


5 60 


63 40 


42 65 


6 15 


1 20 


27 50 


7 15 


41 78 


10 92 


17 13 


18 00 


11 33 


18 79 


23 70 


167 94 


2 60 


42 50 


16 20 


31 40 



$1,801 78 



1878. 
October 



Academic Depaktmbnt. 

Receipts, 



1. To cash on hand 

Tuition moneys during the year. 



$989 96 
2,316 45 



$3,306 41 
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Disbursements. 

L Amount paid teachers and janitor $1, 850 00 

11. Amonnt paid fot library, text-books and apparatus, 345 41 

III. Amount paid for repairs 421 57 

lY. Amount paid for incidental expenses 25 

V. Amount on hand Sept, 30, 1879 689 18 

13,306 41 

Items of Academic Disbursements. 

/. Amount paid teachers and janitor. 

T. E. Burlingame 11,000 00 

Miss F. C. Willsea 600 00 

William Knowles, janitor 250 00 

$1,850 00 

//. Amount paid for library ^ text-boohs and apparatus. 

1878. 

October 23. L. G. Tillotsoa & Co., apparatus $95 13 

October 23. E. B. Benjamin, apparatus 6 28 

November 11. Becker & Sons, balance and weights 44 00 

1879. 
May 17. C. D. McLean, to apply on piano 200 00 

1345 41 

III, Amount paid for repairs, etc. 

1878. 

October 23. S. W. Pratt, labor $15 50 

October 23. McOonnell & Jones, sewer pipe 137 20 

October 24. Hilbert & Case, labor 28 95 

October 24, John Ludlow, labor 3 75 

October 24. Thomas Ludlow, labor '. 5 00 

October 24. J. E. Whitney, labor 1 90 

October 25. J. Wilson, Jr., cartage 15 50 

October 25. H. Harrington, labor 18 00 

October 26. A. S. Lewis, whitewashing 57 45 

November 4. E. N. Maxon, labor 25 55 

November 15. Charles H. Jenner, gas-fitting 10 35 

December 11. McOonnell & Jones, tile 25 20 

December 11. H. Blackstock, labor 7 50 

December 11. E. T. Ward, tinning 32 53 

December 17. D. W. Case, hardware and labor 19 19 

1879. 

August 23. S. T. Jewett & Co., stove 12 00 

$421 57 

13 """^" 
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IV. Local Board and Faculty. 

There has been no change in either the Local Board or Faculty since 
our last report 

V. Attendance from September 30, 1808, to September 30, 1879. 

Normal Department. 

Whole number registered 386 

Average attendance 218.25 

Average age : 

♦ Males 19.008 

Females 19. 14 

Academic Department 

Whole number registered 187 

Average attendance 75 

Average age : 

Males 17.5 

Females 17 

Intermediate Department. 

Whole number registered 170 

Average attendance Ill 

Primary Department. 

Whole number registered 187 

Average attendance 113 

VL Alumni. 

The following is a list of graduates for the past year with grade of 
diploma : 

From the Classical Course. 

Mary E. Beale Castlelon Corners. . . Eichmond Co. 

Libbie B. Clark Batavia Genesee Co. 

Loyd B. Crossett Warsaw Wyoming Co. 

Josephine M. Harris Eidgeway Orleans Co. 

Florence M. Harvey Boonville Oneida Co. 

Sarah L. Marsh Holley Orleans Co. 

Sarah C. Mason Enshlord. Allegany Co. 

Charles M. Paine. Clarkson Monroe Co. 

Emily J. Eobinson Port Henry Essex Co. 

Catherine Thomas Brockport Monroe Co. 

Arthur Tooley Brockport Monroe Co. 

Advanced English Course. 

Alzora V. Allen Gowanda Cattaraugus Co. 

Florus Baxter Adams Basin Monroe Co, 
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Alonzo H. Bennett East Ilamlin Monroe Co, 

Fannie C. Chatham Seneca Falls Seneca Co. 

Thomas A. Caswell Exeter Centre Otsego Co. 

Elizabeth Cooper. DeBruce Sullivan Co. 

Isabel V. Fargo Adams Basin Monroe Co. 

M. Cornelia Howes Albion Orleans Co. 

Chauncy A. Odell Parma Centre Monroe Co. 

Viola E. Odell Parma Centre Monroe Co. 

Carrie E, Eeese Brockport Monroe Co. 

Clayton S. Scott Kendall Orleans Co. 

Mary M. Windust Brockport Monroe Co. 



Academic DepartmenL 

Carrie E. Benson Victor Ontario Co. 

Anna M. Harris Kendall Orleans Co. 

William H. Kimball Hamlin Monroe Co. 

May T. Malone Pittsford Monroe Co. 

Florence Holmes Bedford Station. ... Westchester Co. 

Adelbert F. Palmer Fredonia Chautauqua Co. 

Musical Department, 

Helen G. Mead Somerset Niagara Co. 

S. Elite Norton Alabama. Genesee Co. 

VII. 

The following are the officers of the several societies connected with 
the school. 

Gamma Sigma, 

President, Chas. H. Boynton ; Vice-President, Willis E. Miner ; Sec- 
retary, Herbert J. Menzie ; Corresponding Secretary, Frank B. Storer ; 
Treasurer, Harry W. Hartwell ; Librarian, J. Douglass Chickerinff; 
Directors, William H. Hitchcock, Harry W. Hartwell, John B. StacK. 

Arethusa, 

President, Hattie A. Cook ; Vice-President, Viola Rood ; Secretary, 
Rachael R. Whiting ; Treasurer, Jennie A. Potter ; Librarian, Alice 
East; Directresses, M. Elizabeth Adams, Viola Rood, Rachael R. 
Whiting. 

Natural History Cluh, 

President, C. Louise Sylla; Vice-President, Lizzie A. Sill; Secretary, 
Charles B. Braman; Corresponding Secretary, Miss M. J. Thompson; 
Treasurer, Bertha M. Barnard; Curator, Prof. W. H. Lennon. 
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Song Circle. 

President, Chas. H. Boyntou; Vice-President, Hattie L. Farley; 
Secretary and Treasurer, J. Douglass Chickoring; Pianist, Jesse E. 
Hillman; Musical Directress, Miss Elizabeth S. hiohmond. 

State op New York, ) 
County of Monroe^ j ^^' ' 

Daniel Holmes, Secretary of the Local Board, being duly sworn, 
says that the written report of the State Normal School, Brockport, 
for the past year, is correct and true according to his best knowledge 
and belief. DANIEL HOLMES. 

Sworn to before me this 14th ) 
day of January, 1880. ) 

TnEO. S. Dean, 

Notary Public, 

(0.) 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD OF THE STATE 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT BUFFALO. 

Hon, Neil Gilmour, 

Suioerintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The Local Board of the Normal and Training School at 
Buffalo, submit their ninth annual report, as follows : 

The Board and its Officers. 

No changes have occurred since the last report. The Board stands 
as follows : 

Oliver G. Steele, Buffalo, President. 
William H. Greene, Buffalo, Secretary. 
Stephen M. Clement, Buffalo, Treasurer. 
Francis H. Root, Buffalo. Thomas F. Rochester, Buffalo. 

Grover Cleveland, Buffalo. David Gray, Buffalo. 

Henry Lapp, Clarence. 
The Executive Committee of the Board is composed of Messrs. 
Steele, Greene, Clement, Root aud Gray, and the clerk is H. B. Buck- 
ham, principal of the school. 

Faculty of Instruction. 

Professor William B. Wright, teacher of languages, to whom a year's 
leave of absence had been granted on account of poor health, was 
compelled by the same cause to resign his chair in the school, and Mr. 
Frank W^ Forbes, who had been appointed to discharge his duties ;?ro 
tempore, was permanently appointed in Professor Wright's place, and 
his salary was fixed afc"$I,500. Miss Mary W. Hunt resigned her 
position as teacher of the English language, at the close of the first 
quarter, and Miss Clara L. Young, a graduate of the school of the 
class of 1876, was appointed to the vacancy, at an annual salary of $700. 

With these changes, the names, departments and salaries are as 
follows : 
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Karnes. Departments. Salaries. 

Henry B. Buckham, Principal . . Philosopliy and Didactics $2 , 500 

David S. Kellicott Physical Science 1,600 

Marcus A. G. Meads Mathematics 1 ,600 

Mark M. Maycock Drawing and Penmanship 1 ,500 

Frank W. Forbes Ancient and Modem Languages 1 , 500 

Joseph Mischka Vocal Music 500 

Mary F.Hall Methods and Head Critic 1,200 

Mary Wright Geography and History 900 

Mary J. Harmon Reading and Rhetoric 1 ,000 

Isabella Gibson Arithmetic and Algebra 900 

Clara L. Young English Language 700 

Ida C. Bender. Assistant in Latin 200 

In the School of Practice, Miss Emily A. Daniels and Miss Louise 
R. Gates resigned their places as teachers of the two lowest depart- 
ments, and Miss Ellen Brown of the class of 1873, and Miss Winnie S. 
Thompson of the class of 1879 were appointed as teachers and critics 
in their places. The teachers in this department are: 

Ada M. Kenyon, first grade, $800. 

Clara E. Eield, second and third grades, $650. 

Adella F. Fay, fourth and fifth grades, $650. 

Winnie S, Thompson, sixth and seventh grades, $400. 

Ellen Brown, eighth, ninth and tenth grades, $650. 

As heretofore, these teachers aire paid by the city, except that Miss 
Kenyon is paid $150 for services required of her as having general 
oversight of the department, this sum being included in the salary 
mentioned above. 

Number ik Attendance.. 

The number in attendance during the year was 295, and the a,ver- 
age attendance was IS-i. The number of academic students — not 
included in the above — was seven, and the average attendance was 
four and one-quarter. No academic students are now received, although 
the order of the Superintendent excluding such students was revoked; 
those now reported were in the Normal School or in the School of 
Practice at the time the order was given, and according to instruc- 
tions then received, have been allowed to remain in the school, if they 
desired to do bo, to complete their course of study. 

It will be seen that the number of students in the school has been 
quite uniform for several years past, and is, in the average number 
present, in excess of all the other schools, except the two oldest and 
the one v^hich has always maintained a large academic department. 
The number entering at the beginning of the year, September, 1879, 
was not quite so large as for two or three 5^ears previous. The whole 
number in attendance since the opening of the school is 833, none 
being counted who have not attended at least one-quarter, and the 
number of counties represented is twenty-two. 

Graduation. 

Sixteen students were graduated in the normal courses on June 24, 
and one in the academic course. The total number of normal gradu- 
ates is 168 — seven yearly classes, averaging twenty-four each — and of 
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academic graduates, fifteen. In the number of graduates, also, the 
school is fully up to all the other recently established schools of the 
State. 

It is believed that all who graduate have sought situations to teach, 
and that all have considered themselves under obligation to serve the 
State, and that none have refused to teach unless thev could dictate 
terms and places. There are now teaching in the city forty-six gradu- 
ates of the school and sixteen undergraduates, and it is known that 
more than ninety per cent of both graduates and undergraduates from 
outside the city nave honorably redeemed the pledge required on 
entering the school by teaching in the country schools. 

The committee of the last Legislature, appointed to investigate the 
condition and work of the Normal Schools of the State, visited us in 
February, and after spending the day in school mefc the faculty, and 
at a later hour the local board, and subjected all to rigid inquiries 
about the school in every particular. The result of these inquiries 
and the statement of the local embarrassments of the school will bo 
found in the report submitted by tho committee. The board might 
think it best to discuss at length the same topics, but for the request 
mentioned below. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction has desired that the re- 
ports of the Normal Schools be confined to official acts done by the 
boards, and the condition of the schools ; and, therefore, all discussion 
of policy and views of the faculty on educational topics are omitted 
from this report. 

Detailed Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 
Buffalo Noemal School for the year ending September 
30, 1879. 

Receipts, 

Balance on hand at last report $595 48 

Received from the State on account of annual appropria- 
tion, including $650.63 for bills due preceding year. . . 17,356 81 
Tuition fees in academic department 215 00 

Total $18,167 20 

Expenditures. 
For bills audited and reported for preceding year $650 63 

Oi; account of teachers' salaries: 

H. B. Buckham, principal $2,500 00 

D. S. Kellicott 1,600 00 

M. A. G. Meads 1,600 00 

M. M. Maycock 1,500 00 

F. W. Forbes 1,400 00 

Jos. Mischka 500 00 

Mary F. Hall, 7-10 of the year 840 00 

Marv Wright 900 00 

Mary J. Harmon 1,000 00 

Mary W. Hunt, one quarter 225 00 
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Isabella Gibson $900 00 

Clara L. Young, three quarters 525 00 

Ada M. Kenyou 150 00 

Ida C. Bender 200 00 

Total $13,JB40 00 

On account of janitor : 

Robert Cox, wages *600 00 

On account of furniture : 

Peter Paul & Bro., book-case $20 00 

J. Lochmann, repairing settees, etc 10 10 

Pratt & Co., step-ladder 2-10 

C. M. Lyman, thermometer 2 00 

Total $34 50 

On account of apparatus : 

Whitall, Taturn & Co., chemical ware $68 89 

Baker, Pratt & Co., McVicar's globe 40 00 

A. B. Burdick, Case's map of U. S 16 50 

Total $125 39 

On account of reference library : 

Peter Paul & Bro., lexicons $22 40 

Peter Paul & Bro., 2 Webster's dictionaries 18 00 

Courier Co., city directory 3 50 

Total $43 90 

On account of grounds: 

C. Christensen, trees and plants $4 75 

On account of text-books: 

Houghton & Osgood, sundry books $35 94 

D . Appletou, Johonnot's Tiieory 9 00 

Peter Paul & Bro., sundry books 27 75 

Peter Paul & Bro., sundry books 35 91 

Peter Paul & Bro., sundry books *. 26 59 

Martin Taylor, sundry books 7 05 

Courier Co., binding old books 9^ 60 

H. B. Buckham, sundry books purchased 10 95 

Chas. Scribner & Co., Guyot's geographies 54 00 

Harper Brothers, Hill's Rhetoric 18 09 

Cowperthwaite & Co., Green's grammars 18 63 

Clark & Maynard, sundry books 8 75 
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Ivison & Co., spellers 

Taintor, Merrill & Co., McVicar's arithmetios 

Total 

On acconnt of repairs: • 

Henley & Stygall, water closets 

J. W. Atwood, carpenter 

Hart, Ball & Hart, steam pipes 

Henley & Stygall, steam pipes 

J. E. Harrington, furnace 

Total 

On account of coal : 

E. S. Hubbell 

E. S. Hubbell 

E. S. Hubbell 

Housing coal 

Housing coal 

Total 



19 90 
45 00 



On account of contingent expenses: 

First quarter. 

Geo. Hedge, tuning piano , . . . 

Gas Co., gas, September and October 

Goodyear Rubber Co., hose 

Arend & Morgan, mats 

Total 

• s 

Second quarter. 

J. Ormsby, wood 

0. M. Lyman, chemicals 

Gas Co., gas, November and December 

M. Taylor, stationery 

W. Woltge, snow shovels 

J. Coppins, glazing 

Baker Brothers, brooms 

Sundry expenses and freight -charges 

Carpet for erasers 

H. B, Buckham, traveling expenses, in search of teacher 

of* methods 

Courier Co., printing 

Courier Co., stationery 

Total 



1405 16 



115 60 
11 55 

5 68 
18 80 

6 99 

$58 62 



$499 67 

14 00 

330 00 

10 00 

6 96 



$860 63 



$2 00 

23 85 

4 00 

6 00 



$35 85 



$4 00 


3 90 


36 45 


13 70 


1 48 


2 90 


2 15 


10 81 


1 25 


125 46 


30 75 


74 00 



$306 85 



$47 70 


7 00 


5 


50 


2 


65 


1 


75 


164 60 


$13 


87 


4 


79 


10 


00 


19 


80 


14 


03 
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Third quarter. 

Gas Co., gas, January, February and March 

J. Ormsby, wood 

Cottier & Denton, moving and tuning piano for com- 
mencement, 1878 • 

Baker Brothers, brooms. 

D. W. C. Weed, coal scoops 

Total 

Fourth quarter and to end of the year. 

0. B. Knowlton, copy slips 

Cottier & Denton, music for commencement 

M. E. Church, lighting church for commencement 

Gas Co., gas, April and May 

C. M. Lyman, chemicals 

H. B. Buckham : 

Expenses attending meeting of principals $12 96 

Postage, letters ana circulars 17 87 

Express and cartage, paid 7 15 

Labor, paid 5 00 

J. Kraushaar, tuning two pianos 

J. W. Atwood, carpentry 

J. L. French, ribbon for diplomas 

J. Coppins, glazing 

J. Ormsby, wood 

Eobert Cox, house-cleaning supplies 

Courier Co., stationery 

Courier Co., printing 

H. B. Buckham, sundry disbursements 

J. Ormsby, wood 

H. Bates, cleaning clocks 

Cottier & Denton, moving piano for commencement, 1879 

Gas Co., gas, June, July and August 

Baker Brothers, brooms 

H. L. Burrell, ink 

Henry Glass, janitor, services at commencement 

Gavit & Co., diplomas 

E. W. Palmer, dusters 

L. 0. Barnum, feather dusters 

Total 

Expended from tuition money, with approval of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Sundry reference books, $57.50 ; sundry periodicals, $91.77 ; print- 
ing syllabus of drawing for use of Normal Schools, $93.00 ; one-half 
of quarter's salary paid to Mary W. Hunt, absent from sickness one 
quarter during year 1875, $112.50; prize badges, $27.00; sundries, 
$23.42 , total, $405.19. 

14 
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00 


69 
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50 
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00 


4 00 


17 45 


2 


25 
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60 
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11 
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$325 


93 
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Recapitulation. 
Total receipts from all sources $18,167 29 

Expenditures for the year. 

Paid on account of teachers' salaries $13,840 00 

Paid ou account of bills for preceding year 650 63 

Paid on account of janitor's wages 600 00 

Paid on account of furniture 34 50 

Paid on account of apparatus 125 39 

Paid on account of reference library 43 90 

Paid on account of grounds 4 75 

Paid on account of text-books 405 16 

Paid on account of repairs 58 62 

Paid on account of coal 860 63 

Paid on account of contingent expenses : 

First quarter. $35 85 

Second quarter 306 85 

Third quarter 64 60 

Fourth quarter and to end of year 325 93 

733 23 

Amount in hands of local board September 30, 1879. . . . 405 29 

Paid from tuition funds, as above 405 19 

Total $18,167 29 

. Balance due on former appropriations $3,451 82 

Balance due on appropriation for current term $643 19 

Erie County, ss. : 

David Gray, Acting President, and William H. Greene, Secretary, of 
the Local Board of the State Normal and Training School at Buffalo, 
being duly sworn say, and each for himself says, that the foregoing 
detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures of the said board 
has been approved' by the Executive (Jommittee of the said board, and 
that he believes such statement to be correct. 

DAVID GRAY, 

Acting President* 
WM. H. GEEENE, 

Secretary, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, ) 
this 27 th day of January, 1880. j 

JOHK M. LOONEY, 

Notary Public. 

All of which IS respectfully submitted. 

WM. H. GREENE, 

Secretary Local Board. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(P.) 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OP THE STATE NORMAL 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL, AT CORTLAND, N. Y., FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1879. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Tnstructio7i : 

Sir. — The Local Board of the State Normal and Training School at 
Cortland, N. Y,, herewith submit their eleventh annual report. The 
report is for the year which ended September 30, 1879. 

General Remarks. 

During the year past the school has enjoyed a high degree of pros- 
perity. This has been shown by the number of students who applied 
for entrance into the school, and by the grade of scholarship and ma- 
turity of character that these candidates brought with them. Nearly 
four hundred students were enrolled during the year. The average 
attendance, by its apparent smallness, indicates the large amount of 
teaching which the undergraduates have done throughout the State 
during the year ; for a large number of students attend school por- 
tions of the year, teaching during other portions. It is thus that the 
Normal schools are serving the public schools in so large a measure 
of usefulness, in addition to the labors of the graduates. 

Professional Work. 

During the pjist year the professional work of the school has been 
rigidly examined in all departments, both in the theory and in the 
practice. The faculty have revised their modes of teaching, and 
have placed the modes upon a deeper philosophy in methods of 
teaching. The theory of the administration of the school has been 
always this: A school is an institution of growth; radical changes 
are productive of evil, unless they are introduced gradually, in order 
to accord with the growth and development of the school ; tli'e excellen- 
cies should be fostered, and the evil tendencies should be cast out; the 
school must be progressive, yet conservative — progressive towards pro- 
found philosophy and the sure indications of experience, conservative 
to retain the merits of the past and present found in the history of 
the school. It is only by this theory that the traditions of a school 
can be transmitted as integral elements of strength to an institution. 
A school should be so supervised and its affairs so administered that 
each succeeding year shall have the united aid of the best influences 
and traditions of all the preceding years of its history. All elements 
that are introduced into the supervision and administration of a 
school, Avhich do not recognize these truths, are subversive of the high- 
est welfare of the State as represented in these Normal schools. 

Daring the year, April, 1879, the principal of the school published 
a professional work, entitled '^ On the Province of Methods of Teach- 
ing/' This volume outlines some of the professional studies of 
the school, as they have been assuming form during the history 
of the school. These studies now constitute the basis of the 
instruction and practice in the classes for the entire year of gradu- 
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ating labors of the students. The results are most manifest in 
the work of the teachers in training. Their conceptions of their 
duties as teachers are very much clearer ; their teachmg is far more 
philosophical ; their abilities to criticise their own teaching are devel- 
oped ; and not least, their professional spirit is cultivated, for they 
feel the influences that arise from the conception of a profession. 

The Professor of Science issued in May, 1879, a very comprehen- 
sive, though condensed, syllabus of his work in zoology. This has 
proved of great value to his classes, as well as to his department gen- 
erally. The Professor of English Grammar issued, in August, 1879, 
a very complete synopsis of English grammar, with copious refer- 
ences. This synopsis embodies the study of years in that chair, and 
it is of great advantage to the department. 

The notes used as the basis of instruction in the department of 
mathematics have been thoroughly revised ; charts constructed by the 
professor have been introduced into the class-room. The teacher of 
drawing has introduced marked improvements into her department ; 
she spent a portion of the summer vacation receiving special instruc- 
tion from Prof. M. M. Maycock, M. P., of the State Normal and 
Training School at Buffalo, N. Y., who is superior in his department, 
being a graduate of the Art College of Syracuse University. The super- 
intendent of the School of Practice revised all her modes of teaching, 
bringing them upon a more thoroughly philosophical basis, and hence 
advancing their value. Other teachers have revised their work. There 
has never been more profound study in professional fields done by the 
faculty than during the past year. The effect of this effort has been most 
happy upon the school; students have caught the professional spirit, 
thus elevatin;^ the tone of the whole school. It is gratifying also to 
remark, in this connection, that the graduates of the school, who are 
at work throughout the State, are reflecting great honor upon the pur- 
poses which the State has in establishing and in supporting these 
Normal schools. 

International Normal Educational Conference. 

As belonging to the work done indirectly by the school for the 
profession during the year past, it should be noted here that the prin- 
cipal organized and conducted an educational meeting, entitled as 
above, at Thousand Island Park, River St. Lawrence, August 11-16, 
1879. This conference was a most gratifying success. Dr. M. McVicar, 
principal of the Normal school at Potsdam, was very active in the en- 
terprise, and to his ability and devotion the meeting owed largely its 
success. The other Normal schools of the State were represented by 
some member or members of their faculty. Dr. Thomas Hunter, of 
Normal College, New York city, rendered important aid. Prof.T. B. 
Stowell, of Cortland ; Prof. Warren Mann, of Potsdam ; Prof. C. A. 
Babcock, of Predonia; Prof. M. M. Maycock, of Buffalo ; Prof. Her- 
man Krusi, of Oswego; Mrs. S. E. Fletcher, of Geneseo ; Prof. W. 
H. Lennon, of Brockport — all these participated in the session. Dr. 
D. H. McVicar, Principal of Presbyterian College, Montreal, Ontario; 
Prof. Samson Paul Eobins, Inspector of Protestant Schools, Montreal; 
Mr. J. H, McPaul, Principal of Model and Public Schools, Lindsay, 
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Ontario ; Prof. J. H. MacOable, Principal of the Normal School; 
Ottawa, Ontario; and Prof. James Hughes, Inspector of Piiblio 
Schools, Toronto, Ontario — all these gentlemen rendered most efficient 
service at the meeting. The meeting, at its close, was organized into 
a permanent form, designated *^ The International Society for Investi- 
gating and Promoting the Science of Teaching." The society will tend 
greatly to promote and strengthen the profession of teaching, and 
consequently greatly aid the Normal school cause wherever' it exists. 
The society already numbers among its charter members, educators of 
greatest prominence and abilities known throughout Canada and 
the United States. 

Alumni Alcove in the Reference Library. 

The classes of 1878 began the very commendable custom of leaving 
a donation to the reference library. They gave the two great English 
Reviews, the Contemporary Review, and the Nineteenth Century, for 
1879. These make four large volumes, that will be bound and labeled, 
" From the classes of 1878.'' This custom of remembering the refer- 
ence library by classes is most worthy of praise ; the benefits are im- 
mediate and permanent. 

The Normal Netvs. 

February 27, 1879, the Younff Men's Debating Club issued the first 
number of a folio, under the title, " The Normal News." The editor- 
in-chief belongs to this society ; there are two associate editors, one 
from the Normal Debating Club, and the other from the Ladies' Nor- 
mal Debating Club. The folio was issued as a fortnightly during the 
term. During the present term, beginning September 3, 1879, the 
"News "has been issued as a monthly, 16 pp., octavo. It is ably 
edited, and reflects much credit on the enterprise of the students. It 
furnishes a valuable medium of communication among the Alumni. 

Modifications in Nomenclature. 

« 

This school hjis adopted the recommendation of the special com- 
mittee of the Assembly, contained in their report on the State Normal 
Schools, May 19, 1879. The report (pp. 29-30) says: 

'^ The nomenclature of Normal schools should be so revised as to 
conform to the real state of the case. The terms, ^ Normal Department,' 
' Primary Department,' * Intermediate Department,' and 'Academic 
Department,' are used in some of the schools and corresponding terms 
in others, as if they indicated co-ordinate divisions or branches of the 
school. , This is not the fact. There are really but two principal di- 
visions, or departments common to all the Normal schools. The first 
is that in which instruction is given in the various branches taught, 
and in the principles of correct teaching. It is the department of in- 
struction. Co-ordinate with this, and supplementary to it, is that 
part of the school in which the pupils are trained in the actual work 
of putting those principles iu practice. Here the pupil serves a sort 
of apprenticeship under the eye of a master. This is, in fact, a de- 
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partment of practice and training. The name should indicate if;. 
These two divisions are co-ordinate and cover the entire field occupied 
by all but two of the Normal sqhools. 
They might be called : 

1. The Department of Instruction, 

2. The Department of Practice. 

Or if it be desired to have these names coincide more closely with 
the name applied to all but one of the schools, viz. : Normal and Train- 
ing schools, the following names might be used instead of the above. 

1. The Normal Department. 

2. The Training Department. 

What are now called in some of the schools * Intermediate ' and 
' Primary Departments,' are, in fact, subdivisions of the training or 
practice department, hence the word * department' should not be ap- 
plied to them, that name having already been appropriated. They 
might be called divisions. These again are subdivided into * grades.' 
We should then have departments, divisions and grades^ one above the 
other. 

Again the name * Academic Department' is a misnomer in all the 
Normal schools of the State except Brockport and Fredonia. At Al- 
bany and Oswego the name is not used. There is no such thing at 
Buffalo, Cortland, Potsdam and Geneseo, as an academic department, 
properly so called. There are pupils in them who do not promise to 
teach, but who pay tuition instead. No separate classes are formed for 
them, except that, at Geneseo, there is one separate recitation daily. 
Tliey pay for and get instruction in some of the classes in the depart- 
ment of instruction. These may properly be called academic pupils. 
They do not constitute a department. It is otherwise, however, at 
Brockport and Fredonia. There the name is still applicable." 

Memorandum of Salary. 

The salary of Prof. Samuel J. Sornberger was advanced from $1,200 
to $1,400, the advance to begin with the 2'^d term, September 3, 1879. 

The Local Board. 

Hon. Horatio Ballard died October 8, 1879. The Local Board, at a 
special meeting, October 9, adopted the following resolutions of re- 
spect, which were submitted by the president of the board, Dr. Fred- 
erick Ilyde : 

Since death has removed from this board another of its original 
members, we desire to express the loss it sustains in the decease of our 
worthy colleague, Hon. Horatio Ballard. While we realize the weight 
of this bereavement which comes in reality so near to us, we are grate- 
ful that it leaves so many pleasant associations during the years of oin 
mutual services in the duties of a common Local Board. Therefore, 

Resolved, That while reverently submitting to an overruling Provi- 
dence in the sad event which has taken from us our co-worker and as- 
sociate, Horatio Ballard, we feel that we have lost a faithful friend, and 
the institution a member whose fidelity to its interests never wavered. 
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Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting of the 
board be sent to the family of the deceased, and also a copy be fur- 
nished to each of the papers in this village and to the Homer paper. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be placed on the 
records of the institution, and that the members of the Local Board 
will in a body attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Similar resolutions of regard were adopted by the faculty of the 
school; the students, through a committee, prepared resolutions that 
were adopted by the Normal school. 

October 28, 1870, Mr. J. C. Carmichael was appointed member of 
the board. The board now consists of the following gentlemen: 
Frederick Hyde, M. D., President; Charles C. Taylor, Treasurer ; Nor- 
man Chamberlain, Secretary; Hon. R. H. Duell, Henry Brewer, Wm. 
Newkirk, Robert B. Smith, Jas. S. Squires, J. 0. Carmichael. 

Repairs. 

Through the influence of Hon. George H. Arnold, member of 
Assembly from this county, the Legislature of 1879 granted a special 
appropriation to the school. A portion of this was expended in pur- 
chasing additions to the grounds east of the building. These have 
been graded, and add much to the former beauty of the grounds. 
The building has been thoroughly repaired under the general super- 
vision of the committee on the building and grounds, consisting of 
Messrs. Henry Brewer, Norman Chamberlain and R. B. Smith, whom 
the board charged with the work. The committee engaged Mr, L. G. 
Viele, a master workman, to take charge of the details. The commit- 
tee have been untiring in their zeal and attentions in carrying out'the 
needed improvements; they have conducted the work upon a basis of 
a rigid economy, consistent with substantial workmanship. The first 
and second stories have been re-floored and ceiled. The roof has been 
largely relaid. The rooms for the department of science have been 
placed at the east end of the second floor. Other rooms htive been 
changed. The library has been moved to the spacious room in the 
middle portion, south, first floor. In brief, many changes have been 
made, and the buildmg is in far better condition now, and is more 
valuable to the State, than when it was accepted in 1868. 

Attendance. 

Attendance for the year closing September 30, 1879 : 

Whole number of Normal students. 398 

Average attendance of Normal students 177 

Average age of Normal students : . 

Males 20 

Teniales 19 
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Attendance by terms. 

The following table shows the number of new Normal students — 
names not appearing upon the roll before — for each term during the 
history of the school : 



• 

i 

s 

o 




• 

c 
« 

S 

o 

9 
O 


S 

1 


• 

3 




1 ... 


From March 8, 1869. to July 20, 1869 


28 
48 
30 
56 
18 
51 
23 
26 
26 
39 
18 
36 
20 
32 
17 
36 
21 
20 
15 
33 
32 


29 

68 
40 
84 
22 
55 
20 
47 
26 
71 
19 
62 
24 
61 
19 
68 
20 
48 
17 
47 
17 


57 


2. . ■ . 
3. . . . 
4.... 
5. . . . 


From September 8, 1869, to February 1, 1870 

From February 16, 1870, to July 1, 1870 

From September 14, 1870, to January 31, 1871 

From February 15, 1871, to June 30, 1871 


116 

70 

140 

40 


6. . . . 

7.... 

o. . . . 

«7 • • . « 

10 ... 

11.... 


From September 6, 1871 to January 30, 1872 

From February 14, 1872, to July 2. 1872 

From September 4, 1872, to January 28. 1873 

From February 12, 1873. to July 1, 1873 

From September 3, 1873, to January 27, 1874 

From February 11, 1874, to June 30, 1874 


106 
43 
73 
52 

110 
37 


12... 
13 


From September 2, 1874, to January 26, 1875 

From February 10, 1875, to June 29, 1875 


98 
44 


14.... 
15 


From September 1, 1875, to January 25, 1876 

From February 9. 1876, to June 27, 1876 : 


93 
36 


16.... 
17 


From September 6, 1876, to January. 30, 1877 

From February 14. 1877, to July 3. 1877 


104 

41 


18.... 
19 


From September 5, 1877, to January 29, 1878 

From February 13, 1878. to July 2. 1878 


68 
32 


20. . . . 
21..".. 


From September 4, 1878, to January 28, 1879 

From February 12. 1879, to July 1, 1879 


80 
49 




• 






625 


864 

■ 


1.489 



Attendance by the year. 



• 

M 

U 

4} 


Normal. 
1 


Training scHOOii. 






• 

o 
55 


Academic 
department. 


Intermediate 

and senior 

department. 


Primary 
and Junior 
department. 


Total. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1? 


(U years.) 135 
322 
401 
370 
390 
399 
370 
377 
861 
324 
398 


21 
25 
40 
61 
40 
27 
36 
50 
53 

• • 

23 


322 

346 * 

162 

205 

149 

164 

159 

121 

107 

110 

117 


304 
341 
277 
281 
259 
381 
242 
247 
248 
197 
211 


782 
1.034 
880 
917 
888 
971 
807 
795 
769 
631 
749 




Total... 3,847 


376 


1.962 


2,988 


9,173 
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Teacheks who have been Connected with the School. 



NAMES. 



Jas. H. Hoose, A. M., Ph.D. 

Norman F. Wrlf^ht. A. M. . . 
Thomas B. Btowell, A. M. . 
Frank S. Capen, A. M.. .. 
Martha Roe 

Mrs. Martha B. Couch 

Helen E. M. Baboock 

Marianne Bates 

Mrs. Lemoyne A. Hoose 

Helen EL. Hubbard 

Margaret Hunter 

Charles A. Fowler 

Mary Morton 

Mrs. O . S. Douglass 

Mary F.Hall 

Mrs. Helen D. Kendall .. 
MaryF. Hendrick 

Mary Marsh 

Mrs. Helen M. Smith 

Amanda J. Hopkins 

Sarah M. Sutton 

Mrs . Theodore Perkins . . . 

Mary E. Ijester 

Julia H. Willis 

James H. Shults 

Emily E. Cole 

Clara E. Booth 

Mary A. Hubbard 

Helen P. Eels 

Sara A. Saunders 

Henrietta Van Ness 

M. Anzolette Drake 

James M. Milne 

Mrs. B. P. Halbert 

S. John Somberger 

"Elizabeth Rase 

Mrs. Lottie T. Corlew 



Departments. 



Principal, Mental Science and 
Philosophy of Education. . . 

Latin and Greek 

Natural Sciences 

Mathematics 

Methods, and Superintendent 
of Training School . 

Modern Languages 

History, Rhetoric, Geography 
until 1870, then Modern Lan- 



guages 

Vocal Music 

Drawing 

Principal and Critic in the In- 
termediate Department 

Principal and Critic in 
raary Department — 

Assistant in Intermediate De- 
partment 

Drawing 

Vocal Music 



Pri- 



Services began. 



Critic in Intermediate Depart- 
ment 

Critic in Primary Department 

Reading, Elocution, Gymnas- 
tics, Rhetoric, English Lit- 
erature 

Vocal Music 

Principal and Critic in Pri- 
marv Department 

Critic in Intermediate Depart- 
ment until September 2ir 
1873, then Principal & Critic, 

English Grammar & History. . 

Principal and Critic in Pri- 
mary Department 

Principal and Critic in Pri- 
mary Department 

Critic in Primary Departm't. . 

Principal of Academic De- 

I»artraent until September, 
877, then Department of 

English Physics & Greek 

Principal and Critic of Pri 

mary Department 

Modern Languages 

Principal and Critic in Inter- 
mediate Department 

Critic in Primary Departm't. . 
Critic in Primary Departm't 
Critic in Intermediate Depart- 

Vocal Music and Drawing. . 

Principal of Academic De- 
partment, then Latin and 
. Greek 

Vocal Music and Drawing . . 



English Grammar and Geog- 
raphy and Physics 



Critic in Intermediate De- 
partment until September 
0, 1878, then Principal and 
Critic 

Critic in Intermediate De- 
partment . . 



March 3, 1869. 
March 3, 1869. 
March 3, 1869. 
March 3, 1869. 

March 3, 1869. 
March 3, 1869. 



March 3, 1869. 
March 3, 1869. . 
March 3, 1869 .. 

March 3, 1869. . 

March 3, 1869. 

March 3, 18^9. . . 
Sept. 8,1869.. 
Sept. 8, 1869 . 

Sept. 8,1869... 
Sept. 8, 1869. . 



Sept. 8,1869.. 
Oct. 1,1869.. 

Feb. 16, 1870. . 



Sept. 14, 1870. . 
Sept. 14, 1870. . 

Sept. 14, 1870. . 

Feb. 15,1871.. 
Feb. 16,1871... 



Sept. 6,1876.. 



Feb. 14,1872. 
Sept. 4, 187;J. 



Sept. 4,1872. 

Feb. 12,1873. 
Sept. 8, 1873. 



Sept. 24,1873... 
Sept. 3, 1873. . 
First time Sept. 

3, 1873 

Second time 

Sept. 6, 1877... 
Jan. 19,1874... 
First time Sept. 

2, 1874 

Second time 

Sept. 4,1878... 



Services riosed. 



Sept. 2,1874. 
Sept. 6, 1876. 



Jan. 30, 1877 



July 20, 1869 



July 
July 
July 

July 

Feb. 

July 
Jan. 
Oct. 

July 
July 



2, 1873 
20, 1869 
20, 1869 

2, 1872 

1,1870 

1, 1870 

28, 1873 

1.1869 

1, 1870 
1, 1S70 



Jan. 28, 1872 
Sept. 14,1870 



June 27, 1876 

Jan. 27, 1874 

Jan. 31, 1871 

Jan. 28, 1873 

Jan. 20, 1872 



July 2, 1878 



Died Septem- 

24, 1873 

July 1, 1873 



June 30, 1874 
Jan. 19. 1874 

June 27, 1876 



June 27, 1876 
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Detailed Statement of Receipts and Audited Liabilities made 
BY THE Local Board of the State Normal and Training 
School at Cortland, N. Y., for the ybab from October 1, 
1878, TO September 30, 1879. 

Receipts. 

Amount on hand Ocix)ber 1, 1878, tuitions, 

etc tl,826 45 

Eeceived from the State 27,927 00 

Received from other sources, tuitions, rent of 
text-books, etc 114 00 



$29,867 45 



Disbursements. 

Teachers^ Salaries, 

James H. Hoose $2,000 00 

Thomas B. Stowell 1,860 00 

Frank S. Capen 1 ,600 00 

James M. Milne 1,400 00 

John S. Sornberger 1,200 00 

Martha Roe 900 00 

M. Francis Hendrick 750 00 

Clara Booth 700 00 

Emilv P. Halbert 650 00 

Mrs. J. H. Hoose 140 00 

Elizabeth Rase 700 00 

Mrs. Lottie T. Corlew 700 00 

Emily E. Cole 700 00 

Sara A. Saunders 700 00 



Library and Apparatus, 

Buffalo Dental Manufacturing Company $13 95 

Davis, Bardeen & Company 38 20 

Edward, T 18 00 

Gill, Watson, books for reference library .... 59 00 

Mahan, Alexander 58 68 

Office sundries, books 42 00 

Periodicals and papers from tuition fund, 
vouchers with the treasurer of the Local 

Board 173 45 

Stowell, T. B 31 91 

Wallace, D. F., books for reference library. . 310 51 

Repairs and Improvements, 

Collins, Charles W., supplies $4 25 

Dickenson, A. F., carpets 130 90 

Haben, Ball & Co 21 80 



$13,900 00 



745 70 
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♦Townsend, Mrs., land to enlarge grounds.. 13,250 00 

Kepairs 7,390 32 

Viele, L. H 131 97 

$10,929 24 



Contingent Expenses, 

Arnold, George H., supplies f 4 00 

Benton, Henry P., lumber and work 70 91 

Bradford, G. W., chemicals and stationery.. . 126 13 

Brewer & Schemerhorn, chamois skin: 1 40 

Chamberlain, C. S., supplies 91 68 

Clark, William H., printing 48 00 

Carmichael, J. C, repairs 34 03 

Chamberlain, Norman, postage 6 00 

Chamberlain, Ployd, hardware 19 63 

Chamberlain Manufacturing Co., hardware. . 16 50 

Foundry and Machine Co., repairs and works, 38 80 

Freer, C. D., coal and wood 487 32 

Gavit & Co., diplomas 17 85 

Gooding, Sidney, janitor 600 00 

Homer and Cortland Gas Co 157 99 

Hodges, D. W., soap 2 00 ' 

Jones, B. B., printing 100 75 

Knight, P. E., maps 12 00 

Kellogg & Place, supplies 58 43 

Mahan, Alexander, supplies, piano rent 16 50 

McCarthy, John, labor 75 

Office sundries 156 82 

Keturn fare of !N"ormal students 230 03 

Rood, Warner, hall rent 20 00 

Sanders, Delos, repairing clocks 2 75 

Smith & Kingsbury, sundries 6 15 

Silverman, L., photographs of programmes, 3 00 

Stowell, T. B., sundries 25 02 

Smith, Benjamin, brooms 4 00 

Smith & Myers, seed 1 95 

Taylor^ C. C., postage 5 74 

Tanner Brothers, ribbon 5 50 

Warren & Tanner, eraser covers 3 70 

Wallace, D. P., stationery and supplies 210 68 

Papyrograph Co., stationery and supplies. . . 29 50 

Price & Darby, hall rent 10 00 

Total 12,525 51 

'*' From special appropriation ; vouchers in the office of the Comptroller. 
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Ladies. 

Mary Elizabeth Crowell Groton, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 

Ida Loaise Hotchkiss Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 

Adelia Jennie Lape Clyde, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Ida Estella Lidell Taylor, Cortland Co., N. Y. 

Claire Norton Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y. 

Mary Elizabeth Tubbs Newark Valley, Tioga Co., N. Y. 

Recapitulation. 

Gentlemen 7 

Ladies , 12 



Total 19 



Catalogue of Graduates since the Opening of School. 

Q&ntlemen. Class. 

Beardsley, Francis M June 27, '76 

Bradford, W. H Jan. 26, '75 

Brown, Arthur H June 30, '74 

Bruce, Francis W June 27, '76 

Buell, Charles J June 27, '76 

Brownell, Joseph H July 3, '77 

Bangs, Elmer July 2, '78 

Brown, Charles S July 1, '79 

Conable, Morris R July 3, '77 

Chapman, Jay W July 1, '79 

Coleman, Edson N July 1, '79 

Donnelly, James W June 29, '78 

Dewey, Charles O July 3, '77 

Dates, Thomas B July 2, '78 

Dempster, W. H July 2, '78 

Fowler, Charles A July 1, '70 

Falk, Casimir July 1, '73 

Hopkins, Hiram L July 2, '72 

Hitchcock, N. H Jan. 25, '76 

Kales, John W July 1, '73 

Kane, M. N July 1, '73 

Keeler, M. J June 30^ '71 

Kenney, E. C Jan. 26, '75 

Kerr, W. D Jan. 25, '76 

Knox, A. E Jan. 25, '76 

Knox, S. S June 30, '71 

Kinney, Harvey A July 2, '78 

Lusk, J. L Jan. 27, '74 

Murphy, C. P.* Jan. 30, '72 

Magoris, Anthony Jan. 25, '70 

McCoy, F. A July 2, '78 

Parsons, F. H June 30, '74 

Peame, W. U..... July 1, '70 

* Deceased. 
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Class. 



Page, Emmet D : July 2 

Purcell, B. W July 1 

Robinson, W. P June 30 

Ryan, George E July 2 

Shulfcs, James H June 30 

Spencer, W. S June 30 

Somberger, S. J June 30 

Squires, Frank J June 30 

Stilwell, La Mont July 2 

Stowell, Dayton P Jan. 28 

Terry, Hamilton July 1 

Vanderburgh, F. A July 1 

Vande waker, J. E June 29 

Viele, John J July 3 

Wood, Cyrus J July 3 



'78 
'79 
'71 
'72 
'71 
'72 
'74 
'74 
'78 
'79 
'79 
'70 
'75 
'77 
'77 



Ladies, 

Class* 

Aiuslie, Eda A June 30, '74 

Ainsworth, Ella A : June 30, '71 

Angell, Sarah L July 1, '73 

Brownell, Annie L July 1, '70 

Bentley, Jennie L July 31, '71 

Brainard, Ella F June 30, '71 

Bostwick Sarah June 30, '71 

Brown, Sarah A June 30, '71 

Black, Anna July 2, '72 

Booth, Clara E July 2, '72 

Baldwin, Esther E July 2, '72 

Bradley, Sarah E Jan. 28, '73 

Blakslee, Mary L June 30, '74 

Babcock, Estelle V June 26, '75 

Barron, Annie M June 29, '75 

Bennett, Anna Jan. 30, '77 

Beach, Mary L. July 3, '77 

Brown, Emma M July 3, '77 

Beach, Alice M Jan. 29, '78 

Bennett, Florence E July 2, '78 

Cole, Sarah M July 1, '70 

Cole, Emily E Jan. 31, '71 

Cateley, Alice M June 30, '71 

Oaminga, Prederica B July 2, '72 

Chollar, Phebe Jan. 28, '73 

Cobb, Marietta S July 1, '73 

Campbell, Mary S June 30, '74 

Comstock, Jennie E Jan. 26, '75 

Corker, Anna S June 30, '74 

Campbell, Alice C Jan. 26, '75 

Comstock, Ellen A Jan. 26, '75 

Couch, Ida A Jan. 27, '75 

Clark, Sarah E \ June 29, '75 
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ClaaB. 

Calvert, Etta A June 27, '76 

Corlew, LottieT June 27, '76 

Crane, Adella E July 2, '78 

Crowell, Mary E July 1, '79 

Douglass, Snsan J July 1, '73 

Dean, Harriet E June 29, '75 

Davenport. Anna L June 29, '75 

Dailey, Helen E July 3, '77 

Dickenson, Ida A Julv 2, '78 

Draper, Ellen L Jan. 28, '79 

Eels, Helen P June 30, '71 

Ellis, Hulda A June 28, '73 

Eddv, Carry B June 29, '75 

Evans, Ophelia E July 2, '78 

Ellis, Franc C Jan. 28, '79 

Finney, Madge M Jan. 31, '71 

Fletcher, Sarah F June 30, '71 

Fowler, Cassie R July 2, '72 

Fuller, Ellen Jan. 28, *73 

Fenner, Kate S July 1, '73 

Ford, Alice C June 30, '74 

Freeland, Anna E Jan. 26, '75 

Fortner, Sarah E Jan. 26, '75 

Fitch, Cora L June 27, '76 

Ferris, Mary J July 3, '77 

French, Mary J July 2, '78 

Fletcher, Flora A Jan. 28, '79 

Gaffney, Emma Jan. 30, '72 

Gilbert, Flora A Jan. 30, '72 

Greene, Flora A July 2, 72 

Griswold, Ida July 2, '72 

Grover, Mary A June 30, '74 

Gartland, Anna B July 3, '77 

Gardner, E. Carrie Jan. 28, '79 

Hull, Francelia A June 30, '71 

Hall, Emily A June 30, '72 

Hawley, Helen Jan. 30, '72 

Hubbard, Mary A* Jan. • 30, '72 

Hall,LibbyM July 2, '72 

Harris, Libby L July 2, '72 

Hubbard, Myra M July 2, '72 

Hopkins, Mary L July 2, '72 

Hotchkiss, Viola P July 1, '73 

Hathaway, Ida M Jan. 25, '76 

Higlev, Louise Jan. 25, '76 

Hoagland, Katherine M Jan. 25, '76 

Hubbard, Sarah H Jan. 25, '76 

Holdridge, Fannie June 27, '76 

Hathaway, Ida J Jan. 25, '76 

'*' Deceased. 
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Hubbard, Frances J July 3, ^77 

Howland, Grace I July 3, '77 

Hammond, Mattie C • Jan. 29, ^78 

Hotchkiss, Eva C Jan. 29, '78 

Higgins, Mary A July 2, '78 

Hoag, Charlotte J July 2, '78 

Hotchkiss, Ida L July 1, '79 

Jagger, Carrie L Jan. 25, '76 

Kane, Annie E July 2, '72 

Kerr, Helen A Jan. 25, '76 

Kinney, XJna F June 27, '76 

Keyes, Ella L.* June 27, '76 

Knapp, Anna M Jan. 30, '77 

Knapp, Mary E July 2, '78 

Lester, Mary E Jan, 31, '71 

Lincoln, Alice L Jan. 31, '71 

Lee, Mary E Jan. 31, '71 

Lewis,EllaM June 30, '71 

Lynch, Sarah E June 30, '74 

Leonard, Anna M Jan. 25, '76 

Lyman, Harriet N July 2, '78 

Lape, Adelia J July 1, '79 

Lidell, Ida E July 1, '79 

Miers, Amelia * June 30, '71 

Mathewson, Ella L June 30, '71 

McGraw, Clara H July 2, '72 

McGraw, Edith H July 2, '72 

Maritt, Ella M : . . . . July 2, '72 

McLean, Eliazette July 2, '72 

Montgomery, Julia P July 2, '72 

Myers, Helena M July 1, '73 

Myers, Helene M July 1, '73 

Messereau, Henrietta Jan. 27, '74 

May, Ella D June 30, '74 

Mitchell, Marian L June 27, '76 

Northrup, Adda A July 1, '70 

Nelson, M. Belle July 1, '73 

Nye, Esther E Jan. 26, '75 

Norton, Claire July 1, '79 

Pomeroy, Clara S Jan. 31, '71 

Pomeroy, Anna C Jan. 31, '71 

Perry, Mary A Jan. 31, '71 

Potter, Helen L June 30, '71 

Preston, M. Ella July 1, '73 

Peck, M. Louise July 1, '73 

Purinton, Cora A Jan. 27, '74 

Peck, Catherine M June 30, '74 

Paul, Eupbemia A June 29, '75 

Pierce, Lydia M June 27, '76 

Peck, Katharine A July 3, '77 

* Deceased. 
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Claw. 

Petrie, Genevieve July 3, '77 

Pearne, Ellen J ^ Jan. 29, '78 

Peck, Mary E July 2, '78 

Price, Ina C July 2, '78 

Phelps, Emily L July 2, '78 

Ratcliffe, Adaline A July 31, '70 

Richardson, Carrie E July 2, '72 

Rose, Elizabeth July 1, '73 

Robinson, Katharine E Jan. 26, '75 

Rolfe, Mary E Jan. 26, '75 

Redmond, 'Nora Jan. 29, '78 

Rigby; Martha J July 2, '78 

Rindge, Clara S July 2, '78 

Stuart, Kate R July 1, '70 

Smith, Hattie A Jan. 31, '71 

Stickney, Fannie Jan. 31, '71 

Seacord, Mary K Jan. 30, '72 

Smith, Bertha E July 2, '72 

Stillman, Marie S July 2, '72 

Scott, Catharme A Jan. 28, '73 

Sornberger, Loraine E.* Jan. 28, '73 

Saunders, Sarah A July 1, '73 

Springer, Ella M June 30, '74 

Skeele, Minnie H Jan. 25, '76 

Smith, Eliza J June 27, '76 

Smith, Ida A Jan. 30, '77 

Saxton, Kittle C July 3, '77 

Sargeant, Mary July 2, '78 

Tillinghast, Mary Jan. 31, '71 

Tackabury, Libbie G Jan. 30, '72 

Trippe, Flora V July 1, '73 

Turner, Mary J June 30, '74 

Tyler, Laura E Jan. 25, '76 

Thompson, Nellie E June 27, '76 

Taylor, Lydia A Jan. 29, '78 

Tice, Florence July 2, '78 

Taylor, Bertha J Jan. 28, '79 

Tubbs, Mary E July 1, '79 

Upson, Ada H June 29, '75 

Van Ness, Henrietta June 30, '71 

Van Sicklen, 0. V. R Bell July 1, '73 

Van Sicklen, Juha July 1, '73 

Willis, Mary L.* July 1, '70 

Willis, Julia H July 1, '70 

Wright, Florence M June 30, '71 

Wiles, Emma A Jan. 30, '72 

Woodruff, Julia E Jan. 30, '72 

Willey, Mary B July 2', '72 

Wallace, Ada J June 30, '74 

Williams, Jennie E June 30, '74 

*Deceased . 
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Class. 

Woodmancy, Emma V Jan. 26, '75 

Webster, Ella A.* June 29, '75 

Whitney, Annie L June 29, '76 

Walker, Florence Jan. 29, '78 

Wheaton, Emma Jan. 29, '78 

Wellfl, Jennie Jan. 29, '78 

Wood, Marv L July 2, '78 



(Q.) 

ANNUAL EEPOKT OF THE LOCAL BOAED OF THE STATE 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT FREDONIA. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The Local Board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Fredonia, in accordance with the requirement of the statute, beg 
leave to submit the following report of the condition of the school 
under their care for the year ending September 30, 1879. 

I. Condition of Pkopbety. 

The exterior of the building has been painted during the year, and 
is in good condition. Some floors have been relaid, and most of the 
other floors are in need of relaying, and the walls and ceilings are 
also in need of some repairs, particularly in parts of the building that 
have suffered from shrinking or settling. These repairs should be 
made, and also some changes to remedy serious defects in the original 
construction of the building. 

New furniture has been obtained for the office and waiting-rooms, 
and rooms have been fitted up for the department of natural 
sciences. 

The libraries and apparatus are substantially as at the time of the 
last report. 

II. Local Boakd. 

Hon. Lorenzo Morris, President; Louis McKinstry, Secretary; 
Philo H. Stevens, Franklin Burritt, C. L. Mark, C. JD. Hinckley, 
Alva Colburn. 

IIL Faculty. 

Francis B. Palmer, Ph. D., Principal, History and Philosophy of 
Education. 

J. M. Cassety, A. M., Vice-Principal, Mathematics and German. 
Oscar R. Burchard, A. M., Ancient Languages. 
Charles A. Babcock, A. M., Natural Sciences. 
Miss Elizabeth Richardson, Methods and Superintendent of 
Practice. 

'*' Deceased. 
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Mrs. Kate B. Burchard, CompositioD, Bhetorio, English Literature. 

Miss Minnie B. Blair, Drawing and Geometry. 

Mrs. Zenani G. Carruth, French and History, 

Miss Anna J. Markham, Teacher of Music. 

Emmett D, Page, Principal Senior Department. 

Miss Jeannie Kinsman, Principal Junior Department. 

Miss Sarah Glisan, Assistant Senior Department. 

Miss Anna McKinstry, Assistant Senior Department. 

Miss Lizzie M. Mathews, Assistant Junior Department. 

Miss Eva Wilkins, Assistant Junior Department. 

IV. Attendance. 

Number of pupils registered : 

Normal 179 

Academic 66 

Intermediate 186 

Primary 212 

Average attendance : 

Normal 108 

Academic 41 

Intermediate 75 

Primary 76 

V. Graduates. 

Classical — Ada J. Ferris, Fredonia; Addie L. Herrick, Dunkirk ; 
Alice M. Johnson, Fredonia ; May Lewis, Fredonia ; * Florette Lewis, 
Fredonia ; f Mary F. Lord, Fredonia ; Sarah C. Martin, Fredonia ; 
Mary A. Scully, Dunkirk; Ida M. B. Smith, Dunkirk; Clara Snow, 
Fredonia ; Julia K. Woodford, Fredonia ; Theodore C. Burgess, Silver 
Creek ; Francis M. Strang, Fredonia. 

Advanced English — Susan Greene, Fredonia; Cora E. Harris, 
Jamestown; Carrie B. Smith, Laona; Hettie I. Smith, Batavia; Min- 
nie M. Stebbins, Sheridan ; George L. Hutchinson, Dunkirk. 

Elementary English — Frances A. Houghton, Fredonia ; Cora E. 
Wetherbee, HoUey ; Dora Mullen, Fredonia ; Frank M. Howe, Fre- 
donia. 

Academic Department, 

Classical — Mary M. Lake, Fredonia. 

Advanced English — Mary J. Nelson, Dunkirk; George N. Fra- 
zine, Sugar Grove, Pa. ; Charles G. Smith, Fredonia. 

VI. Financial Statement. 

Receipts. 

Amount received from State $17, 743 41 

Amount tuition on hand 450 61 

Amount tuition received 323 00 

Amount received from other sources. 13 41 

Total 118,530 43 

* Qraduated from the Academio Department 1874. 
+ «» " " " " 1877. 
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Detailed Account of Expenditures. 

Salaries, 

Dr. J. H. Hoose, acting principal $500 00 

F. B. Palmer, A. M., principal 2,000 00 

James M. Cassety, A. M 1,800 00 

Oscar R Burchard, A. M 1,500 00 

Charles A. Babcock, A. M 1,500 00 

Elizabeth Richardson 1, 200 00 

Mrs. Kate B. Burchard 800 00 

Minnie B. Blair 900 00 

Mrs. Z, G. Carruth 400 00 

Anna J. Markham 300 00 

Emraett D, Page 800 00 

Jeannie Kinsman 800 00 

Sarah A, Glison 600 00 

Annie McKinstry 600 00 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Mathews 600 00 

Eva Wilkins 600 00 

Patrick McDonnell, janitor 800 00 

Total 

Fuel and Light, 

1878. 

November 12, P. H. Stevens, wood 

November 12. Nat. Gas Co., eras 

1879. 

February 7. P. H. Stevens, wood 

February 7. Nat. Gas Co., gas , . . 

May 5. Nat. Gas Co., gas 

May 5. P. H. Stevens, wood ^ . . . 

July 14. P. H. Stevens, wood 

July 23. Nat. Gas Co., gas 

Total 

Repairs and Improvements, 

1878. 

November 12. Canty & Thompson, repairing 

November 12. White & Wells, repairing 

November 12. Nat. Gas Light Co., plumbing 

1879. 

February 7. White & Wells, storm houses 

February 7. Henry Bridgef ord, plastering 

February 7. D. A. Clark, glass, etc 

February 7. Nat. Gas Co., plumbing 

May 5. Nat. Gas Co., plumbing 

May 5. Henry Bridgeiord, plastering 

Mav 5. White & Wells, lumber and labor 



tlo, 700 00 


$37 90 


47 10 


10 50 


13 50 


11 10 


12 06 


23 51 


4 75 


$160 42 


15 25 


32 57 


20 14 


55 88 


6 75 


6 01 


6 02 


23 93 


6 00 


274 96 
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Maj 5. Potter Brothers, lumber and labor $85 61 

May 5, A. Collis, painting ' 55 85 



Total $578 97 

Texi-Books. 
1878. 

November 12. Sheldon & Co 

NoTember 12. J. C. Frisbee 

1879. 

Febmaiy 7. Ivison, Blakeman ft Taylor 

Febniary 7. J. C. Frisbee 

February 7. O. R. Bnrchard, dictionaries 

February 7. A una J. Markham, music books 

May 5. F. W. Howard 

May 5. Potter, Ainsworth ft Co 

May 5. F. C. Chatsey 



$33 48 


56 00 


33 75 


25 92 


15 00 


33 00 


42 14 


36 18 


44 88 



Total $320 35 



Hileage. 

February 7. Students, mileage « $22 48 

July 23. Students, mileage 19 88 

Total $42 36 

Miscellaneous, 

1878. 

November 12. W. B. Archibald, use of organ 

November 12. W. McKinstry & Son, printing. 

November 12. E. A. Sheldon, express charges 

November 12. J. C. Frisbee, stationery 

November 12. D. F. Wallace, stationerv 

November 12. W. W. Scott, hardware 

November 12. Victor Manufacturmg Co., ink 

November 12. L. McKinstry, disbursements 

November 12. Gavit & Co. - diplomas 

November 12. Putnam Bros., cloth 

November 12. C. F. White & Co., printing 

November 12. J. H. Hoose, disbursements 

1879. 

February 7. Putnam Bros., carpets 

February 7. C. F. White & Co., printing , 

February 7. J. M. Cassety, carpet » 

February 7. J. C. Frisbee, stationery, etc • 

February 7. W. McKinstry & Son, printing and adver- 
tising 

February 7. Secretary, postage 

February 7. L. A, Barmore, furniture 



$96 00 


48 75 


5 25 


64 70 


11 50 


28 06 


1 00 


9 79 


18 70 


5 89 


23 50 


65 36 


47 05 


27 00 


5 00 


20 99 


34 50 


10 24 


3 75 



18 65 


100 


00 


35 


90 


48 


35 


5 


00 


32 


25 


14 57 


123 


50 


14 74 


18 


00 


2 


00 


19 


13 


2 


19 


11941 31 
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February 7. F. W. Howard, stationery 

February 7. W. B. Archibald, new organ 

May 5. C. F. White & Co., printing 

May 5. W. McKinstry & Son, printing 

May 5. J. W. Syles, tuning piano. 

May 5. L. A. Barmore, furniture 

May 5. L. McKinstry, disbursements 

May 5. H. A. Ward, anatomical specimens. . . . 

May 5. D. L. Shepard, hardware 

May 6. Mrs. J. W. Armstrong, gas fixtures. .. 

July 23. A. Geiger, tuning piano 

July 23. L. McKinstry, postage 

July 12. 0. F. White, printing 

Total . 



Paid from Tuition. 

1878. 

November 23. Gavit & Co., diplomas |;3 00 

1879. 

February 7. Rural Home, 700 copies 17 50 

May 5. Parker & Hendricks, paper 22 13 

May 5. Ferris & Weber, papers 22 50 

July 7. Natural Gas Co., plumbing 48 80 

July 7. Adam, Meldrum & Co., carpets 283 85 

July 7. A. Callis, painting, etc 33 55 

July 7. George W. Blood, furniture 39 00 

July 7. Porter Bros., shutters, etc 61 15 

July 7. L. A. Barmore, furniture 195 00 

July 12. C. F. White & Co., printing ]3 81 

July 23. F. B. Palmer, disbursements 19 08 

July 2^3. J . D . Maynard, chemicals 2 20 

July 23. W. McKinstry & Son, printing 25 45 

Total •. $787 02 



Recapitulation. 

Salaries of teachers and janitor #15,700 00 

Fuel and lights 160 42 

Eepairs and improvements 578 97 

Text-books 320 35 

Mileage to students 42 36 

Miscellaneous 941 31 

Total from appropriation $17,743 41 

Total from academic fund 787 02 

Total expenditures $18,530 43 
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Tuition Account. 

On hand October 1, 1878 $450 61 

Tuition received 323 00 

Interest on deposit of tuition 13 41 

Total $787 02 

Expenditures during the year ^ $787 02 

State of New York, ) 
Chautauqua County y ) ' ' 

Lorenzo Morris, president, and Louis McKinstry, secretary, of the 
Local Board of the State Normal and Training School at S^redonia, 
being duly sworn say, and each for himself says, that the foregoing re- 
port is true according to his best knowledge and belief. 

L. M.OnRl^, President . 
L. McKINSTEY, Secretary, 
Sworn to before me, this 30th ) 
day of December, 1879. [ 

E. F. WarreK, 

Notary Public m and for Chautauqua Co, 



(R.) 

EIGHTH ANNUAL REPOET OF THE STATE NORMAL AND 

TRAINING SCHOOL AT GENESEO. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The Local Board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Geneseo, in accordance with the requirements of law, herewith trans- 
mits its eighth annual report. 

Attendance. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the several departments from 
October 1, 1878, to September 30, 1879, was as follows : 

Normal * 312 

Academic 108 

CI T_ 1 i» T> i.- ( Intermediate 156 

School of Prax3tice -j p^.^^^y -^gg 

Total 761 

Graduates. 

The whole number of graduates is : 

Males 44 

Females 108 

Total 152 
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The whole number of graduates during the year was: 

Males . . 11 

Females 16 



•"p"**^— • 



Total 27 

Obaduates of 1879b 

Arnold, Alice G , , , ».,,,,• Geneseo, Livingston, oouat^, 

Bennett, Ellura Nunda, Livingston county. 

Booth, Mary E , , Geneseo, Livingston county. 

Booher, Thomas J Geneseo, Ijivingston county. 

Brininstool, Ida West Henrietta, Monroe county. 

Clark, Oliver D .^ . . Geneseo, Livingston county. 

CurtisB, Frank H Geneseo, Livingston county. 

Clark, Sajah A Caledonia, Livingston county. 

Diamond, Frank J Alden, Erie county, 

Dickinson, Emma Geneseo, Livingston county. 

Denamore, Metta » , , . • Livonis^ Station, Livingston county. 

Gates, Harriet A* , . . . • Warsaw, Wyoming county. 

Goldsmith, Charles , Geneseo, Livingston oounty. 

Jennings, George , Geneseo, Livingston county. 

Kuoeland, Austin . , . . . ^ , Geneseo, Livingston county, 

Lamberson, Dora B Ceptreville, Allegany county- 

Lavery, Mary E Geneseo, Livingston county. 

Milroy, William F , . , , York, Livingston county. 

Morris, John J . . . , Springwater, Livingston county. 

Miller, Q. Seymour , . . Cuylerville, Livingston county. 

M'Pherson, touise. ..,,.......» Mumford, Monroe county, 

Oley, S. Willard Honeoye Palls, Monroe county. 

Parker, Adell M , . . • Whitesville, Allegany county. 

Bippey, Ada C Cuylerville, Livingston county. 

Wolcott, Sarah E Mumford, Monroe county. 

Workley, Ida Cuylerville, Livingston county. 

Wheeler, Nellie Perry, Wyoming county. 

Changes in the Paoultt. 

During the year, Lizzie McBride, who had heen critic in the Pri- 
mary Department, was elected principal, in place of Miss Allen, 
deceased, and Phebe B. Minard was elected critic in place of Miss 
McBride, The faculty during the year was as follows : 

William J. Milne, A. M., Ph. D^, Didactics. 

Jerome Allen, A. M Natural Sciences. 

Beuben A, Waterbnry, A.M.... Mathematics. 

John M. Milne, A. B' Ancient Languages. 

Miranda S. A. Kelsey French and rhetoric 

Sara F. Fletcher Elementary Methods and Grammar. 

Jennie 0, Coe Mathematics. 

Mary K Bums Geography and Composition, 

Myra P. Burdick Intermediate School of Practice. 

17 
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Name. Department. 

Delia M. Van, Derbelt . . • ^ ^ . Critic in In termed. 9ch, pf Practice. 

Lizzie McBricie «•••...,.•• Primary. School pf PrwJtiqe. 

Phebe B. Minard Critic in PrimV School of Practice. 

Anna E. Sher.WQQcl,. A, M Reading and JUocution. 

Mary E. Parks Vocal Musia 

Henriette Gerke German. 

Maria W. Chichester Drawing. 

Lizzie M. Walker. . < , Instrnmental Music, 

Local Board. 

James Wood, President; Dr. Walter E. Lauderdale, Secretary; 
Hezekiah Allen, Treasurer; Col. John Borbach, Adoniram J. Abbott, 
Hon. Solomon Hubbard, Hon. James W.. Wadsworth, Ephralm F. 
Curtiss, William A. Wadsworth. 

Location. 

The village of Geneseo is delightfully situated in the valley of the 
Genesee, thirty miles south of Rochester, on the railroad leading from 
Rochester to Dansville. Students living on the line of the New York 
Central railroad will take the cars to Rochester, and thence to Geneseo 
by the Erie railway. Students coming by the Erie railway will^take 
the cars to Avon, and thence to Geneseo. 

Advantages. 

The school is supplied with a complete text-book librarv, containing, 
besides the works used in the school, others for reierence. The 
students have free access to the Wadsworth Library, which contains 
nearly ten thousand volumes. There is, besides^ a public reading- 
room, where can be found all the leading daily papers, papers on 
science, literature, art and religion, and all the monthlies and 
quarterlies, making it one of the most valuable aids to the student. 
The chemical and philosophical apparatus of the school is all new, 
and extensive enough to enable the student to perform all experiments 
of an elementary course. 

Boarding. 

Board can be. obtained in private families at rates varying from 
$2.75 to $4 per week, exclusive of washing. The Boarding Hall, in 
the Normal School building, is designed exclusively for ladies, in 
which board, including furnished room, fuel, lights aad washing, is 
furnished at 13.50 per week, payable quarterly in advance. 

All who board in the Boarding Hall are required to furnish their 
own towels, napkins, sheets, pillow-cases and comforters; each of 
which, as well as every article or clothing,. should be distinctly marked 
with the owner^s name in full. 

On arriving at Geneseo, students should go immediately to the 
Normal School building, where they will meet Bome. member of the 
faculty, who will render them all necessary assistance in securing 
boarding places. 
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PiKAKciAL Exhibit. 

Receipts. 

Amonnt in hands of Local Board October 1, 1878 9306 84 

Amount received firom State dnrihg the year ending 

September 30, 1878 18,400 87 

Amount received for tuition during jhe year 1 ,402 60 

Total 120,110 31 



a 



Disbursements. 

For teachers' salaries 113,450 00 

For library, text-books and apparatus , . , . 317 . 69 

For repairs and improvements 994 90 

For other expenses 5,038 76 

Amount in hands of Local Board September 30, 1879 . . 308 96 



Total • $20^110 31 



Detailed Aooouirr of Expenditures. 

Teachers' salaries : 

Wm. J. Milne 92,500 00 

Jerome Allen 1,600 00 

R. A. Waterbury '. . 1,600 00 

John M. Milne 1,400 00 

M. S. A. Kelsey 1,000 00 

Sara F. Fletcher. 1,000 00 

Myra P. Burdiek 700 00 

Anna B. Sherwood 600 00 

Lizzie McBride 485 00 

Jennie C. Coe 450 00 

Mary E. Bums 450 00 

Delia M. Van Derbelt 450 00 

Phebe B. Minard 315 00 

Mary E. Parks 300 00 

Henriette Gerke 300 00 

Maria W. Chichester 300 00 

Total $13,450 00 

Library, text-books and apparatns : 

S. Qardiner, apparatus 918 00 

Harper & Brothers, books: : 12 60 

E. B. Benjamin, chemicals, etc 62 10 

Hersey & Co., books and chemicals 39 24 

Jones Brothers & Co., books 46 35 

E. Steiger, encyclopedia. .'. 5 00 
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G. p. Barclay, gymnastio appai»tTi9 
H. A. Ward, skeletons and casts . . . 
Wm. n. Howard, human skel^toa • » 



Total 



Bepairs and improvemepts : 

Youngs Brothers, hardware 

J3. E, Doty, hardware , 

C. M. Schuyler, painting 

M. L. Perkins, painting 

J. B. Gorham, slating 

Beach & Metcalf, matting, etc , 

Shackleton Steam Heating Oo., radiators, etc 

J. Siddons, slate. 

8. Gardiner, bells - i 

Elmira Advertifiing Co., binding books. • • . < 

J. B. Harris, Jr., repairs on iron work 

M. W. Chase, settees , 

L. C. Morey, plants and trees. ..... ^ ..«...• . 

A. W. Butterway, furniture , 



Total 



Other expenses: 

*•• •• •• ». .. 

L. C. Morey,. janitor. ««« ^ «««.«,«•• 1 1 »« i « i « t « t «« t ••• » 

J. C. GreenhpWiS& Son>ftdyerti9iAg^^%*^.,,--. , • 

S. P. Allen, adyertiwng,. pratiug, etg, ,,,,,,,,»,,,,.. » 
F. Leonard, fertili^^r ««%,«,«•«.«, ^ « t « n « ^ t ^ ••• ^ ••••• • 

J. 0. O. Hayoeg, 9UppU^9... ^a^*^,,,^*^.. • 

W, W. Killip,.QhQipiQq.U, etQ, , ^ ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, , 

W. J. Dounae. & Qq.^ coaj, ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,.,,,,....... 

H. V. Colt, freight QP Qoal ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,.,,,,,,,,.,, 
F. J. CrandaU, .work ip laboratory ,,,,,,,,,..,,.,,.. 

V . OUrtlS, lUQlOer ffrtrrrfrrptfr..irrf;rf.f.. ..•*..•• 

A. J. Willard, drawing Qotvl , , , , p f ? ^ . • 

Hersey & Co., st^tiopery, books, etp, , , , . , , 

S. Carey, labQr ,,.,.,,,.,,,.,,,,,...,.,.,,•.,.,.,,. 
C . Quirk, labor. ,,,,,,,,,•..,,, 

E. P. Curtisq, mwPre, §eed, etc. ,,.•.,......» 

W.J. Milne, freight, express, postage, etc 

Mileage ..,,..., ...,.,,..,...,,...,..,.. 

T. F. Olmsted, teller, check book 

T. F. Olmsted, treasurer, gas. ••,,♦.,.. , . . ^ 

Thomas Lovell, labor , . , . . 

F.N. Burt, paper and supplies ,..•..,, 

P. Crystal, labor. ., . ♦ , 

F. W . Mate, blacksmithing ....,,..,,.,. ^ ,,. ♦ 

E. E. Doty, iiardwafe, etc..'. ,.«,,•.,.,«•,.• 

A. W. Butterway, repairs on furniture , , . , 

G. W. Husted, labor 



$15 90 


111 00 


7 50 


$3ir 69 


$i 08 


173 57 


94 60 


48 00 


23 50 


111 16 


324 84 


26 00 


13 50 


18 40 


U 00 


192 00 


24 75 


30 00 


$994 90 


$666 69 


2 50 


264 25 


15 25 


13 or 


9 01 


8,179 15 


371 40 


36 00 


18 45 


157 50 


88 26 


2 25 


8 25 


34 58 


65 22 


273 91 


4 60 


140 90 


19 50 


25 98 


13 50 


9 20 


101 11 


2 35 


18 00 
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S. 0. Oreen^ repairs on radiators^ eto b $56 80 

J« Borbach & Son^ rent of piano 60 00 

Jerome Allen, paper ' 6 00 

J. Craig, coal llO 00 

D. A. Eeed, labor 18 00 

W. E. Lauderdale, postage *. . . . ^00 

Crossette & Sherwood, books, stationery, etc 147 72 

Weed & Parsons, circulars. • « . 26 50 

G. McPall, labor 21 50 

Gavit& Co., diplomas ., 24 10 

J. B. Harris, Jr., labor 3 38 

G. S. Miller, labor. 12 50 

Exchange 48 

P. Welch, labor 9 00 

"Hotal $5,038 76 

Livingston County, ss.: 

James Wood, president, and Walter '&. Lauderdale, secretary, of the 
State Kormal and TraioiAg School at Genefleo^ being dnly twQjrn say, 
and each for himself says, that he has examined the foregoing state- 
ment of receipts and expenditui'ed, hni believes the same to be in all 
respects correct 

JAMES WOOD, 

WALTER E. liAtJDEBDALE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, ) 
.this 26th day of January, 1880. ) 

LoRiNG Olmsted, 

Notary Public* 



• 



(S.) / 

AKNTFAL KEPOBT of the OSWEGO STATE NORMAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL, FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1879. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — In conformity to the requirements of Isiw, the Local Board 
of the Oswego State Normal and Training School h^ewith aiubmit 
their annual report for 1879 : 

AMt:NDAirc:E!. 

Number of pupils registered : 

Normal school » • 365 

School of praotioe «... « » 476 

lotal 841 
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Average number of pupils in attendance t 

Normal school 283 

School of practice '. 285 

Total 568 



In comparing the number registered with the number reported the 
preyious year, there would seem to be a falling off in attendance. 
This is, howeyer, deceptive ; for the number in attendance was really 
larger in 1879 than m 1878, as is shown by the average attendance, 
which is considerably larger than last year. The reason why the num- 
ber reported as registerea this year is smaller than last year, is owing 
to the fact that the fall term for 1879 commenced the first of October, 
instead of the first Wednesday in September. This avoids the usual 
duplication that occurs where parts of these three are included. 

OFFICERS. 

. State Department of Public Ikstbuctiok. 
Keil Oilhoub, Superintendent. 

LoccU Board. 

Gilbert MoUison, President George B. Sloan, 

John K. Post, Secretary. Dayid Harmon, 

Daniel G. Port, Treasurer. Alanson S. Page, 

Samuel B. Johnson, John M. Barrow, 

Benjamin Doolittle, Delos De Wolf, 

Theodore Irwin» Thomas S. Mott, 

Abner G. Mattoon. 

Faculty. 

The following changes haye occurred in the faculty duriuff the year. 
At her own request, Mrs. E. D. Straight was excused from ner duties 
for a year. and a half on account of ill health, and Miss Margaret W. 
Morley was appointed to take charge of the Drawing and Penman- 
ship, and Miss Juliet A, Cook the classes in Literature and Com- 
position. 

Miss P. Elizabeth Sheldon resigned her position as teacher of Latin 
and Greek, and these subjects were assigned to Mrs. Mary D. Moore, 
the teacher of History. 

Miss Martha A. Eeeler, Principal of the Primary School of Practice, 
resigned her position for the purpose of deyoting a year to study, and 
Miss Sarah J. Walter, the assistant Critic of the Junior Department 
of the School of Practice, was appointed to the position. 

Miss Charlotte E. Hamilton, who was Assistant Critic in the Pri- 
mary Department • of this school, also resigned, and her place has 
been filled by the appointment of Miss Oeorgie A. Timerson ; and the 
position made yacant in the Junior Department by the transfer of 
Miss Walter has been filled by the appointment of Miss Martha E. 
Churchill. 
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These latter appointments were made aubseqnent to the close of the 
fiscal year^ but it seems better to make the record jn this connection 
than to put it off to another year. 

The following is a list of the names of the* faculty as organized for 
the ensuing year : 

Edward A. Sheldon, A; M., Ph. D., Didactics. 

Henry H. Straight, A. M., Natural Sciences. 

Isaac B. Poucher, A. M., Arithmetic, Algebra, and Methods of 
teaching Arithmetic. 

Herman Kriisi, A. M., GfeOmetry, History, and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, German and French. 

Matilda S. Cooper, English Qrammaf and Methods of teaching 
Grammar, and giving object lessons. 

Mary V. Lee, M. D., Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Reading 
and M!ethods of teaching Reading, Botany, FoTm and Inventive Draw- 
ing. 

Mary D. Moore, Latin, Greek and Hi&tory. 

Juliet A. Cook, Literature and Composition. " 

Margaret W. Morley, Penmanship and Drawing. 

Ordelia A. Lester, Composition, Rhetoric, Spelling, and Vocal 
Music. 

Rose Whitney, Principal of School of Practice. 

Sarah J. Walter, Geography, Methods in Color, and Principal of the 
Primary School of Practice. 

Martna E. Churchill, Assistant Critic in the Junior School of 
Practice. 

Georgie A. Timerson, Assistant Critic in the Primary School of 
Practice. 

Special Repairs aitd Eklargembnts of the Normal School 

Building. 

These have been going- on during the year, and, although thev have 
not seriously interfered with the work of the school, they have been a 
source of more or less interruption and annoyance, and have made it 
necessary to change somewhat the arrangement of the terms and vaca- 
tions. The present expectation is that the building will be completed 
ready for occupancy by the beginning of the next spring term. 

Detailed Statement of the Receipts and Disbursements of the 
Local Board for the Year ej^ding September 30, 1879. 

Receipts and Assets. 

Balance in the hands of the building commit- 
tee, being a part of the special appropriation 
for the enlargement and repairs of the 
school building :;... $7,432 75 

Amount received by the building • committee 
from the comptroller, being a part of the 
special appropriation for building 30,000 00 

Amount received from • the Department of 
Public Instruction for th-e current expenses 

of the school 18,361 64 

$56,794 39 



Disbursements. 
Teachers* waged : 

Edward A. Sheldon $2,600 00 

Henry II. Straight 1,920 00 

Isaac B. Poucher 1,800 00 

Herman Kriisi 1,600 00 

Matilda S. Cooper 1,200 00 

Mary V.Lee 1,200 00 

Mary D. Moore 200 00 

Juliet A. Cook 4 . 150 00 

Margaret W. Morley 300 00 

Ordelia A. Lester 800 00 

Eose Whitney 450 00 

F. E. Sheldon 600 00 

Martha A. Keeler 175 00 

Sarah J. Walter 175 00 

Emma D. Straight 4^0 00 



Mileage accounts : 

Amount paid January 27, 1879 1440 51 

Amount paid May 29, 1879 470 74 

Apparatus accounts : 

M. Mac Vicar, globe » • . 135 00 

Henry A. Ward, natural history collections 

and specimens. *..*....,♦ 101 00 

W. J. Austen, chemicals and glassware 5 55 

J. W. Schermerhorn, apparatus. ... 6 38 
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Library accounts : 

Hamilton & Nelson, books « ^ . . . . 160 61 

Taintor Bros., books * 74 52 

Henry Holt & Co., Latin books 80 42 

Peck & Schilling, tuning pianos 5 00 

J. B. Brigham, ind^x to "American Cyclo- 

psBdia" 6 00 

Ginn & Heath, text-books 43 76 

E. D, Straighl^ photographs ..*.».,.. 4 00 

£. J. Oliphant, binding books. ...... 4 .... • ^69 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, books 10 33 

D. Van Nostrand, books 11 05 

Calvin Clark, help at library 10 00 

A. B. Lippincott & Co., books 24 00 

E. H. Hames & Co., « Literary World '' 2 00 

Oliver Ditson & Co., music 5 75 

E. Steiger, German books. ** 9 54 

B. S. Curry, Walker's 'Atlas " 18 00 

Charles Scribner's Sons, books 44 96 

D. Appleton, books 30 70 

R. J. Oliphant, repairing books 27 15 

Ohas. T. Eeynolds, help at library lY 00 



tl3,520 00 



911 25 



147 93 



504 48 
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Expense account : 

J. N. Collins, faardwai^ and labor ... * $41 86 

Hamilton & Nedfion, stationery and crayons* i 19 97 

Wattgh ft WortSy lumber 5 01 

Oswego Gas Light Co., gas 76 28 

I). L. ft W. B, It Co.y freight^ ooal, use of 

Academy of Music 416 24 

Bobert Gordon, toweLs « .... 8 80 

A. Cooper, use of team ».*...*.. 4 00 

J. S. Poucher, horse and wagon . . . . » 2 00 

Eobert Oliver, ice lO 00 

Eldridffe ft Bros., teachers' f^gifeters ' 8 00 

E. A. Sheldon, disbursements 190 85 

Oswego Publishing Co., printihg ptOgfAmm&S 

and syllabuses, and advertising 66 75 

Bichard Oiiphant, paper, cards and pHntihg. . 183 43 

R Walpole, gas fixtures 1 15 

P. Malone, services as janitot, cleanihg rooms 

and washing towels y 47^ 06 

A. E. Penfield, lumber 13 89 

J. C. Ailing, stationery 6 53 

W. H. Gardner, lumber and (idi^enteHng. . . 5 02 

Water Works Co., water rent. ..;::........ 37 60 

Palladium Printing Co., priiitlAg arid aidVer- 

tising :.....::.. 62 35 

John McCall, blacksmithing 7 15 

C. H. Butler, chemicals, alcohol and bottles, 14 99 
Gibbs ft Bogers, carpenter work and mate- 
rials 86 86 

Tremain & Barton, paint and labor ........ 12 56 

Chase & Co., checks for k^ys and work 8 47 

Papyograph Co., paper and ink. «... 6 75 

Zell, Francis ft Co., alcohol 64 40 

Charles Coe, ch&rcoal 10 80 

Gavit ft Co., diplomas .«..<... ^ 47 ^ 

G^oree CareVi labor. ..«.«...« »...«. 9 80 

H» ]£ Straight^ expenses to Baltittiore ^ . . . . 56 00 

Alice Malone, washing towels . ^ ^ .,.,. 8 00 

Eeefe Brotherii, noztlea * « 2 50 

N. M. Andrews, tnatches 2 00 

L. L. Gordon, ribbon for diplomat, . . v 22 23 

T. C. & W. Gilchrist, jars and tubs 5 60 

J. McCarthy, jars and globes 5 73 

P. J. Dow, hardware 2t> 84 

C. A. Shead, repAirlng steam pipes 15 47 

T. Cotter, plumbing and materials 55 66 

William AnsteYi, chemicals 7 54 

Henry Otis, labor 9 93 



12,060 03 



18 
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Furniture Account 

Paine & Hunter, chairs, tables, wands, cases. . 11,121 94- 

Oibbs & Bogers, repairing cases 96 01 

$1,217 95 

Total amount of current expenses • $18,361 64 

Special Appropriation for repaiHng and enlarging the Normal 

School Building. 

Gibbs & Eogers, account on building con- 
tract $26,525 97 

T. Cotter, plumbing 371 87 

Kenyon & Co., hardware 350 00 

K. Williams, superintending 512 66 

P. Malone, work on boilers , 364 39 

John E. Lyon, drain privilege 200 00 

E. A. Shelaon, bill of expenses 15 07 

A. J. Warner, architect 500 00 

Joseph Gearing, brick •. 30 00 

Charles Allison, freight on brick 12 00 

E. H. Cook, plans for heating. 45 80 

M. J. Silisbee, plans 40 00 

N. Williams, bill material 18 65 

Syracuse Brick Co., brick 10 00 

C. Newell, bill 21 60 

$29,018 01 

Total, including current and building expenses. . . . $47,379 ^b 

* * • ■ 

Balance of building fund on hand $8,414 74 

GILBERT MOLLISON, President. 
J. K. POST, Secretary. 

City and County of Oswego, sa. : 

Before me, William Boon, a notary public, in and for the county of 
Oswego, State of New York, personally appeared Gilbert Mollison and 
J. K. Post, and made affidavit that the above statement is correct. 

WILLIAM BOON, 

Notary Public. 
Appendix. 

Number of pupils registered during the year : 

Males 73 

Females .'. 292 

Total • 365 

Average age of pupils in attendance during the year : 

Males 21 

Females 21 
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Number of graduates danng the year : 

Males 7 

Females 46 

Total c 63 

Number of graduates since school was established : 

Males ' 81 

Females 807 

Total 888 

Graduates foe Term ending January 21, 1879. 

Elementary English Course, 

Blakeman, Estella J., McOulIough, Belle, 

Cole, Mary R, Messenger, Frances E., 

Hastings, Josephine, Myers, Amelia B., 

Haviland, Alice, Smith, Alice J., 

Judson, Hattie R, Swaim, Nancy J., 

Kerr, Sarah M., Tuttle, Mary E., 

Kent, Louise T., Wilde, Anna E. 
McGhesney, Frances, 

Adva^nced English Course. 

Oulkin, Mary C, Nacey, Eliza A., • 

Guilfoy, Mary E., Oliver, Carrie M., 

McClure, Agnese Y., Weeks, Esther E. 

Classical Course. 
Beynolds, Frank. 

programme, JANUARY 21, 1879. 

9:80 ▲. M. TO 1 r. m., normal hall. 

Heading of Scriptures and Prayer. 

Mune, 

Qaartette — • " He, Watching ov:er Israel," (Elijah) Mendelssohn. 

Essay — Objects and Obstacles. Mary E. Guilfoy, 

Essay — Niagara Carrie M. Oliver, 

10:05 — LESSONS wrrH children in rboitation rooms. 

Geography (Picture Lesson) — A Junior, No. 20 Hattie R. Judson. 

Arithmetic — C Junior, No. 19 , . Mary R. Cole. 

Reading — B Junior, No. 14 , . . . Alice J. Smith. 

Form — C Primary, No. 9 Nancy J. Swaim. 

Music — A Primary, No. 28 Anna B. Wilde, 

10:86 — EXBRCiSBS in the hall. 

MuHc. 

Tenor Solo K Fen. Gardner. 

Essay — Womanhood .- . . Alice Haviland, 

— Uncrowned Kings Frank Reynolds. 
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11 — LB880NB WITH CmLDtUCH VX BiDGI1?ATI0N BOOKB* 

Geoffiapby (Keproductioa of Picture Lesson) A Junior, No. 20, Hattie R. JildBon 

Arithmetic — B Junior, Nd. 19 Belle McCullou^h. 

Gec^raphj (Productions of N. A.) — C Junior, No. 14 Marj C. Culkin. 

Numbeir — C Pximarv, No. 9 Louise T. Kent. 

Color — A Primary, No. 28 Esther E. Weeks. 

Music. 

Instrnmental Solo — '* Solitude," (Moelling) Alice Haviland. 

Essay — Edgar A. Poe A|(nese Y. XcClure. 

Becitation — From the Tragedy of King John Amelia B. Myers. 

11 355 — I^aSONS WITH CHILDBBN IN RECITATION BOOMS. 

Geography (State of New York) — B Junior, No. 20 « Sarah M. Kerr. 

Spelling — C Junior, No. 19 Josephine Hastings. 

Reading— C Piimaiy, No. 14 » Eliza A, Nacey. 

Animals — B Junior, No. 9 » Mary E. Tuttle. 

Number— A Primary, No. 2S Bstella J. Blakeman. 

12:25 — XXERCIBB8 IN THB HALL. 

Munc. 

Vocal Solo — *' HotteWard," (Abt) Anna E. Wilde- 
Essay — A Plea for Physical Culture Frances E. Messenger- 
Essay — Death is Life Franoefl MoChesney. 

Conferring of Diplomas by the Principal. 

Miuio, 
Trio—'* The Shades of Night,*' (Perring). . . Misses Cartri^t, Smith And Myers. 



i> 



CiiABB MOTTO'— "IK TRUfTH THERE'S VICTORY. 



OrADUATES FOB TbBM SNBIKO JuNE 3^ 1879. 

CHoBSicai Course^ 

J. Carey Ailing, Virginia Cartwright, 

Emma K. Hallock, James R. O^Gorman, 

W. Allen Poucher, Alfred TV. Richardson, 

Advanced English Course. 

Lilliati Baker^ Minnie H. GalkinU, 

O&lviti J- Clfttk, Mary P. Hopson, 

Helen M. Nichols, • Emma C. Scott. 

Elementary English Course, 

]?atiiiy Baldridge, . Emma I. Hicks^ 

Anna B. Chisholm, Charles F. Hubbard, 

Isabella G. Corwin, Fanny A* MorejT) 

Alice J. Crockett, Julia A. Pierce, 

Isabella L. Edic, Mary E. Pool, 

H. Franklin Foster, Addie M. Quigg, 

AUoe B- Griffith, Addi^ E. Roys, 



Mary Griffith, Mary A. Slattery, 

Martha J. Hart, Phebe A. Stilln^an, 

Mary L. Young. 

CLASS MOTTO — "BBRYICB IS THB MBA8UBB OF GRBATKESS." 

Pbogbammb — Tbbm Closing Juke 3, 1879. 

• ■ • « • 

MtLsie, 

Vocal Duet — *'0 ctn, Imagine 1" (Guinbuia^^) MisufsKtvtob^son and Cartwright. 

Essay — " Micawberism " / Julia A. Pierce. 

Essay — " Pictures and Pietorial Languagpe " Emma R. Hallock. 

Mu8ic, 

Instrumental Duet — " II Trov^tore ** (Verdi) Misses Calkins and Ck>rwin. 

Recitation — " Jane Conquest " Addle L. Roys. 

Essay— ** Agents " , , , ^ , ,, • • Charles P. Hubbard. 

Jiusic, 

Solo with Flute Aeeompaniment-"The Last Rose of Summer/' Virginia Cartwright. 
Lesson — C Primary , Addle M. Quigg. 

Flute Solo — " Heimweh " (Jungmann) Alfred W. Richardson 

Essay— " The Ruins of Rome " Phebe A. Stillman. 

Recitation —'* The Bride of the Greek Isle ". .' Lillian Baker. 

Munc, 

Solo — '* Judith " (Concone) , . , ,^ , r i ri • . fMiss ^utchQSon. 

Class Chronicle Mary L. Young. 

Oration — '* The Nation's Destiny/' Valedictory. James R. O'Qorman. 

Music, 

Quartette — *' Miserere *' (II Trovatore) '. . .Misses HatdiesoQ and Cartwright. 

Messrs. G^idner and Richardson. 
Conferring of Diplomas » , By Hon. Neil Gilmour. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OP THE LOCAL BOARD OP 
THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT POTS- 
DAM. 

Hon. NkIL GiLMOUBy 

SuperinUndmt of Public Instruciion ; 

Sib. — The Local Board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Potsdam, in aoeordance with the requirements of law, hereby trans- 
mits its eleTenth annual report. 

Attbkdakce. 

The number of pupils registered during iha yefir wa9 as follows : 

Normal pupils. , , 302 

Pupils in Normal classes paying tuition 72 

Practicing school «.•««...•• 164 



W.«.«w«*^ 



Total 538 
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Obadttates. 

The whole number of graduates is: 

Males ^ 47 

Females 126 



Total 173 



Graduates of Janpart 28, 1879. 
Advanced English Course, 

Helen M. Blanehard, Fred W. Best, 

Frank F. Williams. 

Elementary English Course. 

Ella N. Allen, Hannah T. Brosman. 

Orra A. Graig, Kcllie S. Chase. 

July 1, 1879. 

Classical Course. 

Hattie J. Bryan, Willard F. F. Selleck, 

Hiram E. Shoemaker, Arthur D. Stetson. 

Advanced English Cotirse. 

Hattie V. Bartholomew, Angie M. Bnms, 

Mary A. Donoyan, Albert Gale, 

Adele M. Haley. 

Elementary English Course. 
Minnie E. Baldwin. 

Faculty . 

Miss Amelia Morey has been granted leave of absence for one year 
on account of ill health. Mr. Wm. D. Marsh has been appointed 
to fill the place made vacant by the death of Prof. Engene S. Loomis. 
Miss Maggie C . Milne has been appointed to fill the place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Miss Mina Fletcher. Miss Fletcher was 
absent during the greater part of the year on account of ill health. 
Her place was supplied by Miss Hattie Leete. Mr. Marsh supplied 
the place of Prof. Loomis during the Spring term. Miss M. Amelia 
Qua has been appointed assistant critic in tne primary department. 

The names and departments of the present faculty are as follows : 

M. Mac Vicar Philosophy of Education. 

H. L. Harter Ancient Languages. 

Warren Mann, w ... % » Natural Sciences. 

Frank E. Hathome Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

r^ r^ m ji ( Methods in Geography and Arithmetic and 

Chas. G. Townsend.- -j Criticism. 
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Wm. D. Marsh Mathematics. 

George C. Shutts Rhetorical Work and Arithmetic. 

* Amelia Morej ,-. School Economy and Methods in Grammar. 

Hary L. Wood « .t . . . . Reading, Gymnastics and Methods in Reading. 

Mary M. Kyle ,..,., French, English Literature, History and Drawing. 

Francis A. Parmeter Principal Primary Departmant, and Criticism. 

Elizabeth Hargirave Principal Intermediate Department, and Criticism. 

Emily M. Dayton • • French, Rhetoric, Composition^and Penmanship. 

Alice £. Hartness Arithmetic and Criticism. 

Maggie C. Milne English Grammar and Criticism. 

M. Amelia Qua Criticism Primary Department 

Local Board. 

Henry Watkins^ A. M., President. 

Hon. A. X. Parker, Secretary. 

Geo. Z. Erwin, A, M., Treasurer. 
Jesse Reynolds, M. D., Gen. E. A. Merritt, 

Roswell Fettibone, A. M., Wm. A. Poste, A. M., 

Hon. John I. Gilbert, A. M., A. G. Gaines, D. D. 

The place made vacant by the death of Eben Fisher, D. D., was 
filled by the appointment of A. G. Gaines, D. D., President of St. 
Lawrence University. 

Location.. 

The school i& located in the village of Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co., 
N. Y., on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg R. R., six miles from 
Potsdam Junction (Norwood), on the Vermont Central R. R. Students 
should reach Potsdam the day before the opening of the term, and go 
directly to the Normal School Building, where they will be advised m 
regard to boarding places. Baggage may be left at the depot until a 
boarding place is secured, when it will be delivered free of charge. 

Expenses. 

Board can be obtained in private families, including washing, fuel 
and lights, at rates varying from 12.50 to $3.50 per week. 

The amount of fare necessarily paid on public conveyances in coming 
into the school will be refunded to those who remain a full term. 

Financial Statement. 

Receipts. 

Received from the State during the year, regular appro- 
priation $17,436 33 

Received for tuition 910 55 

Amount in hands of Local Board, October 1, 1878 227 84 



$18,574 72 



* Leave of absenoe tor one year. 
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Salaries of teachers and Janitor ,,,,.,.« 114,300 GO 

Bepairs and improyementfl < , . « 79d 17 

Books and apparatus • . . . . 483 97 

Other contingent and miscellaneouB bills, 2,597 56 

Amount in bands of Local Board; September 30, 1879, , 401 02 



«W«W^P«> 



•18,574 72 

Detailed Statement op Expbndititebs. 

Amount paid for Teachers^ Salaries. 

Malcolm MacVicar, Principal , $2,500 00 

Henry L. Harter, Vice-PrincipaJ . . , 1,600 00 

Warren Mann, teacher 1 ,400 00 

Eugene S. Loomis, teacher , 600 00 

Prank E. Hathorne, teacher. . , , . • • . 300 00 

Charles C. Towusend, teacher 1,000 00 

William D. Marsh, teacher , . . . , , . . . . 350 00 

Amelia Morey. teacher , 1,200 00 

Mary L. Wood, teacher 800 00 

Mary M. Kyle, teacher 1,000 00 

Frances A. Parmeter, teacher 700 00 

Elizabeth Hargrave, teacher 700 00 

Emily M, Dayton, teacher 600 00 

Alice E. Hartneas, teacher ,.,,,.,. 500 00 

Mina L. Fletcher, teacher , ,.,..♦ 200 00 

Hattie A Leete, teacher 200 00 

P I I ■ I I I I t.i ■» I tT- 

$13,650 00 

Contingent Expenses. 

Gaylord B. Lewis, janitor $650 00 

H. L. Harter, bills settled 224 20 

American Express Co., express charges 37 95 

L. Ingalls, ruling, printing and binding ^ 148 75 

Fay & Sweet, printing 80 35 

Hawkins & Son, printing 50 75 

George W. Swift, adjusting reflectors , 15 00 

U. S. Eeflector Co., fixtures 189 00 

Bachelder & Son, labor and merchandise 72 84 

N. E. School Furnishing Co., crayons , , . . 13 00 

:filliot Fay, P. M., postage 40 17 

Willson & Williams, repairs, etc 5 75 

Cephas G. Rogers, mason work , , . . 87 00 

Gavit & Co., diplomas 19 45 

Smith & McDougall, electrotyping and printing 49 00 

George N. Benedict, tuning pianos 19 00 

A. F. Corliss, tuning pianos 4 00 " 

G e orge W. Bonney, petroleum 12 44 

Woolworth & Graham, stationery 36 24 

J. H. Seeley, stationery and books 46 93 
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M. MacVicar, expenses 197 88 

Amelia Morey, expenses to Syracuse 11 90 

Warren Mann, expenses to Syracuse 11 40 

Peter Anstead, labor on black boards 2 00 

Ira Ransom, general repairs 76 85 

E. H. Holds, door springs , 13 00 

Ives & Mathews, labor and material 5 42 

Garlick & Munson, labor and materials 17 95 

Georffe B. Swan, lumber and blinds 69 56 

Charles W. Leete, repairs and materials 94 97 

H. M. Story, goods 2 13 

H. D. Thatcher, supplies 133 99 

R. F. Welch, merchandise, and repairs on clock 6 70 

O. E. Bonney, supplies 8 34 

A. N. Tupper, goods and repairs 2 50 

John McGilvery, carting 11 25 

H. Latty, carting 3 49 

H. R. iJeete, janitor's work at town hall 23 50 

S. D. Bridge, delivering baggage 5 10 

Byrne & Pitzsimmons, bronze vases 41 50 

M. A. Wright, painting and gilding mottoes 16 00 

Jessie P. Lawens, wood 100 00 

H. M. & N. E. Clark, wood 120 00 

Carlton Dayton, wood 80 00 

Patrick Barnet, wood 100 00 

Edwin Harris, wood 100 00 

John Goldie, wood 100 00 

Patrick Boyle, wood 100 00 

John S. Thompson, wood 100 00 

G. Tillia, slab wood 10 00 

Gaylord B. Lewis, sawing and putting in wood 80 90 

S. C. Griggs & Co., books 20 00 

Adam Miller & Co., books 36 26 

Baker, Pratt & Co., drawing models 28 50 

Oliver, Ditson & Co., music 25 62 

A. H. Andrews & Co., books and erasers 29 00 

John P. Morton & Co., books 30 40 

Charles Scribner's Sons, books 30 06 

Harder & Brothers, books and charts* 28 65 

D. Appleton & Co., books 161 ^4 

Biglow & Main, books 47 25 

Ginn & Heath, books 8 64 

Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., books 23-76 

E. Stacy, Bible 6 60 

James Noble, binding books 12 20 



83,786 33 

Expenditures from Academic Fund. 

Water commissioners, water rent tlOO 00 

Herbert J. Jones, clerk's services 120 00 

0. G. Rogers, mason work 30 00 

19 
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H. L. Harter, reading room expenses 

H. R. Leete, labor 

Fred. C. Herrington, orchestra instruction 

F. E. Hathorne, sheet music, etc 

J. G. Mclntyre, erecting lamps 

George Z. Erwin, Dr. Fisher's disbursements 

George B. Swan, teams for Prof. Loomis' funeral 

Warren Mann, expenses 

A. Denny, labor 

William La Roe, labor 

S. J. Beach, labor 

Dr. A. Winchell, course of lectures 

M. Mac Vicar, expenses 

Exchange paid on drafts of treasurer 





$85 98 




8 50 




122 00 




32 05 




21 84 




6 70 




7 00 




14 88 




10 00 




3 75 


• 


6 00 


% 


119 78 




37 68 




11 61 




$737 37 



St. Lawrence County, ss. : 

Henry Watkins, president, and A. X. Parker, secretary, of the 
Local Board of the State ISTormal and Training School at Potsdam, 
being duly sworn, say, and each for himself says, that he has examined 
the foregoing account, and believes the same to be in all respects 
correct and just. 

H. WATKINS, 
A. X. PAEKEK. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ) 
26th day of November, A. D. 1879. J 

C. E. Sanfoed, 

Notary Ftiblic. 



(U.) 
NORMAL SCHOOL CIRCULAR 

The following is substantially the common form of circular for each 
of the State Normal and Training Schools, located respectively at 
Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, Geneseo, Oswego and Potsaam: 

« 

STATE OF NEW YORK: 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent's Office, 

Albany, January 1, 1880. 

To the School Commissioners and City Superintendents of Schools : 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the following announce- 
ment, relating to the State Normal and Training School at . 

The design of the scliool is to furnish competent teachers for the 
public schools of the State. 
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Each county is entitled to twice as many pupils as it has representa- 
tives in the Assembly. For the want of qualified candidates the 
quotas of some counties may not be filled, while the number of eligible 
applicants from other counties may be greater than their quotas. 
Therefore, you need not limit your recommendations to any prescribed 
number, but encourage worthy and aspiring young men and women, 
who are qualified and intend to make teaching their vocation, to attend 
this school. 

To gain admission to the school, pupils must be at least sixteen years 
of age, and possess good health, good moral character and average 
abilities. They must pass a fair examination in reading, spelling, 
geography, and arithmetic as far as the roots, and be able to analyze 
and parse simple sentences. 

All appointments for admission are made by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, subject to the required examination, upon 
the recommendation of the several School Commissioners or City Su- 
perintendents of Schools, whose duty it is to use every reasonable 
means to secure the selection of suitable candidates. 

It is suggested that you advertise where you will meet and examine 
applicants for appointments, at a time not later than fifteen days before 
the opening of ttie term. Recommendations should be made as early 
as practicable, and be mailed promptly to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at Albany. 

Form of Kecommendation. 

To the BUperintendent of Public Instruction : 

hereby recommend of in the county of 

aged .... years, as possessing the health, scholarship, mental ability and moral 
character requisite for an appointment to the State Normal and Training School 
at 



School Comr District of tTie County of. 

[Dated.] 

Special Privileges of Pupils. 

Tuition and the use of all text-books are free. Students will be held 
responsible, however, for any injury or loss of books. They are advised 
to bring with them for reference any suftable books they may have. 
The amount of fare necessarily paid on public conveyances in coming 
to the school will be refunded to those who remain a full term. 

Terms and Vacations. 

The year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. The Fall 
term commences on the second Wednesday in September, and the 
Spring term on the second Wednesday in February. There will be an 
intermission for a week during the holidays. 

All pupils should be present promptly at the opening of the term. 

The examination for admission and classification will commence on 
Wednesday, and a failure on the part of candidates to be present at 
that time will subject them and the teachers to thejnconvenience of a 
private examination. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Elembntary English Course. 

First Year. 

First Term, — Arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading (last half), 
spelling and impromptu composition, linear drawing (daily), penman- 
ship (last half), vocal music (first half), light gymnastics (daily). 

Second Term, — Arithmetic, grammar and analysis (first half), botany 
(second half), rhetoric and English literature, reading (first half), 
physiology and ssoology (first half). United States history (second half), 
object and perspecctive drawing, composition (semi-weekly), penman- 
ship (first half), vocal music (second half), lignt gymnastics (daily.) 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Philosophy and history of education, school econ- 
omy, civil government and school law, methods of giving object les- 
sons and 01 teaching the subjects of the elementary course, declama- 
tions, essays and select readings. 

The object lessons include lessons on objects, form, size, color, place, 
weight, sound, animals, plants, human body and moral instruction. 

Second Term, — Practice in training school, essays, select readings or 
declamations. 

Advanced English Course. 

Students to be admitted to this course must pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in all the studies of the first year in the elementary English 
course. 

First Year. 

First Term, — Algebra, natural philosophy, general history, light 
gymnastics, geometiy, compositions, declamations, botany (half term), 
select readings. 

Second Term, — Algebra, book-keeping, physical geography, chem- 
istry, geometry and trigonometry, light gymnastics, compositions, de- 
clamations and select readings. 

Second Year. 

First Term, — Same as the first term of the second year of the ele- 
mentary English course. 

Second Term. — Moral philosophy, compositions, mineralogy and 
geology, practice in training school, methods in higher studies, light 
gymnastics. 

Classical Course. 

Students to be admitted to this course must pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in all the studies of the first year in tne elementary English 
course. 

First Year, 

First Term. — Algebra, geometry, general history, light gymnastics, 
botany (half term), Latin, compositions, declamations and select read- 
ings. 
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Second Term. — Algebra, light gymnastics, book-l^eeping, Latin, 
physical geography, astronomy, geometry and trigonometry, composi- 
tions, dedamations and select readings. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Latin, light gymnastics, natural philosophy, Greek 
or modern languages, compositions, declamations and select readings. 

Second Term, — Latin, moral philosophy, chemistry, light gymnas- 
tics, Greek or modern languages, compositions, declamations and 
select readings. 

Third Year. 

First Term. — Latin, philosophy of education, Greek or modem 
languages, light gymnastics, methods of giving object lessons and of 
teaching the subjects in the elementary English course, compositions, 
declamations and select readings. 

Second Term. — Latin, compositions, Greek or modern languages, 
methods in higher studies, mineralogy and geology, practice in train- 
ing school. 

DiPLOHA. 

Students who satisfactorily complete either of the above courses will 
receive corresponding diplomas, which will serve as licenses to teach 
in the public schools of the State. 

It will be seen by the preceding courses of study that students who 
have thoroughly mastered the subjects named in the first year of the 
elementary English course can, in two years, complete the advanced 
English course, or, in three years, the classical course. 

Students may be admitted to any class on examination, but no per- 
son can graduate from any one of the prescribed courses without pass- 
ing through the last two terms of that course- 

OONCLUSION. 

Allow me to urge you to use all proper means to extend information 
in regard to this school, Ijjiat young persons who possess the requisite 
qualifications may be induced to participate in its benefits. Your ex- 
perience must bear witness that the greatest need of the common 
schools is the service of more teachers who are thoroughly qualified, 
and I confidently trust that you will give a cheerful and prompt re- 
sponse to this call for your official action , 

NEIL GILMOUR, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Counties. Names of Aoademies. 

Steuben Canisteo Academy . 

Haverling Union School, Academic Department. 

Painted rost Union School, Academic Department. 

WoodhuU Union School, Academic Department. 

Suffolk Bridge Hampton Literary and Commercial Institute. 

Sullivan Liberty Normal Institute. 

Monti cello Academy. 
Tioga Candor Free Academy. 

Owego Free Academy. 

Waverly Union School, Academic Department. 
Tompkins Groton Union School, Academic Department. 

Ithaca High School. 

Trumansburgh Union School, Academic Department. 
Warren Glens Falls Academy, -f W. T. (Provisional.) 

Warrensburgh Academy. 
Washington . . . Greenwich Union School, Academic Department. 

Sandy Hill Union School, Academic Depart. W. T. 

Washington (Free) Academy. W. T. 

Whitehall Union School, Academic Department. 
Wayne Marion Collegiate Institute. W. T. 

Newark Union School and Academy. W. T. 

Ked Creek Union Seminary. W. T. 

Sodus Academy. 

Walworth Academy. 
Wyoming Attica Union School, Academic Department. 

Perry Union School, Academic Department. 

Pike Seminary. 
Yates Penn Yan Academy. W. T^ 

Eushville Union School, Academic Department. 



(W.) 

LIST OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS IN THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 

For the Term Commencing January 1, 1879. 

Counties. Dists. Names. Post-offioes. 

Albany 1. Alexander R. Baker Cedar Hill. 

2. Rufus T. Crippen Rensselaerville. 

3. Chas. E. Sturges Knox. 

Chas W. Cole (Citv Supt.) Albany. 

Murray Hubbard (Pres. Board of 

Education^ Cohoes. 

A. J, Robb (City Supt.) Cohoes. 

Allegany ... 1. George W. Tibbets Belfast. 

2. Albert Boardman Cottrell Richburg. 

Broome • . . . 1. Arthur G. Wilson Gt. Bend, Susque- 
hanna Co., Pa. 

2. Stephen D. Wilbur Bingham ton. 

M. L. Hawley (Sec. Board Ed) . . Binghamton. 
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/ 

Counties. Dists. Names. Post-offloes. 

Cattaraugus, 1. J. Henry Shallies Sandusky. 

2. Joel J. Orandall Little Valley. 

Cayuga 1. Will C. Hopkins Meridian. 

2. Peter Sutphin Cayuga. 

Benjamin B. Snow (Sec. Board 

of Education) Auburn. 

Chautauqua, 1. Ohas. H. Wicks Panama. 

' 2. J. Ebenezer Almy Sinclairville. 

Chemung. . . Ohas. Hathaway Horseheads. 

M. M. Merrell (City Supt.) Elmira. 

Chenango. . . 1. Leroy C. Hayes Norwich. 

2. Jesse E. Bartoo Coventry. 

Clinton 1. John B. Eiley Plattsburgh. 

2. Alexander Bertrand Plattsburgh. 

Columbia. . . 1. Amasa P. Lasher German town. 

2. George V. Bushnell Claverack. 

Cyrus Macey (City Supt.) Hudson. 

Cortland ... 1. Wm. D. Tuttle Cortland. 

2. Jerome J. Woodruff Homer. 

Delaware ... 1. George S. Bartlett ./.... Masonville. 

2. James H. Mcintosh Delhi. 

Dutchess ... 1. John F. Schlosser Fishk'l-on-Huds'n. 

2. Martin W. Collins Rhinebeck. 

Edward Burges (City Supt.) Poughkeepsie. 

Erie 1. Ernest Wende : Millgrove. 

2. George Abbott Hamburgh. 

3. John A. Wells Gowanda, Catt. Co. 

Chris. G. Fox (City Supt.) Buffalo. 

Essex 1. John T. Heald Upper Jay. 

2. Luther B. Newell Westport. 

Franklin ... 1. Sheldon A. Ellsworth Burke Centre. 

2. David D. D. Dewey Moira. 

Fulton David D. Crouse Broadalbin. 

Genesee Charles V. Hooper Batavia. 

Greene 1. Clarence E. Bloodgood Oatskill. 

2. George Townsend Greenville. 

Hamilton. . . Daniel Cochran , ' .... Wells. 

Herkimer. . . 1. Jerome B. Holcomb Newport. 

2. J. Alonzo Goodier Cedar Lake. 

Jefferson ... 1. Albert B. Watkins Adams. 

2. Ambrose E. Sawyer Carthage. 

3. George W. Lingenfelter Laf argeville . 

Fred. Seymour (City Supt.) . . . Watertown. 

Kings C. Warren Hamilton East New York. 

Thos. W. Field (City Supt.) . . . Brooklyn. 

Lewis 1. Boardman S. Hough West Leyden. 

2. Joseph A. Harvey Watson. 

Livingston . . 1. Foster W. Walker Caledonia. 

2. Ezra N. Curtice Springwater, 

Madison .... 1. G. Newton White Georgetown. 

2. John E. Toppin Cazenovia. 

20 
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Counties. Dists. Names. Post-offldes. 

Monroe .... 1. Lucius N. Allen Honeoye Falls. 

2. Allen J. Ketcham Olarkson. 

A. L. Mabbett (City Supt) Rochester. 

Montgomery, Alonzo Geweye Spraker's Basin. 

New York . . John Jasper, Jr. (City Supt) . . New York. 

Niagara .... 1. Chas. H. Tieonard Sanborn. 

2. Richard D. Balmer Ransomville. 

Arthur A. Skinner (City Supt) . . Lockport. i 

Oneida ...... 1. Frank P. Ashley Whitestown. 

2. Julius M. Button Deansville. 

3. Jonas W. Armstrong Rome. 

4. George Griffith Westernville. 

A. McMillan (City Supt) Utica. 

Onondaga . . 1. Robert Van Keuren Jordan. 

2. Wilson W. Newman South Onondaga. 

3. Richard W. McKinley CoUamer. 

Edward Smith (City Supt.) .... Syracuse. 

Ontario .... 1. George V. Chapman Chapinville. 

2. Gerrit S. Preston Victor. 

Orange 1. Charles W. Gedney Newburgh. 

2. Thos. S. Hulse Westtown. 

R. V. K. Montfort (City Supt.).. Newburgh. 

Orleans .... Edward Posson Medina. 

Oswego 1. Wm. B. Howard Fulton. 

2. Harmon D. Nutting Parish. 

3. Jay E. McGuire Lacona. 

V. C. Douglass (City Supt.) . . . Oswego. 

Otsego 1. Albert G. Tuthill Westford. 

2. Abram G. Miller Laurens. 

Putnam Thomas H. Reed Brewster's Station. 

Queens ... 1. Chas E. Surdam Port Washington. 

2. Isaac G. Fosdic Jamaica. 

Alanson Palmer (City Supt.). . . Long Island City. 

Rensselaer . . 1. Edward Wait Lansingburgh. 

2. Garden Morey Nassau. 

David Beattie (City Supt.) Troy. 

Richmond . . .Chas. H. King Stapleton. 

Rockland . . . Wm. Van Wagenen Ramapo. 

St. Lawrence, 1. Erwin S. Barnes Gouverneur. 

2. Albert L. Cole Hermon. 

3. Lucius L. Goodale Potsdam. 

N. W. Howard (City Supt.) . . . . Ogdensburg. 

Saratoga 1. Wm. L. Hoyt Charlton. 

2. John W. Shurter Saratoga Springs. 

Schenectady, H. Maynard Akin Schenectady, 

Samuel B. Howe (City Supt.) . . Schenectady. 

Schoharie . . 1. Wm. H. Albro Middleburgh. 

2. George D. Ostrom Cobleskill. 

Schuyler ... A. C. Huff Watkins. 

Seneca Isaac H. Stout Farmer Village. 
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Counties. Dists. Names. Fost-offloes 

Steuben 1. George Horatio Guinnip Hammondsport. 

2. Beuben H. Williams Lindley. 

Suffolk L Cordello D. Elmer Southold. 

2. Justin Boe ... Patchogue. 

Sullivan ... 1. Charles Barnum Monticello, 

2. Joseph Taylor Parksville. 

Tioga Henry W. Childs Owego. 

Tompkins . . 1. Andrew B. Humphrey Ithaca. 

*2. Jas. McLaehlan, Jr Groton. 

Ulster 1. Wm. E. Mower Saugerties. 

2. Henry M. Baucher New Paltz. 

3. Stephen D. Soule Shandaken Centre. 

Warren . . » . Bandolph McNutt Warrensburgh. 

Washington , 1. Henry T. Hedges Shushan. 

2. Edward C. Whittemore Middle Granville. 

Wayne 1. Sidney G. Cooke Lyons. 

2. Wm. T. Goodnough Newark. 

Westchester, 1. Joseph S- Wood Mt. Vernon. 

2. Theo. B . Stephens Tarrytown. 

3. Edward N. Barrett Bedford Station. 

Wyoming. . . 1. John B. Small wood Warsaw. 

2. Clarkson A. Hall Gainesville. 

Yates William F. Van Tuyl Penn Yan. 



(X.) 

REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS TO THE STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

ALBANY COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — In compliance with the request contained in your circular of 
November 24, 1879, I respectfully submit the foUowmg brief state- 
ment, in addition to the financial and statistical reports already sent 
to the Department : 

1st. The general condition of the schools in this district differs 
materially, some good, some poor. It seems to be almost impossible 
to sift out all the poor teachers, and, in my opinion, as long as trustees 
look at the wages paid teachers, more than they do at their qualifi- 
tions, so long may we expect poor schools. 

2d. The trustees complain in regard to making out the annual 
school reports, stating that the blanks to be filled out are so compli- 
cated that they (being farmers) cannot make them accurately. If 

♦For term commenoing January 1, 1878. 
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Eossible, would it not be better to simplify said blanks, as it is of the 
ighest importance that the reports be made correct and reliable. 

3d. The Compulsory Education law is a dead letter in this district, 
as no one chooses to meddle with it. 

4th. In this district we have some very fino school-rooms, yet many 
of them are not what they should be. I believe pupils will learn 
much faster in a large, pleasant school-room than they will in a small, 
rickety one. Teachers can teach a better school in a pleasant and 
inviting school-room than in one that is otherwise. If parents would 
visit the school-room more, it would encourage the teacher and improve 
the school to no small extent 

Not one district clerk in ten reports to the town-clerk the officers 
elected at annual meetings. 

In the majority of schools we have a change in teachers every term, 
which is very detrimental to success and education. 

In regard to libraries, I would say their day is past ; they amount 
to nothing in this district, as the library money is nearly all used to 
pay teachers' wages. 

Two Teachers' Institutes were held in this county the past year. 
The first was held at Olarksville, February 24th, continuing one week, 
under the able instruction of Prof. James Johonnot, assisted by Prof. 
Charles T. Barnes, and was well attended. The second was held at 
Adamsville, August 4th, and continued one week, but owing to sick- 
ness I was unable to attend. Commissioner Sturges informed me 
it was a success. 

We have a good Teachers' Association in this county, which meets 
semi-annually. The last meeting was held at Adamsville, and 
although not largely attended, we think good was accomplished. 

Thanking the Department for many favors, I remain. 

Yours truly, 

KUFUS T. CEIPPEN, 

School Commissioner^ 
Eensselaerville, N". Y., December 12, 1879. 



ALBANY COUNTY— Albany City. 

Hon. Neil Gilmotjr, 

Superintendent of PvhliG Instruction: 

Sib. — In compliance with your circular of the 24th ultimo, I 
have the honor to submit the following report of the condition and 
wants of the public schools of the city of Albany, together with a 
brief statement of the workings of the system during the school 
year ending August 31, 1879. The following is an exnibit of the 
receipts and expenditures during the year ending at the above 
date : 

Receipts. 

Cash balance on hand September 1, 1878 $85,883 00 

Eaised by tax 137,992 00 
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State apportionment $47,709 84 

From literature fund, etc.. High School 2,332 19 

From non-resident pupils 855 50 

From sales of drawing books, pencils and rubbers .... 9 90 

From sales of old desks, etc 174 50 

From High School pupils, use of books, etc 1,162 67 

$276,119 60 



Eaypenditures, 

Teachers' salaries $139,364 10 

Text-books and stationery 3,139 77 

School apparatus 22 96 

Eepairs 8,074 59 

School furniture i. 279 62 

Heaters and stoves 1,923 20 

Fuel 5,536 24 

Janitors, cleaning school-houses, etc 6,620 28 

Miscellaneous expenses 1,998 08 

Salary of superintendent and secretary 2,000 00 

Supplies 2,009 57 

Blank-books, printing, etc. ... 1,919 72 

Alteration^ of school-houses 5,782 57 

Salary of superintendent of buildings, etc 1,500 00 

Library 879 80 

Evening schools 2,011 25 

Rent of lot for use of school No. 5 190 00 

Rent of house for use of school No. 17 20 83 

Rent of house for use of school No. 20 192 00 

School-house No. 17 7,508 95 

Purchase of lot for school-house No. 20 2,000 00 

School-house No. 25 8,493 81 



Total $201,467 34 

Cash balance on hand September 1, 1879 74,652 26 

$276,119 60 



\ 



Twenty-six schools were in operation during the past year, com- 
prising one High School, thirteen schools having senior, interme- 
diate and primary grades, one having senior and intermediate only, 
eight having intermediate and primary, and three having primary 
grades only. Eight of the larger schools have supervisory princi- 
pals. The total number of teachers employed was 222, of whom 25 
were men and 197 women. 

The principal statistics of attendance during the year are as 
follows : 
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Total number of seatings 11,219 

Total number enrolled 14,638 

Total average attendance 9,193 

Percentage of attendance based on enrollment 63 

Percentage of attendance based on number belonging 92 

Total number of cases of tardiness 42,170 

Percentage of tardiness 2.3 

Promotions from primary to intermediate grade 1,095 

Promotions from intermediate to senior grade 716 

Promotions from senior grade to High School 236 

A comparison with the statistics of 1878 shows an increase in the 
number enrolled of 608 and an increase in the average attendance 
of 117. These figures, though not striking, show a healthy con- 
dition and warrant the conclusion that tne public generally are well 
satisfied with the management of the schools. 

The sexes are nearly equally divided in our schools, the number 
of boys enrolled being 7,400, and of girls 7,232. Co-education 
still obtains in all grades. Added experience confirms our belief 
that the practice of bringing boys and girls into the same classes is 
sound in principle and nappy in its results. The daily contact 
strengthens the weaker and refines the stronger sex, while both are 
stimulated to a healthy emulation. 

Two new buildings were opened in October, 1878. Both of these 
buildings are excellent in arrangement and complete in appoint- 
ment. We believe that they are as nearly perfect in sanitary ar- 
rangements as possible. Each has eight rooms, with seats for 
fifty-six pupils in every room. 

Two large buildings and one small one were remodeled during 
the past summer to conform to this plan. Ten old buildings stiu 
have large study rooms, with recitation rooms ofi: As rapidly as a 
moderate expenditure of money each year will permit, it will be our 
policy to remodel or replace these until the wnole system becomes 
uniform in respect to arrangement of rooms. 

Each year we are better pleased with the results attained through 
the concentration of responsibility and the economy of time eflTected 
by the small room plan. 

In respect to scholarship and discipline, the schools continue to 
hold their hiffh rank. The great interest shown heretofore in the 
special branches of industriS drawing and music have not abated. 
Drawing has been advanced one jear in the High School with gratify- 
ing success. The annual exhibition of original designs, held in June 
last, was largely attended by the public. Several thousand speci- 
mens were exhibited, all showing a decided advance in merit credit- 
able to both teachers and pupils. Drawing is no longer an experi- 
ment in our schools. 

The subject of reading has received more attention during the 
past year than formerly. I believe that better and more philo- 
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Bophical methods of instruction in this branch are now in use. Our 
immediate want is a supply of supplementary matter to be used for 
sight and occasional reading. 

We are obtaining the majority of our teachers from the High 
School. They are generally exceptionably well qualified in respect 
to scholarship and character, but are largely deficient in knowledge 
of methods and school economy. 

As suggested last year, our most imperative needs at present are 
a course of normal instruction in our High School and Saturday 
teachers' class for those of slight experience. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES W. COLE, 

Superintendent. 
Albany, N.Y., December 31«^, 18Y9. 



BROOME COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Gtilmoub, 

Superintendent of Pvhlic Instruction : 

Sib. — The following brief report of the schools in the first com- 
missioner district of Broome county, for the year ending September 
30, 1879, is .respectfully submitted : 

This district embraces the seven following towns, viz. : Chenango, 
Oolesville, t5t)nklin, Fenton, Kirkwood, Sanford and Windsor, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-one school districts, with one hun- 
dred and sixteen houses in this county, and five houses in adjoining 
counties in joint districts. 

One hundred and twenty-six teachers have been employed at tlie 
same time for twenty- eight weeks or more. Of these, one was 
licensed by a State Normal School, twelve by the State Superin- 
tendent, and the rest by the Commissioner. Twenty-eight and 
four-sevenths per cent of teachers employed were males. 

The wages paid for teaching at present are not suflicient to engage 
the best talent, or very deeply interest the better class of teachers. 
Measures are necessary to certain ends. If we have a high order of 
talent in the school-room, suflficient means must be employed to 
bring it. Some trustees are too apt to practice a false economy by 
hiring a class of teachers to be had at the very lowest living rates, 
without regard to the quality of work done in the school -room. We 
try to place none but competent teachers in the field, but, of these, 
some are more competent than others, and the true economy, for 
the interest of our children, is for trustees to place the very best 
teachers in the schools at fair wages. 

Teachers should take and read regularly some live educational 
journal ; they should also be thorough newspaper readers, and try 
in every available way to fit themselves well for their high calling. 
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But, after the most careful preparation, a keen insight of child 
nature and a tact for managing- in the Bchool-room must be pos- 
sessed, or the teacher is a failure and the school a farce. 

Certificates have been granted to about fifty per cent of applicants. 
The number of children between the aces of five and twenty-one 
years on the 30th day of September last, was 6,267, of whom 
4,564 attended school some portion of the year. The average daily 
attendance of all the schools during the year was 2,273.346. Value 
of school-house sites, $8,583.00. valxxe of school-bouses, $45,586.00. 
Assessed valuation of taxable property, $6,411,162.00. Amount of 

?ublic money received, $13,029.57. Raised by tax, $11,384.65. 
'aid for teachers' wages, $23,357.59. Paid for building new houses 
and repairing old ones, $1,871.80. The total expense of this dis- 
trict during the year was $28,126.56. One new school district has 
been formed. Three new houses have been built — two in Sanf ord 
and one in Chenango. The houses in district No. 1, in Chenango, 
and No. 2, in Kirkwood, are very poor and illy suited to the wants 
of so large and wealthy districts. 

One change in the manner of conducting our schools is respect- 
fully suggested. It is this : that trustees open the schools as soon 
as they take their office in the fore part of October each year, and 
continue the session for twenty-eight weeks or more, with a vacation 
of two weeks during holidays and one week early in the Spring. 
The reason for this change is obvious. This manner would employ 
only about one-half the number of teachers, but for twice the 
length of time, thereby making the profession more of an object ; 
it would give small children as much opportunity for schooling as 
they have at present, and present very much better opportunity to 
the older ones. 

Summer schools are very poorly attended, especially after berry- 
picking and haying commence ; and the extreme heat during July 
and August creates a listlessness in both pupil and teacher whicn 
gives an indisposition to mental labor. Trustees have the power to 
follow this suggestion if they see fit. It would be better if the 
Legislature would change the commencement of the school year to 
September Ist, thereby giving opportunity to open schools one month 
earlier. 

Our Teachers' Institute was held in Binghamton, commencing 
September 1st, and continuing five days. The exercises were con- 
ducted by Profs. K. E. Post and James Johonnot, of Ithaca. 

We cannot speak too highly of these faithful instructors nor of 
the practical lessons given each day. These gentlemen have gained 
a national reputation as institute instructors, and we trust tne two 
hundred and forty-eight teachers, who attended, were greatly bene- 
fited by the work. 

The Union Schools at Windsor and Deposit, under the able man- 
agement of Prof.H. W. Callahan and J. B. Dunbar, respectively, 
have each a teachers' class, and are sending out many faithful and 
efficient teachers. 
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The teachers of this district, generally, are working nobly for the 
advancement of the caase of edacation. Their position is responsible 
and a respectable one, and is so considered by the people of this 
county. 

To no other class, except parents, is the future welfare of our 
country so fully committed as to the teachers of our youth, for they 
deal with the young when their minds are pliable, and habit and 
character easily formed. 

In closing, I desire to say I feel deeply obligated to my worthy 
associate. Commissioner S. P. Wilbur, for his kindness and hearty 
co-operation, and to the Department of Public Instruction for 
prompt replies ; also to the teachers and people for their kindness 
and hospitality. 

Very respectfully yours, 

A. G. WILSON, 

School Commissioner. 
BiNGHAKTON, N. T., Dcc. 13, 1879. 



CATTAEATJGUS COUNTY— Fibst District.' 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Sujpervritendent of Pvhlic Instruction : 

Sib. — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a circular 
from the Department of Public Instruction, requesting a brief 
report of the condition and wants of the schools under my super- 
vision, and I respond as follows : My annual report heretofore 
forwarded to the Department is referred to as containing the statis- 
tics of the schools in this commissioner district. 

This being mv first year in the field in this capacity, I am unable 
to report as to the condition of the schools this year, over those of 
last, farther than the annual reports of the two years will show. 

Last January, upon assuming the duties of this ofiice, I found a 
large surplus of teachers licensed in this district, and a majority of 
the schools filled with the more incompetent ones. The great com- 
mand from the people to me was to do away with this, and bring 
the more competent ones back to the school-room. 

At this time we were completely blockaded with snow, and I 
could not do much in the way of visiting schools ; consequently I 
had very few opportunities, during the remainder of the winter 
term, to become acquainted with the teachers and the results of 
their work in the school-room. In the Spring I commenced my 
work, and have endeavored to bring about a better state of things. 

I have held 29 public examinations, and made 176 visits. 

As I become better acquainted with the teachers in the school- 
room, I can see, although they are educationally qualified, where a 
21 
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still greater redaction in numbers can be made, and result in a 
benefit to our schools. 

I believe there is a growing interest in the cause of education in 
this district, that the people are beginning to realize the value of 
^ood schools, of school-bouses well located, and furnished with com- 
iqrtable seats and desks. 

I find a willingness through the district to be liberal in the com* 
pensation of teachers, when they are satisfied they are getting good 
ones. I have encouraged this willingness, and hope to return to 
the school-room many who have left tneir chosen profession to find 
a more remunerative employment in other fields of labor. 

I find the people pay very little attention to furnishing their 
school-rooms with the needed apparatus, such as charts, maps, 
globes, etc. 

I think if our library money could be used for thi^purpose, it 
would result in much good. As it now is, with a few exceptions, 
it is used to pay teachers' wages, and in some cases, contrary to the 
law. I think it should be appropriated for some other use, or be 
included in the other moneys for teachers' wages. 

Our Teachers' Institute, conducted by Prots. Henry C. Northam 
and Charles T. Pooler, was pronounced by those in attendance, the 
most interesting sessions held in this county for years. I trust 
another year we can report to you a better attendance, for the 
reason the last one was a success. 

District clerks are very negligent, none of them report the names 
of the district officers as required by law, and town clerks neglect 
the plain duties of their omce in relation to the common schools. 

In conclusion, I would say, I am convinced a commissioner, un- 
aided, cannot make our schools a success, but with the united efforts 
of district clerks, town clerks, trustees and patrons, our schools 
can be made what they never have been. 

I am under great obligations to the Department for the many 
favors received during this, my first year. 

I remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. HENEY SHALLIES, 
School Commissioner. 

Sandusky, N. T., Decemher 18, 1879. 



CATTARAUGUS COUNTY — Second District. 
Hon. Kkil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Pvblio InstnccHon : 

Sib. — In compliance with your invitation, I submit the following 
in regard to tne schools of the second district of Cattaraugus 
county. 

In the 18 towns of which the district is composed, there are 144 
school districts in which are employed 172 teachers. During the 
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past year these teachers have taught, or at least had charge of, 7,082 
children. I say had charge of, because, although there are many 
excellent teachers among tne number, there are some who have en- 
tirely mistaken^ their calling, and whose presence is of but little 
benefit to those under their care. 

Many of the schools are in a very backward condition, and it is 
really surprising that in the boasted light of the nineteenth century 
there should be such dense ignorance as prevails in many places. 
In many cases the school buildings are old and dilapidated, quite 
unsnited to the wants of a vigorous, flourishing school. There also 
appears to bo a lack of interest on the part of some who should be 
awake to the importance of securing to their children the advan- 
tages derived from a liberal education. 

There are some who, through an erroneous idea of economy, pro- 
cure the very cheapest teacher possible. As in every thing else, a 
cheap workman is either unskilled and incompetent or inactive and 
ineflScient. I believe the remedy lies, in part, in establishing a 
higher standard for teachers, and this I have triea to do as far as 
practicable, and am glad to know that throughout the State there is 
a tendency to raise tne grade, and thereby benefit both schools and 
teachers. 

The cost of maintaining the public schools during the year end- 
ing September 30, 1879, was $52,302.14; amount apportioned from 
public funds, $18,221.48 ; amount raised by tax, $34,180.66 ; the 
average rate of taxation being three and one-half mills. 

This is not an exorbitant rate, and might be increased with bene- 
fit to all concerned. A government of the people, for the people, 
by the people cannot be entirely successful until education is so 
universally diffused that all shall know and realize the extent of 
individual responsibility. 

There has been one Teachers' Institute held in this county during 
the past year. This was at Olean, commencing November 10, and 
continued one week. The attendance was good. Professors 
Northam and Pooler were the instructors, and from their largo 
stock of practical knowledge and extended experience, imparted 
much valuable information to those in attendance. Hon. Neil 
Gilmour also favored us with his presence and added much to the 
interest and benefit of our meeting by cheerfully answering several 
questions of importance to teachers propounded by them. 1 believe 
this institute is generally regarded as one of the best ever held in 
' this county, and trust that increasing interest may be manifested in 
these gatherings. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOEL J. GRAND ALL, 

School Commissioner, 
Ltttlb Valley, N. Y., December 18, 1879. 
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CAYUGA COUNTr. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Pvblic Instruct' on: 

Sir. — The following brief remarks concerning the condi- 
tion and needs of the schools of this commissioner district aro 
respectfully submitted, in compliance with 3'our request. 

in all probability the condition of the schools has not greatly 
changed since you received your last report of this character from 
my predecessor in oflSce. The standard of qualification of teachers 
during the last year remained the same as previous to the first of 
January, but I found many who had been licensed, unqualified by 
reason of lack of learning, and but seventy per cent of the whole 
number examined were licensed, and I earnestly hope that the grade 
of teachers now at the work is not below the grade of last year. 
There is an increased and growing interest in the work on part of 
teachers as is manifested in associations and at the last Teachers' 
Institute, and this interest prompted the commissioners of this 
county to petition you for the appointment of an institute in this 
county next Spring. In many localities the people are more awake 
in the interest of good schools and teachers of experience than they 
have been heretofore. But, as always, it has been in districts where 
schools are supported by a majority of taxpayers who have no other 
interest than to keep school running merely to obtain a share of 
the public apportionment ; they invariably hire the cheapest and 
of course the least experienced teachers. The large majority of 
teachers are those of experience and who make teaching a business 
profession. We need more schools wherein teachera are to be edu- 
cated. We want more educated tedchera. We want a higher 
public interest in favor of schools and education generally, 'we 
want parents to instil -in the minds of the children, principles of 
obedience to teachers, principles of punctuality in attendance at 
school, principles of perseverance in study and principles of sound 
morals. And when parents will thus work for the end that the 
teacher now labors for almost alone, then, and not till then, will our 
common schools be eminently successful. 

WILL C. HOPKINS, 

School CoTnmisaioner, 

Weedspoet, N. Y., December 18, 1879. 



CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY— First District. 

Hon. Nbil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
Sir. — In compliance with the request contained in your circular, 
I have the honor to submit the following report of the condition, 
progress and wants of the schools under my supervision. 



/ 
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This commissioner district is composed of twelve towns, embrac- 
ing within its limits one hundred and fifty schools, in which are 
employed at the present time one hundred and seventy-nine duly 
licensed teachers, of whom, over ninety per cent have had more or 
less experience in school work. In some localities, I find the school- 
houses clean and comfortable, well filled with children, who are 
taught by earnest, enthusiastic and competent teachers, supported by 
trustees who are satisfied with nothing but the best of every thing 
with which to provide their children, while I am obliged to report 
the reverse as being true in other places. ^ 

The Union Schools are well conducted, each showing an increased 
attendance. Profs. Balcam, Pratt, Hall and Wedge, of the West- 
field, Mayville, Sherman and Clymer schools, are all acknowledged 
educators, who know the wants of their respective schools, and with 
unusual promptitude remove the evils which would tend to retard 
the progress of the pupils intrusted to their care. 

Several of the leading common schools are under the management 
of experienced teachers who have had special preparation for their 
work; prominent among these are Messrs. Swetland, Tate, Onthank, 
Knowlton, Mathews and McGowan, of the Panama, Ripley,. Delanti, 
Findley's Lake, Brocton and Busti schools, all of whom are retained 
for the ensuing year. 

As a result of my visitations during the year, I find the village 
schools are, without an exception, gradually growing better and 
stronger ; the talent and tact of the teachers employed, coupled with 
the energy, enthusiasm and liberality of the school officers and 
patrons, all unite to create an influence which reaches out into the 
rural districts, and forces the brightest and most advanced to seek 
the village in order to secure the benefits of the superior advantages 
aflEorded by the larger schools. 

Then again the village schools are surrounded by ardent and en- 
thusiastic admirers who embrace every opportunity to increase their 
powers and efliciency ; they slv€ supported by the local press which 
reflect the bright side of the picture, by giving publicitv to school 
exercises, such as examinations, relative standing of pupils as regards 
scholarship and deportment, etc. 

While I am satisfied with the condition of this class of schools, 
and feel that they are accomplishing a uoble and grand work, I can- 
not help feeling that they are sapping the life and vitality out of 
the rural schools, and this, through the apparent apathy of the rural 
district officers. 

In visiting these rural schools, I usually find but few children in 
attendance, in comparison to the school population of the district. 
Many of the trustees seem to think that the smaller the school the 
fewer the dollars \^ill be needed to maintain it ; and the teacher 
apparently in sympathy with the officer is willing to have a small 
school in order that it may lessen his work. This, in brief, is the 
condition of our schools at the present time. 
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I cannot, in this report, say much regarding the progress of oiir 
schools. I assumed the duties of the office January 1st, 1879, and 
have not the statistics at hand for a comparison ; but 1 promise the 
Department to be faithful to my trust, to use all honorable means 
to better the condition of that class of schools which are most in need 
of encouragement and support. 

Wants. 

1. Older and more experienced teachers. 

2. Greater liberality on the part of the trustees. 

3. A more regular attendance. 

Regarding the first it may be said that the commissioner has his 
remedy, but whether it is possible for him to cause the elimination 
of all unworthy persons now found in the service- is a question not 
easily answered. 

If we could incite greater interest in our schools on the part of 
the trustees, the want of liberality would be comparatively unknown. 

One of the greatest evils existing in our schools is the irregular 
attendance of pupils. A respectable percentage of tlie school popu- 
lation attend school some portion of the year, but the average daily 
attendance is far below our ideal. 

The Institute was held at Jamestown, with Profs. Northam and 
Kennedy as instructors. The instruction given the teachers by these 

fentlemeii is admirably adapted to the peculiar wants of our schools. 
'he Institute was visited by Hon. Neil Gilrfiour, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. This proved a very pleasant surprise to the 
teachers, for his talk during the afternoon and address in the even- 
ing of September 4 were of incalculable benefit to all interested in 
the prosperity of our schools. 

Nothing would please the teachers and commissioners of the county 
better than to meet the gentlemen again in the same capacity at our 
next institute. Your obedient servant, 

C. H. WICKS, 

School Commissioner, 

Panama, N. Y., Dec. 20th, 1879. 



CHEMUNG COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instncction : 

Sir. — In accordance with your request, the following report is 
respectfully* submitted : 

There are some matters pertaining to our schools which might be 

improved. 

One of the greatest evils in our county is the idea prevalent with 
manv trustees that competition should be encouraged, with a view 
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of getting the fichools through the required twenty-eight weeks at 
the least possible expense, in order to fulfill the letter of the law, 
rather than pay a fair compensation to better teachers, thns nearly 
demoralising the entire school system and driving our first class 
teachers into other business. 

Another evil is electing the single trustee for one year only. In 
several instances, trustees were elected last fall by the manipulation 
of teachers in their own interest; changing teachers to the detri- 
ment of the schools in some cases, and in others continuing some 
who should have been removed for better ones. I like the one 
trustee system if trustees could be retained for two or three years 
without change. 

"We have teachers enough in this county who are well qualified 
to fill all the schools, and they are found in attendance at nearly 
every session of the Teachers' Institute, while othera, with barely 
knowledge enough to obtain third grade certificates, who never at- 
tend any educational meeting, and have no knowledge of methods 
or any system of teaching, yet get emplojTnent by taking any price 
the trustees may offer, and, of course, worthy, honorable teachers 
are shut out. I think, by raising the standard of examination to its 
proper plane, they will naturally fall out of the ranks and those who 
study to improve will step in, and our schools will be awakened by 
the change. But the encouraging side brightens. 

The last institute was larger than any held since the city of El- 
mira formed a separate school system. The number enrolled this 
year was 182, last year 145, and the teachers were interested in all 
the exercises and lectures given by the instructors. Professors R. E. 
Post and James Johonnot, and especially in the able, practical lec- 
ture given by the Hon. Neil Gilmour. 

The examinations after the institute manifested the beneficial 
effect of the methods and matter presented by the instructors, and 
a marked contrast was easily seen over the applicants who did not 
attend. I think a law compelling every one intending to teach to 

{)resent a Regents' certificate to the commissioner, as a preliminary 
icense, would relieve the officer of much unpleasantness on the part 
of the friends of those who fail to pass the examinations. 

The compulsory act has not been enforced in this district, so far 
as I know, and it is very generally considered unnecessary in the 
rural districts. 

The text-book law has proven to be almost a nuisance in most of 
our schools, on account of the neglect and failure of the inhabitants 
to get the kind of books voted for by the majority of the districts 
exclnsively, but each man has seemed to judge for liiftiself and sends 
his children with whatever books he has, and the result is a greater 
diversity of books on classes are used than before the law was made. 

The average attendance the past year is a trifle less than the year 
before, but Sie number of weeks taught is greater. The trustees, 
in many localities, are dividing the summer terms into two parts, a 
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spring and fall, rather than continne through the harvest time and 
berry season. The resalt is good, and the schools will show a larger 
average attendance by the change. 

I find several almost worthless school-houses, and I do not fail to 
declare my intention to consult with the supervisors with a view of 
condenming them unless they voluntarily decide to build. The ad- 
monition has been heeded in three instances, and I hope, ere my 
term of office closes, to record a marked improvement in this re- 
spect, 80 that our hills and valleys will be free from the old tumble- 
down structures now standing as marks of disgrace to any intelligent 
neighborhood. 

On the whole, I think, from the many approvals of my course 
thus far by the people, without distinction of any party element, 
and the earnest, cordial co-operation by the leading teachers, I feel 
very much encouraged to persevere and strive to raise the schools to 
a much higher standing. 

The first teachers' class is formed in our union school of Horse- 
heads, under the able direction of the principal, Mr. R. Prentice, 
and 1 intend to visit the school and aid, so far as I mav be able, to 
give the class the advantages intended by the academical department 
of our school system. 

V ery truly, your obedient servant, 

CHAS. HATHAWAY, 
School Commissioner^ 

HoRSEHKADs, N. T., Deo. 20thy 1879. 



CHENANGO COUNTY — First Distrtot 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I respectfully submit the 
following report : 

There were 163 teachers employed in the schools of this district, 
during the past year, and the whole number of children residing in 
the district, September 30, 1879, was 6,301 ; and the ai^erage daily 
attendance at all the schools in the district was 2,891, showing that 
less than one-half of the children attended school daily. 

A serious obstacle in the way of success in our schools is the irreg- 
ular or non-attendance of the pupils, and parents, I think, are 
largely responsible for this evil. They seldom visit the school-room. 
We want to see them visiting the schools and looking after the 
interests of their children. Rirents should show by their acts that 
they believe the school of some importance. 

In reference to school-houses we cannot speak very encouragingly, 
though we have a few good school buildings. But most of the 
districts are not provided with pleasant ana commodious school- 
rooms. 
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I think parents ouglit to understand that children are positively 
better children when attending school in a good school-house, than 
when attending in one which is ruinous and neglected ; that the 
school-house and its surroundings exert a powerful influence upon 
the young minds, and that any teacher can teach a better school in 
a pleasant and inviting school-room than in one that is otherwise. 

The mixture of text-books in our schools is very annoying, and 
quite diflScult to regulate under our school system. Besides the 
numerous authors on the same subject, the pupils are generally in 
too advanced numbers. We often find pupils trying to read in the 
fifth or sixth reader when the second or third would be much more 
suitable. 

In too many instances our teachers are deficient in a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, or the proper tact and skill 
to govern the school ; but I am glad to say there are a large per cent 
of the teachers in this district who manifest a deep interest in the 
work, and improve every opportunity for self advancement. 

I think the indications are favorable. For the promotion of this 
work we have a regular organized teachers' association, which meets 
three times a year ; the exercises consisting mainly in discussions 
upon the theory and practice of teaching. T^iese meetings are well 
attended, and by moving from point to point through the county 
we hope to succeed in giving all the benefit of our deliberations. 
Much good has resulted from these councils of the teachers. 

Our institutes also have added greatly to om: source of instruction 
and practical benefit. We availed ourselves of the opportunity 
oflFered by the Department to hold both a spring and fall session of 
the institute, and the result has been most gratifying. The institute, 
held at Norwich in June, with Profs. Kennedy and Barnes as instruct- 
ors, was a decided success. And the one held at Oxford in Novem- 
ber, with Prof. John Kennedy as conductor, and Prof. Jas. Johonnot 
as assistant, was of unusual interest. 

The instruction being confined to but a few points, these were 
thoroti^hlv comprehended ; and as the teachers went immediately to 
their fields of labor, they readily transferred from the institute to 
the school-room both the methods and spirit of its instruction. In 
very many of my oflScial visitations I have been pleased to find the 
teachers carrying out faithfully the hints given at the institutes. 

I find that district clerks and town clerks do not discharge their 
duty. The district clerks hardly ever report tbe names of oflScers 
to the town clerk. I have not yet received a report from either of 
the eleven town clerks of my district. 

In the matter of examinations for teachers, it seems to me there 
should be a uniform system of examination throughout the State. 
This would be a great improvement on the present system. 

I believe that under such a system some approach, hitherto unat- 
tainable, to a common standard of excellence could be reached, and 
the knowledge and qualification of the parties concerned would be ' 
submitted to a uniform and satisfactory test. 
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For statistics relating to my district, yoa are referred to my statis- 
tical report. 

There are many things which I might call your attention to, but 
refrain, because I believe vou are already informed. 

Very respectfully, 

L. C. HAYES, 

School Commis9ioner. 
NoBwiCH, N. Y., De*)embeT 26, 1879. 



CHENANGO COUNT Y — Second Dioteiot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Puhlic Instruction : * 

Sib. — In accordance with your request, I submit the following 
brief statement of the condition and needs of the schools in my 
commissioner district. The first of these is the dilapidated condi- 
tion of many school-houses and their fixtures. They were built 
when the districts were organized, and on floor, desk and ceiling 
bear the marks of more than one generation. The incentive to 
maintain the school property in good condition is diminished by 
the growing weakness m point of numbers of most districts. 
There are five schools with academic departments in my district, 
which draw nearly all the advanced pupils from the district schools, 
thus leaving them decidedly primary in their character. Hence the 
expression of the district is, " We have only a few small scholars, 
and a cheap teacher is iiist as good." The trustee is uninfluenced 
by the argument that the youngest children need the best teachers, 
and a half dozen require as good an instructor as fifty. 

Another evil, of still greater magnitude, is the frequent change 
of teachers. No matter how painstaking and successful he may be, 
the trustee is changed, and a new teacher installed. His stay is 
limited to one term, which he gets through in the easiest way possi- 
ble, and " tramps " for another school. Good teachers should be 
retained, and very soon the poor ones would be " frozen out " of 
the profession. 1 have influenced some districts to do this, and the 
fortunate schools show the beneficial effects of a continuous course 
of instruction. 

Commissioners are not wholly responsible for the bad condition 
of the schools. Trustees must share some of it. There is a good 
teacher for every district that wishes one. 

If the township system will make teachers' positions more per- 
manent, I trust it will be adopted. We have had two institutes 
this year, both well instructed and well attended, and have forwarded 
to the Department a request for the same instructors again, believing 
a continuous course of instruction as good for teachers as pupils. 

Respectfully yours, 

j; E. BARTOO, 

CovENTBY, N. Y.yDecember 13, 1879. School Commissioner. 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY — First Distriot. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of P'Mic Instruction : 

Sir. — I have the pleasure of presenting the following report of 
the condition and prospects of the schools under my supervision. 

I deem it unnecessary to reproduce the financial and statistical in- 
formation already transmitted to the Department in my annual 
report. Suflice it to state that my commissioner district includes 
the nine southern towns of Columbia county, comprising seventy- 
three school districts and six joint districts having their school-houses 
in an adjoining county. 

My connection with the schools of this district as commissioner, 
having been assumed the Ist of January last, my experience will 
not warrant me in presenting an elaborate report, containing the sur- 
prising intelligence that the schools under tay supervision are all 
that one feeling an interest in the cause of education would desire, 
yet when I review the work that has been done for the promotion 
of knowledge, I feel encouraged. 

Feeling a deep interest in the welfare of our schools, I im- 
mediately, at the commencement of my duties, foresaw the importance 
of elevating its standard, and believing my predecessors had en- 
deavored to effect the same object, it was a continual source of 
anxiety through which agency I could accomplish the desired 
result. 

After due reflection, I became thoroughly convinced that there 
was a broader field for usefulness than I had anticipated, and I con^ 
eluded to devote all my energies during the year to secure a higher 
order of scholarship in teachers, and an improved public sentiment 
respecting our common schools, and that I have been successful in 
at least one of these efforts is apparent, from the fact that many 
heretofore indifferent are becoming convinced that our schools are 
worthy of their attention and support. It is undoubtedly in the 
power of individuals of every community by only coming out, as 
the decided champion of knowledge, to edSect a desirable change in 
the condition of our schools in the rural districts, but timidity on 
one side, old habits. on another, and business all around, hem in 
and shoot down many of the hopes we entertain as readily as Don 
Quixote squandered the flock of sheep. One would think as pub- 
lic peace and private security can be enjoyed only amid good order, 
intelligence and morality, every individual would feel the elevation 
of public intelligence to be a matter of personal interest, and lend 
his voice and countenance if not his purse to its aid. It is a source 
of great gratification, however, to trace out the influence which 
systematic education produces for the advancement of knowledge, 
and to the rising generation, I think we may safely look for it as 
well as for the execution of still more extensive projects of benevo- 
lence, and on this hope we may rely without the charge of being 
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visionary in any degree, for the means aro daily increasing, and the 
hands are worthily multiplying by which it is to be accomplished. 
In the meantime it is a daty iucambent upon us to use our judg- 
ment and ability to advance these interests, and if the commissioner 
can procure the aid and assistance of the patrons and trustees of 
the schools to sustain him in his laudable endeavors to successfully 
discharge his duties, the deserving teacher will be forthcoming. 

The success I have had in improvements of less consequence 
shall stimulate my exertions in this. 

School-Houses. 

There is scarcely any thinff better calculated to ffivo pleasure to a 
friend of learning, than to Know that the school-nouses of his dis- 
trict are planned and built with direct reference to its appearance 
and convenience as a seat of learning. lucontestably many com- 
forts and advantages might accrue from the improvement of onr 
school-houses, and not only convenience, but health might be 
secured. I have earnestly recommended the building of new school- 
houses in many localities, and the re-arrangement of others. In a 
few districts I have succeeded in obtaining promises to construct 
new ones, at the expiration of the winter term. Others I shall be 
compelled to condemn unless the inhabitants should prevent the 
necessity by acquiescing to my demands. In district No. 2, of 
Germantown, they have nearly completed an elegant building with 
all the modern appliances, and whicn will accommodate 85 scholars; 
it will be ready lor occupancy January 1st. Although the building 
they are now occupying was far superior to the average school- 
house, the district with commendable liberality erected this new 
one to meet the requirements of increased attendance. 

Districts No. 6 and 8, of Olaverack and Ghent, have been con- 
solidated and formed into a union free school district, and they 
contemplate as soon as the site can be procured to erect a commo- 
dious and elegant edifice 86x60 feet, two stories in height, and which 
from the plan proposed, will be an ornament to the villages of Phil- 
mont and Mellenville. In the joint ditricts are more than 450 
children of school age, an average daily attendance of 150, an 
average apportionment of $775 public money, and taxable prop- 
erty of about half a million dollars. 

Teustebs. 

I cannot justify myself in entering a general complaint against 
trustees, for with but few exceptions, I have found them worthy of 
their positions. A few througn their influence in the district are 
elected to subserve their own ends, and it is generally found in 
such cases that it has been detrimental to the advancement of the 
schools, but even these cases have been rectified in part by appeal- 
ing to their judgment. The success of a school depends to a great 
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extent upon the labor and efficiency of the trustees, and great care 
should be taken to select only those who are interested in whatever 
pertains to the school and its advancement, yet in many of our dis- 
tricts men are elected whose chief aim is to get through the year 
with as little expense as possible, thereby lowering knowledge in 
public estimation by lowering its ministers — the common scnool- 
masters. I have invariably found it to be a fact, that districts 
having one trustee employ better teachers and are more successful 
than those having more, and I hope the day is not far distant when 
this shall either bo confirmed by custom or law. 

LiBRABIBS. 

The neglect under which our libraries suffer appears to be almost 
criminal. Money expended on them is money tnrown away, and 
in my opinion district libraries are unworthy of any encouragement. 
That they have had an existence can only be realized by the cases, 
which in their neglected condition are made the receptacles of lunch 
baskets, etc., in many of the schools, and where they are not found 
in the school-room can be traced to some family in the district, 
where they have been allowed to remain to be neglected and 
destroyed. In almost every instance the trustees have used tho 
library money apportioned to their respective districts for the pay- 
ment of teachers' wages. If the law were altered and the money 
applied for instruments of practical use in the school-room, the 
teachers themselves would become interested in the expenditure of 
the money, and use their influence to have it properly applied. 

Institijtes. 

We have held two institutes during the year, each of one week, 
under the direction of my associate, G. Y. Bushnell, and myself. 
The first, held at Ghent, was successful in every respect, Professors 
H. 0. Northam and 0. T. Pooler conducting the exercises. The 
second, held at G^rmantown under unfavorable circumstances, was 
of great benefit to those who attended. There were many absent 
who engage in teaching some portion of the year, and who should 
have sufficient interest in their vocation to avail themselves of the 
privileges of the institute. Those, however, that attended, mani- 
fested great interest, and the improved methods of instruction, by 
Professors E. V. DeGraff and K. E. Post, were clearly developed 
and thoroughly impressed upon the minds of those present. Many 
thanks are aue Prof. Post, who alone conducted the exercises during 
the latter part of the week, and, by his powers of reasoning and 
elucidating, proved himself a gentleman second to none that have 
been sent to this county as institute conductors. A good spirit and 
lively interest prevailed during both sessions, and none but the 
incorrigibly duU could fail of being benefited, or of being better 
prepared to discharge their respective duties as teachers. I consider 
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the institute a poworfal auxiliary to advance the cause of education, 
and it should be made imperative upon all our teachers to attend. 

Associations. 

During the 3'ear, I have organized, with the heartv cooperation of 
the teachers of my commissioner district, a teachers association, and 
meetings have been held in many of the towns and were largely 
attended. The exercises are conducted on the same principle as at 
our institutes, interspersed with essays, discussions, declamations, 
select reading, addresses, and the exchange of ideas j>ertaining to 
the best methods of teaching. The teachers are deeply interested 
in these meetings and have given them their undivided support. 
And, if we had time enough to inquire into the state of public intel- 
ligence, we should find considerable improvements made through 
this association. 

The career of knowledge, like that of benevolence, however hum- 
ble the agents embarked in it or the scale of their operation, offers 
innumerable and often unexpected gratification. I have attended 
all these meetings and cannot easily describe all the ways or the 
whole extent in which I received gratification. 

Teachers. 

The testimony of the best educators of the day is in favor of a 
high quality in the art of teaching, as superior to all other qualities. 
The ability to impart knowledge and develop the original powers of 
the pupil's mind deserves high rank and high pay as compared with 
other talents. Many of the teachers of this county are earnest work- 
ers and take every advantage of every opportunity for improvement. 
You will not only find tliem active in the school-room, but will find 
them constantly gathering and consulting upon matters of common 
interest and educational progress, and are interested in introducing 
every improvement in discipline and instruction which they can 
obtain ; and I must do most teachers the justice to say that they 
are true friends of knowledge. We have it in our power, though 
but humble individuals, by pursuing a proper course of operations, 
to raise the standard of our common schools to the highest grade 
and carry their benefits to every individual. A commissioner can 
do little for this object without the general and hearty cooperation 
of the trustees and patrons of this district ; and, if that can be secured 
by us, we need not despair for our want of any other influence. 
The interests of the State require that every child be instructed and 
that the profession of a teacher, in every department, must be ren- 
dered respectable in the eyes of the public. In all this the purest 
motives have a large share of influence. 

Remarks. 

Make the results of education known, and you will awaken in- 
terest in schools ; show parents and teachers better systems than 
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tliey have, and they will wish to obtain them; raise the salaries of 
tPiu;hers ; treat them with due respect, and von may hav^e good ones, 
la many points men of their practical knowledge will easily im- 
prove by the mere exhibition of apparatus, or by witnessing the 
management of a model class for a half hour. Encourage the 
meetings of common school teachers, in the town and county, for 
thus, still more than in the case of the library, the information of 
each becomes the property of all. Wo must remember that our 
schools should never be left alone by the good and intelligent until 
they shall have been placed on the best possible footing. Our 
teachers ought to be retained permanently in their profession and 
respected as highly as any members of society. They ought also to 
be put in possession of every improvement for their aid which is 
needed in the school room. W ith very few exceptions, little or no 
attention is given to providing such things as are positively essen- 
tial to the success of the teacher and the proper advancement of the 
school. I indulge the hope that the time is not far distant when the 
schools will bo better provided with apparatus, a uniformity of text- 
books, and properly supplied with maps, globes, etc., a want in our 
schools universally admitted and almost wholly disregarded. 

My tlianks are due to the teachers for their kind forbearance and 
the cheerfulness with which they have complied with my sugges- 
tions, and to the Department of Public Instruction my sincere 
thanks for the favors and courtesies of which I have been the re- 
cipient at their hands. 

AMASA P. LASHER, 

School Commissioner. 

Gkrmantown, N. T., Deo. 20^A, 1879. 



COLJJMBIA COUNTY— Second District. 

Hon. Kbil Gilmous, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The school commissioner for the second district of the 
county of Columbia, respectfully submits the following report : 

The second commissioner district consists of the nine north towns 
of the county, viz.; Austerlitz, Canaan, Chatham, Ghent, Hillsdale, 
Kinderhook, New Lebanon, Stockport and Stuyvesant. 

There are in this district ono hundred and five school districts, 
having one hundred and two school-houses situated in the district. 

SOHOOL-HOUSES. 

There are some elegant and commodious school-houses, conven- 
iently seated, well ventilated, and furnished with blackboards, 
charts, maps, and globes. But the greater number of school-houses 
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are not of attractive mien, yet they are generally in good repair, 
and comfortable as far as the outside of the building is concerned, 
but too frequently having seats and desks so badly arranged as to 
render '* going to school a pain rather than a pleasure to the child- 
ren. The unsuitableness of seats and desks ought not to be passed 
over. 

In many of the school-rooms the seats are simply long benches 
without backs, and many so high that the feet of the children can- 
not reach the floor. The desks are attached to the walls, extending 
along the sides of the room, having a bench in front upon which the 
children sit, and when it becomes .necessary to use the desks the 
pupils are forced to turn around, raising their feet over the bench. 
I hope the time will speedily come when seats and desks of this de- 
scription will be entirely removed from our school houses. The 
third class of school-houses are those which are entirely unfit for 
school purposes, or in fact for any purpose whatever. 1 am truly 
thankful that these relics of " ye olaen times " are few in number 
and growing *' beautifully less." Three buildings of this class have 
been removed during the past three months ; two by fire and one by 
the order of the supervisor of the town in which the school-house 
was situated and commissioner. It gives me great pleasure to re- 
port that several new houses have been built, or are in progress of 
erection, during the past year, and in every instance are built in 
much better style and better suited to answer the purposes for which 
they are intended. . 

Teachers. 

The qualifications of teachers are various. Among the first class 
are those who are thoroughly educated in the branches which they 
are required to teach, and who are well skilled in the art of govern- 
ing and disciplining a school. Among this class of teachers are found 
the Normal graduates, who are a power in this county, and are very 
efficient in the science of teaching school. The nilmber of teachers 
which may be classed under the head of first rate is small, but is 
steadily increasing in this county. There is another class of an op- 
posite character. They are not only superficial in their attainments, 
and unacquainted with the practical operations of the school-room, 
but they are even adverse to the business of teaching. They care 
nothing for the children which they are hired to teach. Money is 
the only inducement for them to engage in the business. They are 
eniployed because they will work cheap. 

The third class are those whoso literary qualifications are good 
but who do not possess a fitness for teaching. They have no judg- 
ment in imparting instruction. Long recitations are encouraged. 
Lessons are generallv recited from the book without any explanation 
from the teacher. No lasting impression is made, and the under- 
standing of the child remains unimproved by this mode of teaching. 
Teachers of this class are numerous, and the number cannot be re- 
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duced until trustees and patrons of our schools are persuaded to feel 
and act upon the principle that qualified teachers are the cheapest 
in the end. 

The advance of education is retarded by the habit of hiring a 
male teacher for the winter term and a female for the summer. 
Many men, who can find plenty to do in summer, teach during the 
winter merely because it is better than doing nothing, and they 
generally teach for less wages than a person who makes teaching 
the business of their* life, and they, as a general thing, teach very 
poor schools. 

LiBBABIES. 

• 

The school libraries are in a miserable condition ; but little atten- 
tion is paid to them further than to elect a librarian. Not much 
reliance can be placed upon the trustees' reports in regard to li- 
braries. 

They have no catalogue of the books, lience, do not know how 
many volumes they have. I think the library money should be ap- 
plied to the purchase of school apparatus, instead of being used 
as it now is. , 

In conclusion, I would say, I believe the standard of our common 
schools is far ahead of what it was a few years ago. Parents and even 
trustees are becoming conscious of these facts, that a good school is a 
good tiling ; the cheapest teacher is not the best teacher. I notice while 
making my visits among the schools, that those teachers who are 
regular in their attendance at our institutes and county associations 
are doing the best school-room work, and I shall endeavor to en- 
courage such teachers as far as possible, for I think their reward 
will come in the shape of a just appreciation of their services by 
the public and an advance in wages. • 

I hope in time many of the great and glaring defects in our 
public school system will be remedied. 

Our educational friend of the Cortland Normal School is trying 
■ to render his name immortal by the introduction of a " Unification 
Act." I presume hfe thinks by commencing at the head he will 
finally get at the roots, but I have my doubts. I truly believe there 
are greater defects m the public school system of our State, than hav- 
ing a Superintendent of Public Instruction. Until these defects 
are remedied, I think the " Unification act " better be postponed. 

In closing, I wish to tender my sincere thanks for the valuable 
and ever ready aid and advice I have received from your Depart- 
ment. Respectfully, 

GEORGE Y. BUSHNELL, 

School Com/ndssioneT. 

Hillsdale, N. Y., Dec. 20^A, 1879. 

23 
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DELAWARE COUNTY — Fibst Diotrxot. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 
. Superintendent of PiMic Instruction: 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I respectfully submit 
the following report of the schools under ray supervision : 

This commissioner district consists of eight towns, viz.: C3lche8ter, 
Franklin, Hamden, Hancock, Masonville, Sidney, Tompkins and 
Walton. Total number of acres 475,620. The district contains 
one hundred and seventy-eight common school districts, four union 
free schools and one academy. 

The whole number of children of school age residing in the district 
on the 30th day of September, 1879, was seven thousand and eight, 
and the number of teachers employed during the year was one hun- 
dred and eighty-two, and the average daily attendance at all the 
schools in the district was three thousand one hundred and seven. 

So far as my official duties are concerned, I have simply to state 
that I can confirm the statement made by ex -commissioner Mont- 
gomery, that he must " leave undone many things that should have 
been done." Yet I have devoted my whole time to attending to 
the interests of the schools since January 1, 1879. I have made 
two hundred and fifty visits, advising and encouraging teachers and 
pupils as circumstances seem to require. 

I find many live and energetic teachers in the district who are 
doing their work honorably. I also find a class who are half workers^ 
indolent teachers. They seem to think because they have taught 
fifteen or twenty terms, perhaps they are entitled to the highest 
honors teachers can have, their scholarship reaches the standard re- 
quired, and after securing a school, and they enter upon their work 
as teachers they take little or no interest in the welfare nf their 
pupils, they ask questions from each text- book as they are given, 
never giving an original word or any information concerning the 
subject; is this kind of instruction "machine teaching?" A teacher 
needs a well-digested plan for each day's work. This should have 
for its chief aim, " to make mind,^'* It must of necessity require 
careful thought, hard study and a disposition to work to accomplish 
this. 

We welcome thorough Normal teachers in our schools here, and 
we would like to see more teachers attend those State Normal 
Schools from Delaware county, for they certainly receive the best 
training for their profession there. The union schools at Walton, 
Hancock and Deposit have a very able corps of teachers at present, 
and are giving our common schools many faithful teachers. The 
Delaware Institute at Franklin sustains its excellent reputation. 
We wish our union school at Masonville success ; it has just com- 
menced its first term with three teachers and a good attendance. 

Our Teachers' Institute was held at Delhi, commencing September 
1st, and continued five days. The exercises were conducted 
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by Prof. E. V. DeGraff, assisted by Prof. F. P. Lantry. 
About three hundred and fifty teachers were in attendance. 
It was evident at the close of the session that every heart con- 
tained higher aims and an earnest determination to return to 
their labor with renewed zeal. I need not commend these instruct- 
ors for they are known throughout the State as earnest workers. 

It would save the Department and all school officials many 
replies to needless communications if the new edition ^^ Code of 
Public Instruction" was in the hands of every trustee, as they deem 
it unsafe to follow the instructions of the old one. One great need 
in this district is better school-houses, yet we feel encouraged ; 
there seems to exist a disposition for improvement. Several new 
houses are gomg up which will be convenient and well adapted 
to the purpose for which they are built. 

In conehision I wish to express my thanks to the people of this 
district for the kindness shown me since I entered upon my work, 
and to the Department for prompt answers to my communications. 

xour obedient servant, 

GEORGE S. BARTLETT, 

School Commissioner. 

Masonville, !N". Y., December 16, 1879. 



DELAWARE COUNTY— Second District. 

Hon. Nkil Gilmouk, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sm. — The schools in my district are in very good condition. The 
teachers are, with but few exceptions, doing a good work. Many 
of the school districts are large in territory, with but few inhabit- 
ants, consequently, in those districts, the average attendance during 
the year is small. In the whole district, the average attendance is 
good, and each year I can see a marked improvement in the general 
condition of the schools. 

Respectfully yours, 

JAMES H. MoINTOSH, 

Delhi, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1879. School Commissioner. 



DUTCHESS COUNTY — Fikst Disteict. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Pvhlic Insl/mction : 
Sife. — ^In compliance with your request, I submit the following 

report : 

This commissioner's district embraces thirteen towns, having 
within its limits one hundred and forty common school districts, of 
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which one hundred and thirty-four have their school buildings 
within the county, and the remaining six have their buildings within 
the adjoining counties of Columbia and Putnam. 

Every district maintained a school for the number of weeks 
required by law, and a considerable number maintained school for 
forty weeks or more. 

. When I entered upon the duties of my office, I found the schools 
as a whole in a prosperous and healthful condition, with a steady 
advancement in public opinion for more progress and larger results. 

A large number of the districts have pleasant and commodious 
school-rooms. Several have made rigorous efforts during the year 
past, to have more comfortable ones, and one or two have taken 
measures to select more favorable sites, and erect new and more 
improved school buildings. It is evident that in this particular, 
parents are comprehending the fact, that uniting school-houses with 
pleasant surroundings are powerful factors for better government 
and higher education. 

The teachers, as a body, are active and faithful in the discharge 
of their duties. In general, they are educating themselves up to the 
standard demanded by the public, and to a goodly degree of eifi- 
ciency. 

There is a lack of uniform text-books, and although an act has 
been passed to obviate this evil, I am, as yet, unable to discover any 
beneficial results. 

I desire to direct attention to the vast discrepancy in the taxa- 
tion imposed for school purposes in the various districts. 

Doubtless, no one will deny the equity of sustaining our school 
system by taxation, but it is manifestly unjust that the taxation 
should be so unequally distributed. 

Some legislation should be devised to equalize the burdens, and 
from observation and careful study, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the most practical solution of the difficulty would be the 
placing of all the districts of a town under the management of one 
board of trustees, with power to levy a direct tax upon the whole 
town for all school purposes. The present system is perfect, with 
this single exception, and this woula, to a great extent, abolish the 
many and grievous disputes in regard to the location and alteration 
of district boundary lines. 

It would also have the further advantage of having at least one 
good school in each town, to which all scholars of a nigher or ad- 
vanced grade could have access. 

To sum up briefly, the outlook in regard to educational matters is 
encouraging, and our common schools are fast becoming potential 
instrumentalities for the dissemination of practical knowledge, and 
achieving the results for which they were founded. 

Thanking the Department for past favors, I am, 

EespectfuUy yours, 

JNO. F. SCHLOSSEE, 

School Gommieaioner^ 

Pbekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y., Dec. 2()thj 1879. 
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DUTCHESS COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Nmh Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In submitting this, my annual report, in accordance with 
the requirements of the Department, I cannot, with strict pro- 
priety, make use of the stereotyped phraseology, announcing 
"continued prosperity," "encouraging progress," and "satisfactory 
results," with, which such reports are usually prefaced. For while 
a large majority of the heaviest tax payers of our community, 
including our best-thinking and most liberal-minded citizens, are 
fully awake to the importance of general instruction, and are 
strongly in favor of generous provisions for maintaining the schools 
in the most efficient manner, and of keeping them up to the high 
standard which they have previously sustained, yet the wide-spread 
financial depression, and the consequent uneasy and restless condi- 
tion of a portion of society, have given to chronic grumblers and 
unprincipled schemers among us an opportunity to raise a hue and 
cry against the schools, and to set up a clamor for cheap teachers 
and low taxes. Though in spite of the annoying opposition, and 
many discouragements which we have been obliged to meet, we 
feel that the schools are still firmly rooted in the affections of the 
people, and that the scales of prejudice are fast falling from the 
eyes of many who have been led to regard them with disfavor. 

Teachers. 

The teachers, with few exceptions, have been zealous and faith- 
ful in the performance of their work, and have met with a com- 
mendable degree of success. It is very unfortunate for any school, 
whose teacher has succeeded in convincing the pupils that a want of 
progress necessarily implies thoroughness, and who has thus stifled 
the ambition of the pupils, and cultivated a spirit of indolence 
among them. Far better would it be for those pupils if they were 
not quite so thorough, providing they were ambitious and indus- 
trious, and made some progress. Above all things, let teachers be 
thorough ; but let them not be so thorough as to effectually stop all 
advancement on the part of their pupils. The capabilities and use- 
fulness of teachers as teachers should be judged, not by the 
estimate they place upon themselves, nor yet by any notoriety they 
may have gained in the community ; but by their success in the 
legitimate work of the school-room, for the performance of which 
they are employed and paid. 

Institutes. 

The annual county institute has continued a source of profit by 
the sound and practical instruction presented before the teachers in 
attendance, usually a good number. The instructors and lecturers 
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employed have been earnest and Buccessful in matter and manner; 
and, as I cannot speak particularly of each gentleman in this report, 
I leave them with the general commendation. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, we wonld say that we hope every thing will be 
done to elevate the standard of the work in which we are engaged ; 
that trustees, commissioners, teachers and parents may all work 
together, to accomplish that which shall be for the. good of the 
youth ; so that, when they shall be called to take their station in 
life, they may wield such an influence as will be an honor to them- 
selves and to the system under which they received their instruction, 
and that they may bo instrumental in raising the standard of 
morality. Respectfully yours, 

M. W. COLLINS, 
School Commissioner^ 

Rhinebegk, N. Y., December 16, 1879. 



ERIE COUNTY — Second Disteict. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintenclent of Public Instruction : 

SiE. — In accordance with the wishes expressed in your circular 
letter of November 24th, I have the honor to submit the following 
report : 

The schools of the Second Commissioner district of Erie county 
are, probably, like others in the rural districts of the State, variable, 
changing from year to year, and even from term to term, depend- 
ing upon the popalation of school age, and the judgment and 
enterprise of the person selected as trustee. 

• For a knowledge of the financial and statistical condition of the 
several school districts, and the commissioner district as a whole, I 
would respectfully refer you to my annual report. 

While in the past year several districts have reseated their school- 
houses with extremely comfortable seats and desks of the most 
improved form and style, many more are in such a demoralized 
condition that it is verily impossible for the child to ever learn to 
write well, or ev3n to sit at the same in a condition of comfort com- 
patible with health. 

A few houses are becoming so dilapidated, that I have been con- 
strained to inform the trustees that unless the district should under- 
take the repair of the school-house 1 should be compelled to condemn 
the same. 

School District Number Six of the town ofWest Seneca is partly 
in West Seneca and partly in Cheektowaga, the school-house being 
in the latter town, while Cheektowaga is in the first, and West 
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Seneca in the second coramiBsioner district. The part of the district 
in the town of West Seneca is traversed its entire width from east 
to west by the Buffalo creek or river, a stream often swollen by 
floods, and never passable within the school district, except b}*^ ford- 
ing. The nearest bridge crossings are up the stream and beyond 
the school -house in the adjoining district on the east, or below some 
distance and within the city limits. 

When this district was originally formed, that portion of it south 
of this stream was very sparsely settled. Now it comprises numer- 
ous families whose children are effectually cut off from the privi- 
leges of their school, except by fording this often impassable stream, 
or traveling to the center and passing the school-house of the 
adjoining districts. 

These inhabitants have for many years sought relief, asking to be 
set off from this school district and into school districts adjoining 
and on the south of this stream ; but the Oheektowaga portion being 
unwilling to let them go, and never being able to secure the co-ope- 
ration of the two school commissioners having joint jurisdiction 
over them to that end, they have striven ineffectually for relief. 

I would recommend that the State Superintendent cause their 
case to be investigated, and take such action for their relief as the 
case shall be found to demand. 

Many districts have caught from the city and union school, the 
idea of a long vacation during the extreme hot weather of summer, 
and find as the older and more advanced grade of pupils are 
inclined to congregate in some central and more advanced school, 
or to attend the neighboring academy, the remainder, small children 
and backward scholars, are much better accommodated in attending 
school in the fine weather of early fall or spring, and consequently 
the attendance is much more uniform for tne year ; also they can 
then usually be served by a female teacher the year through, if she 
is only competent to instruct a primary and junior grade oi schools, 
whereby they will gain more public money and at less outlay ; but 
to such districts, and they constitute much the major part, the pres- 
ent beginning and ending of the school year proves a great incon- 
venience and difficulty, as necessarily portions of the mil term are 
thrown into two different years. Believing it would inconvenience 
none, but advantage all, in the second commissioner district of Erie 
county, at least, I would respectfully suggest and recommend that 
the commencement of the school year be changed from the first of 
October to the first of August. 

Notwithstanding the directness and simplicity of the blank reports 
prepared by the Department for the use of trustees in making their 
annual report, very many find it fall of perplexing difficulties, one 
of which we have already suggested. When the days a school is 
required to be taught in eacm year, made to consist of a specific 
number, say 140 — and that number to be taken as the divisor by 
which to determine the average attendance, another long step could be 
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taken, in the simplifying of the requirements of the blanks, and at the 
same time it would remove the premium which is now extended to 
districts to limit the length of their schools in each year to 28 weeks. 
In illustration I will say, a trustee said to me recently, " I'd like to 
have a good deal more school for the little ones, but so many keep 
out their children to work, that it cuts down our average so much, 
that we don't set near as much public money when I do." Conse- 
quently he limits his school to 28 weeks. Were this given number 
to be taken as the divisor by which to determine the average attend- 
ance, a premium would then be paid for long, rather tnan short 
terms. 

Many of the trustees omit in their annual report to give the names 
and respective ages of the children of the district, giving the name 
of the parent only with the number of their children of school age 
claiming that their labors were sufficiently onerous without this ad- 
dition. 

The truant law is almost entirely ignored — hardly one in ten of 
the trustees making the least pretense of complying with the re- 
quirements of the blank in their reports relating thereto. Nor will 
tney, in any probability, until the apportionment of at least some 
of the public money shall be made contingent upon the attendance 
at school the requisite number of weeks in each ye^r, of those be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen. Under authority found on 
page 492 of the Code of Public Instruction, edition of 1868, enti- 
tled "Town Taxation," nearly eight years ago, the town of Hamburg 
commenced the raising of a town tax for school purposes, and an- 
nually since with the exception of perhaps one year, have raised 
from eleven to twelve hundred dollars as a school fund, which with 
tho moneys derived from the State have been nearly sufficient in 
mau}^ districts to pay the full amount of the teachers' wages, and 
has resulted quite generally in extending the length of the terms of 
school and the employment of a better grade of teachers. So satis- 
factory has been the effect of this town school fund, that the omis- 
sion to have it voted last year, though wholly an accidental over- 
sight, has caused much censuring to those whose duty it was 
thought to be to have seen to it. 

Of the operation of the law of 1878 appointing a separate day 
from that of the annual meeting for the election of school trustees 
in certain districts, I cannot speak well. I understand that in some 
of the districts where applicable, it is treated as a nullity. An in- 
stance will best show its working. At the annual meeting, 1878, of 
the district in relation, there were present besides many spectators, 
near or .quite 35 or 40 disappointed voters. At the election on the 
day following, after much hard drumming the polls were opened 
and votes taken ; on their closing it was found that for the five men 
to be elected, only six votes had been cast, though no record was 
made of who cast the same. At the following annual meeting, Oc- 
tober, 1879, there were exactly seven voters and two spectators 
present, and at the election the next day, although held in a law- 
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yer's office right at the business center, much drumming by inter- 
ested school men was done, only thirteen votes* were cast. It car- 
ries with itself its own lesson, to wit : that farmers will not in the 
day and at a catching season of the year, leave the gathering of their 
crops to elect a school trustee. 

Prof. H. B. Buckhani, of the Buffalo Normal School, has adver- 
tised a special training class for persons about to teach who cannot 
afford more than ten weeks in making special preparation therefor. 
We trust it may be a success. That more Normal trained teachers 
are not to be met with in our rural schools is to be regretted. I 
never experienced more unalloyed pleasure than in listening to their 
intelligent and attractive methods of imparting instruction, as I oc- 
casionally meet them in the scliool room. The subjects of phonics, 
orthoepy and reading, especially the former two, are quite neg- 
lected or illy taught by most of our teachers. I should make an 
honorable exception, however, of those who are Normal trained. 
Others have usually had little or no instruction in phonics and dia- 
critical marks, and therefore can hardly be expected to take much in- 
terest in teaching that of which they themselves know so little, nor 
of paying attention to the correct orthoepy or pronunciation of 
words as indicated in the text-books by figures diacritical marking. 

However desirable it may be to have the rural schools graded and 
however easily our city superintendents believe that may be done, 
we, who are with them constantly, know their habit of usually chang- 
ing trustees annuallv, and of semi-annually or oftener placing a new 
teacher in charge of the school room. Trustees and teachers being 
generally novices in the profession, know, that with this ever chang- 
ing foundation and the commissioners' inability to see school oftener 
than twice or at most three times a year, a desirable and efficient 

grading cannot be effected and maintained. It is believed, however, 
lat under a properly devised townsliip system of school manage- 
ment, an intelligent and efficient grading can be made and success- 
f ullv enforced. 

The idea of a township system of schools is not new, but has been 
well considered by most of our best informed and thoughtful scliool 
men, and so far as my observation goes, is regarded by them as 
emphatically preferable to our present ever shifting plan. As this 
report has already far outgrown our intentions when we began to 
write, we will merely epitomize some of the expectant advantages 
and possible disadvantages of a town board oi education, with a 
slight allusion to its manner of elections and proper powers. 

It will certainly cause greater stability in local supervision and 
management, lead to a successful grading of all the schools, insure 
the employment of teachers more especially qualified and adapted 
to the wants of special schools, and from their employment being of 
greater permanence, conduce to a willingness to accept of less wages 
and therefore lesser taxes, enable a pupil to attend the school when 
its interests will be best subserved ; establish a uniformity of text- 
books throughout the town, remove all occasion for quarrels about 
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district boundarie?, etc. While as an objection it is nrged, that a 
board of trustees, elected by the people after the manner of the elec- 
tion of town officer^, must necessarily become partisan. To this wo 
answer: The board should be constituted of double or qnadraple 
in number of the number of years in length of their term of service ; 
and then prohibit an elector from voting for more than one-half the 
number to be chosen at any election. Thus, if the board were con- 
stituted of six men, their term of service should be three years each, 
and accordingly two vacancies should occur annually. To fill these 
let no voter be privileged to vote for more than one of the two to 
be elected. Then make the office wholly honorary and non-remune- 
rative and each party would select its best school man for the office. 
Such board should be possessed of full power over all the schools of 
the town ; and further, the several school boards of each commis- 
sioner district, as in Pennsylvania, mi.s:ht also be possessed of the 
power of selecting, when in a joint convention duly assembled there- 
for, the school commissioner or their respective commissioner district, 
which commissioner should be jointly responsible for the due per- 
formance of duty to the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
those school officers. 

Fearing I may be unduly trying your patience, I have the honor 
to subscribe n^Lvself, 

Your obedient servant, 

GEO. ABBOTT, 

School Co7n7ai88ioner. 

Hamburg, N. Y., December 20, 1879. 



ERIE COUNTY— Thibd District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of PiMic Instruction : 

Sib. — If I understand my duty, it is to communicate to you along 
with my report a summary statement of my labors during the year, 
and also my views in regard to educational work in my district. 

Last winter I visited as many schools as I could before they had 
closed. In the summer I visited all of the schools of my district 
except two that had closed before I reached them. I generally vis- 
ited two schools in a day, spending a half of a day with each. I 
found most of them taught by very good teachers, but some of them 
poorly taught and badly managed. I have generally advised the 
teachers and trustees, where I could do so, in regard to what im- 
provements in the methods of teaching and the management of the 
school seemed practicable and best. 

In order that I might have an opportunity to give advice to 
teachers more effectively, I have held what I have called, " teach- 
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ers' drills." In the spring I held three such drills in different sec- 
tions of jnj district, continuing them one week in each case. In 
the fall I held one in each town, continuing three days, including 
the day of examination. My mode of conducting these drills is, 
having got as many of the teachers together as possible, to give 
them regular and systematic instruction in what I consider the best 
methods of teaching the various subjects pursued in the common 
schools and in the government and management of the schools. 
They have seemed to be very successful and have excited consider- 
able interest. In addition to visiting the schools I have lectured in 
the school-houses or churches throughout my district wherever I 
could assemble a congregation, with a view to the increase of pop-' 
ular interest in educational and school matters. 

I have done what I could to revive an interest in the school dis- 
trict libraries, but, I must confess, with indifferent success. 

Some of tlie school-houses are good, others are very poor, and 
some are unfit to be used. I have endeavored in a number of cases 
to incite the people "to repair or build anew. 

I can cheerfully say, in a general way, that the schools and the 
instruction given, as compared with former years, are in an encour- 
aging condition, and that they are improving. On the whole, I 
think the schools in this section of the State were never better than 
they are at present. The children were never better instructed. 

But, if we assume what the schools ought to be, as the standard 
of measure, I will say without hesitation they are in a very low 
state. The schools ought to be such that the entire rising genera- 
tion of lawful school age shall be taught whatever they need to 
know as citizens of a free State, and that they shall be developed 
and cultivated to the full measure of their capabilities. It requires 
no great wisdom to say what the common schools ought to be, any 
well-informed person who knows something of the philosophy of 
the human mind and the mode of its development can tell what the 
character of our common schools should be, but who will tell us 
how we may make them what they ought to be ? Who will trace 
out and elucidate the diiBculties which beset the commissioner and 
the Buperintendent and point out the way in which they may be 
overcome ? 

It may be well to notice some of these difficulties. First, the 
very common lack of interest in common schools and in education 
generally. This lack of interest results from three causes : 

( 1.) The low state of intellectual culture of a quite large propor- 
tion of the people. None of us can well appreciate intellectual ex- 
cellence much above our own state. We ought not to wonder that 
people do not feel an interest in things of which they have no clear 
conception of their importance. 

{ 2.) The extensive prevalence of erroneous and false notions of 
what constitutes a good school and of the Normal process of intel- 
lectual development. In many of our school districts probably three- 
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fourths of the people entertain such ideas of school that, if they 
were to form a school according to their best conceptions of what 
one ought to be, they would form a very bad one. Hence, they 
will, not only, not help, but they will actually oppose efforts to make 
the schools what they ought to be. 

(3.) The natural selfisnness, or lack of public spirit, of many of 
the people whose help is needed to make the schools what they 
should be. This is shown by those who say " they are not willing 
to be taxed to educate other people's children." As the law puts 
it into the hands of the people to vote taxes upon themselves for the 
support of the schools, the tendency is to have the least amount of 
school that is possible and at the least possible expense. 2d. The 
great number of persons not qualified as teachers who yet desire to 
teach. The consequence is that teachers compete with each other 
in the matter of wages, and, in many cases, tne poorest and least 

Jualified find employment and the best are driven out of the field, 
t is said that commissioners and superintendents should remedy 
this evil by. granting certificates only to the best, and thus diminish 
the number of competitors. Those who have had experience in ex- 
amining teachers know that this is a very difficult task to perform. 
Moral character, natural disposition, social manners, personal habits 
and aptness to teach are points to be decided upon as well as literary 
attainments. Yet most applicants would feel mortified and offended 
at being rejected on account of defect in any one of these points 
more than if rejected for literary deficiency. It is a trying position 
for any man to be in, to be required to decide such matters. When 
a decision of this kind is rendered against any number of persons by 
a public servant whose tenure of office depends upoii the good 
pleasure of the people, the persons who are affected by it are very 
ready to see that they have in their hands the means of retaliation. 
Trtiere is, probably, no school commissioner who does not desire to 
see only the best teachers engaged in teaching. Tet, every one sees 
good and efficient teachers being crowded out of the ranks by those 
of much inferior qualifications, while they see no way to prevent it. 
3d. Another difficulty is in irregular attendance at school. The 
mischiefs which result from this are seen in many ways. They are 
seen in the disorder of the school caused by it ; also, in the painful 
fact that many of the children grow up and leave school without 
discipline, culture, or useful knowledge. Causes operate reciprocally. 
Having a poor school taught by an inefficient teacher is one cause of 
irregular attendance, and that, in turn, promotes indirectly the poor 
school, taught by the inefficient teacher. In like manner, lacK of 
interest in the school makes a poor school, and a poor school pro- 
motes lack of interest. People say, " Our school is good for nothing ; 
why should we care for it ? " 4th. Another difficulty is in the uncer- 
tainty about obtaining eood school officers who will wisely and feith- 
fully discharge their duties. There are many school districts in 
which the trustee is elected for the very reason that he will cheapen 
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every thing abont the school as much as possible and save expense 
to the distrigt. The ^cheapest teacher and the least expense in mak- 
ins^ the school-house comfortable is the best work for a trustee to 
do. The same difficulty is experienced in obtaining good school 
commissioners. So long as their election depends upon the strength 
of a political party and the candidate's skill in partisan contests, 
there must be an uncertainty about the successful candidate being 
the most suitable person for the office. 

I would speak with modesty and deference in regard to changes 
in the law or plan of .our school system. I believe our school sys- 
tem is one of the best in the world. It needs no changes, except, 
perhaps, something that may make it more efficient in carrying out 
its purposes. If the system of superintendence could be rendered 
more independent of partisan interference, and of the interference 
of those classes of people who have no interest in the real good of 
the schools, the system would be well nigh all that can be desired. 
If the Superintendent could be chosen by some non-political body 
of educational men, and the commissioners and city superintend- 
ents appointed by him and removed only for cause, I believe the 
efficiency of the system would be greatly improved. However, I 
do not propose to be an agitator, i would rather leave these ques- 
tions to wiser men. 

In conclusion, I thankfully acknowledge my obligations to the 
Department for the good advice and timely instruction which I have 
received on several occasions, and which my inexperience has 
rendered necessary. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

JOHN A. WELLS, 
jSchool Commissioner, 

Spbinoville, N. T., iTew. 14, 1879. 



ESSEX COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — To comply with your request, I will endeavor to give the 
condition and needs of school affairs in this commissioner district. 

With the exception of some three, the school-houses are in a good, 
comfortable condition. Some of the out-buildings show neglect. 
Within the last two years four new buildings have been erected 
where poor school-houses had demanded something to be done. 
Districts are very good about allowing their teachers to attend in- 
stitutes. 

We have had good conductors of institutes and we see good re- 
sults. In the examination of teachers there is a showing of great 
improvement. They begin to show some knowledge of history, a 
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better knowledge of grammar and geoffraphy. They are beginning 
to know the use and liow to use the diacritical marka used in the 
dictionary. The elements and principles of writing are coming to 
be a part of the work of our best teachers. We have had our 
teachers' classes filled to overflowing. Had it not been for the 
generous board of Sherman Academy, who gave to the extra num- 
ber beyond the limit allowed to bo taught by law free tuition, we 
should have been annoyed, not knowing how to manage, to allow 
one to enter the class and shut out another, where all were eager to 
become better qualified as teachers. The best of work was done 
by Prof. E. J.Owen, who instructed the classes in this commissioner 
district. 

The teachers who have come into our schools from Prof. J. W. 
Chandler's classes of Elizabethtown show the eflects of his good 
drill. One town, Schroon, has good maps of its school districts, 
and a book in town clerk's oflSce kept as a School Record district's 
book ; each district has a map of every district in the town, all for a 
trifling expense. Trustees of all the districts, and town clerk, met 
me to bring it about ; it was soon done, and satisfactorily. 

We want the school year changed, to begin the 1st of August ; 
elect trustees in August same as in October. We want it that 
trustees may be elected time enough to start schools in September, 
and have them in the fall months rather than July and August. The 
attendance in July and August is almost nothing, and many schools 
are kept up only to put in the 28 weeks. We think the public 
money and all school money should be used for the good of the 
children. We want the trustee elected so he can act for the school 
year, not start a fall school, and then after a fight at school meeting, 
have another trustee remove that teacher and put in his favorite, 
under the law lately passed, " that an outgoing trustee can hire only 
for the term that begins before he goes out." We call it a bad law, 
for it engenders striie at school meetings, and feeds that curse, 9^c(m- 
slant change of teachers. We claim, too, that the school year should 
be changed to prevent annual reports coming at a time when districts 
that have a fall school will be compelled to divide it (fall term) into 
two school years. Among the great number consulted in this 
county upon the subject, every person save one^ that has been spoken 
to, claims that the change should be granted, if for no other reason 
than that districts may be encouraged to have their schools in the fall 
months rather than in July and August, that better attendance may 
be secured ; and, also, on the ground that it is cruel to confine chil- 
dren in a school-room during those hot months. Regent Hale 
strongly urges such a change, and says he sees no argument against 
it. We further ask you, if you think that a law compelling an 
attendance at school should be enforced, to make it operative, to 
make it obligatory upon some one to enforce it. 

We ask that there be allowed us two teachers' classes in this com- 
missioner district, or increase the number of the one that is now 
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allowed us to thirty-five or forty. I require teachers to be well posted, 
and would like to have them have no excuse concerning an opportu- 
nity to be trained in a teachers' class. I hold examinations two days 
in each place where I examine teachers, that ample time may be 
given for them to writfe out a good examination. 

We would ask too, that our State Superintendent come into our 
count}', and with us visit some of our schools. 

Thanking you for the opportunity of telling the little we have to 
brag about, and also of telling you our wants, I remain, 

Tours respectfully, 

LUTHER B. NEWELL, 

School Commissioner. 
WicsTPOET, N. Y., December 13, 1879. 



FULTON COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

SitperintendeTU of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I cheerfully submit the 
following in relation to the schools in this county : 

This commissioner's district comprises the whole of Fulton county, 
and contains ten towns, viz.: Broadalbin, Bleecker, Oaroga, Eph- 
ratah, Johnstown, Mayfield, Northampton, Oppenheim, Perth and 
Stratford. It contains 114 common school districts, the school- 
houses of which are in the county ; 12 joint districts with the school- 
houses in adjoining counties, and three union free school districts. 

It is shown in my statistical report previously made, that there 
were 10,160 children between the ages of 5 and 21 years in the 
county on the 30th of September, 7, 295 of whom attended school 
some portion of the year, with an average attendance of 3,900. 

The average attendance was 176 less than last year. This is 
attributable to the fact that the glove business, which constitutes 
the chief employment of the people in this county, and which em- 
ploys many children, has greatly revived during the past year, and 
consequently, many who attended school last year, not having had 
employment for several years past, availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. I am convinced that this is the cause, as the decrease occurs 
in the town of Johnstown, the great center of this manufacturing 
interest. 

The 117 districts employed 158 teachers an average of 32 weeks. 
No. 7, Ephratah, on account of their teacher being sick through the 
whole of September, fell short three days of the required 28 weeks. 
Since no one seems to be in fault for this deficiency, I hope the 
Department will not withhold their district quota. 

No new school-houses have been built during the year, but several 
old ones have been thoroughly repaired and made comfortable. 
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There are eight school-houses in this county, to-day, entirely unfit for 
use, and coiild I obtain the consent of the supervisors of the town 
in which they are located, I would report to your honor next fall 
the following : " Eight new school-houses have been built." It seems 
to be a very difficult task to convince these. officers of the necessity 
of such a movement. 

Library money is generally used for teachers' wages, regardless 
of the amount apportioned. It seems to me that in consequence of 
the lack of school apparatus, blackboards, etc., there ought to be an 
apportionment directly for that object, and a law prohibiting trus- 
tees from using it for any other purpose. 

Our Institute was held at Gloversvillo during the last week in 
August, and so far as attendance and attention are concerned, it 
never was surpassed in this county. Prof. II. B. Buckham, of the 
Buffalo Normal school, was ably assisted by Prof. R. L. Seldon, of 
Leroy, N. Y. Great interest was manifested by the teachers in the 
various subjects presented by these gentlemen, and so far as I have 
been able to learn, their suggestions are being carried into the schools 
of this county. 

My time during the year has been fully occupied in visiting 
schools, holding examinations, making reports to the Department, 
and in settling district disputes and district boundaries: There are 
two towns in this county which have no records of district bound- 
aries at all, and from all that I can learn, never have had. 

I have labored earnestly to raise the standard of teachers' qualifi- 
cations, by refusing to license such as I thought unfit, even though 
they had been teacning for years. By this means many have been 
compelled to seek other employment, and others are at worh^ 
stymying and giving their pupils the benefit of their thought and 
investigations. 

Hoping to be able to report, in my next, an increased interest in 
our schools, by teachers, pupils and patrons, I am, 

Yours truly, 

D. D. GROUSE, 

Broadalbin, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1879. School Commissioned'. 



KINGS COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Ghmour, 

Superintendent of Pvhlic Instruction : 

Sra. — In compliance with the request contained in your circular 
of the 24:th of November, I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the condition and wants of the schools of the rural district 
of Kings county. 

There is no individual interest that should be guarded with greater 
care and fidelity than our educational interest. Peace, happiness, 
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and the safety of property and life are secured bj the education of 
the masses. Education is the foundation on which are reared the 
great principles of self-government. The laws of the State justly 
provide for the security of property and life by the general diffusion 
of knowledge through the public schools. The most wealthy must 
contribnte for educational purposes according to the assessed valua- 
tion of bis property, whether he has children or not ; while the 
poorer classes meet on the same footing in the school-room vnth 
those more wealthy. This is as it should be ; for the only hope we 
have for the prosperity and perpetuity of our nation is in the dis- 
semination of truth and intelligence among all classes, rich and poor 
alike. 

In reviewing the schools of this commissioner district for the past 
year, I feel warranted in saying that they have kept fully up to tneir 
standard of excellence. This 1 believe to be owing, in a very OTeat 
degree, to the fact that they have been taught by teachers ot ex- 
perience, who have, also, had the advantage, in many of the districts, 
of continuing in the same school from year to year. The marked 
deficiencies that I have observed during my visitations are in good 
government and methods of teaching. Teaching is a profession, 
and a special preparation is as necessary to render one successful in 
it, as to make a successful mechanic, a physician, a preacher, or a 
lawyer. To this end the State has wisely established her eight 
Normal schools. 1 would respectfully call attention to these schools. 
They are model schools, especially calculated to fit young men and 
women for the arduous duties of school teachers. I recommend 
those who intend to teach, or to fit themselves as teachers, to take 
a Normal course. The State has also established teachers' institutes, 
and I am sure a powerful influence for the good of our schools has 
gone out from them. All who have witnessed their workings attest 
their value as an educational agent. 

School-houses. 

It is impossible to have a profitable school in an unsightly and 
uncomfortable school-house. I am glad to be able to report that, 
during the past year, there has been added to our list of new and 
improved school-houses another neat and commodious structure, in 
district No. 2, town of Gravesend. The building is a credit to the 
district. The citizens in district No. 1, town of New Lots, are be- 
coming very much interested in the question of better school accom- 
modations. At the last annual school meeting an appropriation 
was voted for the purpose of building two additional school-houses, 
and immediate steps will be taken for their construction. 

District No. four, town of New Utrecht, is sadly in need of a 
new school-house. The district cannot realize the fact that it is, in 
this regard, far behind the times. It would be unwilling to have 
it so, yet it is a fact patent long ago, that passers-by do measure 
the intelligence, thrift and enterprise of a community by their 
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Bchool-houses, churches and other public buildings. I believe that 
the district can well spare the small outlay requisite for this mnch 
needed improvement. May I not hope to see the citizeqs of this 
district moving at once in the good work above indicated i 

School Laws. 

The compulsory law and the text-book law are deemed of little 
or no account in this commissioner district. They are inoperative. 
The amended school law requiring that the election of officers in 
certain districts be held on the Wednesday next following the second 
Tuesday in October, between the hours of 12 mid-day and 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, is far from satisfactory. At the last annual school 
meeting in union free school district No. 2, town of New Lots, res- 
olutions were passed expressing the opinion that the law was very 
unjust, as a large majority of the working-men of the district were 
debarred from the privilege of voting by reason of their being un- 
able to attend during the day. A committee was appointed to 
communicate with the school commissioner and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, requesting them to use their influence 
to have tlie law so amended that the election may be held on the 
evening next following the annual meeting. 

In ;New Lots the subject of consolidating the districts is receiving 
considerable attention. I am of the opinion that many advantages 
would be gained by such a step. I will call attention to some of 
the most obvious. First, it would equalize taxation in the town. 
Secondly, it would afford greater convenience for pupils. All the 
schools, of whatever grade, would thus be free to all the inhabitants 
of the town of legal school age. Thirdly, it would enable the town 
to establish schools of a higher grade. Fourthlj'', it would place 
the schools of the town under one board of education. 

Financial and Statistical. 

The following is an exhibit of the most important financial and 
statistical items contained in my abstract of trustees' rep >rts for the 
school year ending September 30, 1879. 

Keceipts. 

Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1878 $26, 879 72 

Apportioned from State 14, 459 44 

Kaised by tax 44, 474 21 

Other sources 10, 496 67 

Total $96, 310 04 

* A ■■■■ "' ■ 1 ^ f ■ ■ ^ 

PAYMEirrB. 

For teachers^ wages $37, 085 01 

For libraries 497 15 
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For school apparatus $245 62 

For colored schools 796 30 

For school-houses, sites, etc 24, 013 30 

For incidental expenses 11, 092 45 

Amount on hand Sept. 30, 1879 22, 580 21 

Total $96, 310 04 

Statistical. 

Ifumber of licensed teachers 70 

If umber of children of school age 9, 527 

Number of private schools 11 

Number of weeks of scliool 770 

Number of children attending school 4, 766 

Average attendance 2, 503 

Number of inspections by commissioner 40 

Number of volumes in libraries 7, 564 

Value of school-house sites ^ $24, 100 

Value of school-houses and sites 115, 200 

Yalue of libraries 4, 851 

Assessed valuation of property 11, 471 422 

Teachers' Institute. 

The Teachers' Institute was held at East New York, commencing 
April 14, and continuing one week. It was ably conducted by 
Prof. James Johonnot, assisted by Prof. C. T. Barnes. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Number of teachers in attendance 21 64 85 

Attendance in days 81 304 385 

Average daily attendance 16 60 76 

Number of terms teachers have taught. . .719 785 1104 

Average number of terms 34 6 40 



Teachers. 

a 

There are many good teachers in the field who are doing a noble 
work. To be a teacher in our public schools is no mean calling. 
An earnest, faithful teacher, who knows his duty, and is ready to do 
it ; who can instruct and govern a school judiciously and with dis- 
cretion, is almost sure of success in any school. It is the duty of 
the teacher to come before his pupils with a well-stored mind, to 
explain, amplify and illustrate the topic of the lesson, and with a 
tact to impart instruction and to call into active play the pupils' 
natural desire for knowledge. The strong teacher will step outside 
the text-book and have resources within himself, to awake an eager- 
ness on the part of his pupils. Many of our teachers lack the very 
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important requisite — the ability to govern and discipline a school. 
I would urge upon trustees the importance of securing teachers of 
large experience and known ability, even though you are obliged to 
pay a little higher wages, for as Guizot says : " It cannot be too 
often repeatea that it is the master makes the school." I know 
that teacners have many and wearing ditiSculties beyond what most 
persons seem to imagine ; I have a nearty sympathy with them all 
in their trials and work. 

Paeents. 

While many parents fully appreciate the advantages of a good 
education, and desire that the public school shall be of high order, 
and follow the course of the children through their school years 
with prudent care and ready encouragement, there is a large class 
who care little for the education of their children and who, by their 
acts, say : "We don't care whether school keeps or not.'- Parents 
you are responsible before God and man for tne character and de- 
portment of your children. See to it then ; remember that youi* 
words are their words, your acts they imitate and indorse. 

Conclusion. 

In closing this report, 1 would express my obligations to the school 
officers and teachers for their hearty co-operation, and for the re- 
spect shown me. 

My thanks are due to the citizens of the district for their kind- 
ness and hospitality at all times ; and to the Department for many 
favors granted, and for prompt answers to all my communications. 

I am, very respectfully yours, 

C. WARREN HAMILTON, 

School Commissioner. 
New Lots, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1879. 



LIVINGSTON COUNTY — First District. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with your request, I beg leave to report in 
regard to the first district of Livingston county : 

It would be folly for me even in my short official career to say 
that I have made no mistakes. I have done what I thought was ray 
duty without fear or favor. 

I think we are improving somewhat in our educational work. 
We are having many of the old school-houses repaired, a few new 
ones built, and a good class of teachers at work, earnest teachers 
that will tell before the winter is over that they are teaching, not 
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keeping school. On tho whole, with a few exceptionB, the schools 
for the past year have done well. But, while much has been ac- 
complished, much more remains to be done before our public schools 
attain their highest usefulness. So long as teachers do well they 
should be kept in the school, not changed when the trustee changes, 
as is frequently the case. We want to see the parents visiting the 
schools and looking after the interests of their children, aiding the 
teacher in the many ways they can. 

Few persons seem to realize that a short time spent in the school 
room is of any importance. 

Two good Institutes were held this year, each lasting one week ; 
one at 5ansville, commencing March 24th, which was well attended ; 
the other at Geneseo, commencing August 25th ; but owing to a 
combination of unavoidable circumstances, was not as largely at- 
tended ; nevertheless it was very interesting, instructive, and favored 
by the presence of the Superintendent of x^ublic Instruction, Hon. 
Neil Gilmour. 

I am under many obligations to the trustees and inhabitants of 
this commissioner's district for their cheering words and hospitality; 
to the teachers for their good will and earnest co-operation ; to my 
colleagues and educational friends for their advice and counsel, and 
to the Department for favors rendered. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FOSTER W. WALKER, 

School Commissioner, 

Calbdonia, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1879. 



MONROE COUNTY — FiEST Distbiot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of PtihUc Instruction : 

Sm. — Taking into consideration the fact that this is my first year's 
work as school commissioner, I feel that in the thoughts, which 1 may 
present in answer to your requirements, an amount of crudeness 
may appear, or they, when weighed in the balance of riper experi- 
ence, may bo altogether fallacy. However, I very respectfully 
submit the following for your consideration : 

1st. CoHDmoN OF Schools. 

In the several villages in my district, with only two exceptions, 
the interest in the public school is manifestly growing, ana there 
seems to be a healthy interest in whatever will enhance the value of 
utility of educational work. This is directly traceable to and is the 
possible result of an efiect closely following its cause, viz.: Street 
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schools and their graduates. The law fails to force attendance, and is a 
poor student maker, therefore the people are trying what seems to 
be the only true course, making schools and school -houses attractive, 
employing competent teachers and retaining them for a term of 
years, calling upon music with her softening influences to lend her 
aid, presenting to the students suitable apparatus, whereby dry facts 
become tangible and their developments fixed in the child's mind 
in a pleasing and attractive manner. Therefore that which has been 
heretofore distastefal and repcllant is made a stimulant and an at- 
traction, evidenced fully in the increased average attendance in 
the said schools, in the now and commodious school buildings or 
very general renovation of old ones. 

Li the rural districts general apathy has been the rule ; this is 
shown in the condition of the school buildings and concomitants ; 
full ten per cent worthless and unfit for use ; thirty-five per cent 
with an outlay of $200 could be made complete and neat ; forty- 
five per cent fair ; $50 to $100 would make them all right, and only 
ten per cent in prime order; after all I must report progress and im- 
provement in this department. 

Teachers. 

In some instances a mistake is made in employing third grade 
teachers in districts requiring better qualifications ; still poor work is 
now an exception, save that better results would be obtained, were 
the school-houses in better condition. A change for the better can 
only be effected by educating the people, and this the so-called town- 
ship system cannot accomplish. One man in a district thoroughly 
alive to the best interests of the district is a power before w^ich 
the mists of ignorance flee. Eight here .is or has been a defect in 
commissioner supervision. The work in the school^room has only 
received attention at the hands of the commissioner, while through 
fear of the political broadsword they have wiselv or unwisely left 
imdone the most important part of their official auties. 

The teachers say that the best institute ever held in Monroe 
county was held at Pittsford, commencing Aug. 25th, 219 teachers 
in attendance. Conductors Profs. Northam and Lantry ; their work 
still lives ; its worth speaks in many a school-room. 

The Monroe County Teachers' Association is a live one. No- 
madic for the sole purpose of creating an interest in educational 
matters, and thus far receiving from the people very worthy con- 
sideration. 

Allow me to thank the Department for ready advice, prompt and 
decided answers to all inquiries, and especially for your visitation, 
suggestions, etc., at our institute. Wishing you unbounded success 
in your labors and a continuance of our thus far pleasant relations, 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

LUCIUS N. ALLEN, 

School Commissioner. 

HoNBOYE Falls, N. Y., December 28, 1879. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Sv^perintendent of Ptcblic Instruction : 

SiE. — In compliance with your request, I deem it a pleasure to 
submit to jou the following report of the condition of the schools 
in this county, together with a few suggestions, which, I hope, will 
receive the approval of the Department. 

There aro 115 school districts having school-houses in this county ; 
15 joint districts having school-houses m other counties. The school 
districts having school-liouses in this county require 151 teachers 
when all the schools are in session. 

During the nine months intervening December 31, 1878, and 
October 1, 1879, 237 official school inspections were made, averaging 
one-half day to each teacher or school department. 

It was, indeed, highly gratifying to find, when making my first 
inspection of the schools in this count}', that nearly all the teachers 
employed were well qualified, both morally and intellectually, to 
perform the important duties of the vocation which they had chosen, 
which reflects much well-earned and deserved credit upon my 
worthy predecessor, who, during the whole of his official term, ardu- 
ously and conscientiously strove to elevate the standard of qualifica- 
tion. 

During my official term thus far, I have kept steadily in view the 
present and future interests of the public schools of this county, by 
persistently endeavoring to exclude from the teachers' profession all 
persons who were not qualified to pass a satisfactory examination in 
all the subjects required to be taught in our public schools. The 
written method for examination has been adopted, which is now 
giving more general satisfaction than when the system was first 
inaugurated. 

Since February last, four appointments from this county to the 
State Normal School at Albany have been made, which evidently 
shows that the superior advantages given there in preparing persons 
to become teachers of our youth are justly and wisely appreciated. 

During the past year four school-houses have been built in the 
following named places : One at Fort Hunter, town of Florida; 
one at Stone Ridge, town of Glen ; one at Charleston Four Corners, 
town of Charleston ; and one at Hagaman's Mills, town of Amster- 
dam. We hope that the school districts having poor school houses 
will profit by following the worthy example of their enterprising 
neighbors. There are many reasons why the places where children 
are required to spend so much of their time should be in every 
respect attractive and comfortable. Doubtless, the chief cause of 
the seeming indifference, as manifested by those districts that have 
not made suitable provisions for the health and comfort of their 
children, may be attributed to the recent financial depression and 
prostration of business. But as the dark clouds of adversity are 
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being dispelled by the stinBliine of returning prosperity, we hope to 
see in the near f utnre, more comfortable school buildings substituted 
in place of those which are in an unfit condition for occupancy by 
intelligent beings. 

The Montgomery County Teachers' Association held its annual 
convention in the village of Ganajoharie, last April, and was in ses- 
sion two days. Much interest was exhibited by all the members of 
the association. The exercises were wholly conducted by home 
talent, selected by the president of the association. During the 
evening session, lectures on scientific subjects were delivered by 
prominent educators of this county. In fact, we cannot speak in 
terms too high in behalf of the ^'Teachers* Association" of Mont- * 
gomery county. 

The Teachers' Institute was held in Nellis' Opera Hall, Canajo- 
harie, commencing October 27, 1879, and continued in session hve 
days. There were 177 teachers in attendance. Prof. F. P. Lantry, 
of Manlius, N. T., was principal conductor, and Prof. John Ken- 
nedy, of New York, assistant. Both of these gentlemen were well 
known by many of the teachers of this county. The various sub- 
jects presented to the institute were discussed by the conductore in a 
manner that elicited the encomiums of all the teachers present. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, Superintendent of Public Instruction, honored 
the institute with his presence during the second day's session. The 
Superintendent favored the teachers with many valuable suggestions 
in relation to the duties involved in the teachers' profession. Cer- 
tainly, no person could have been made more welcome to the 
" Montgomery County Teachers' Institute " than was our worthy 
Superintendent. 

A series of evening lectures were delivered during the week of 
the session as follows : Monday, Prof. Lantry ; subject, " History of 
Discovery." Tuesday, Prof. Wm. Wells, of Union College ; sub- 
ject, " The Errors of our Home Life." Wednesday, Prof. Fletcher, 
of Fort Plain Clinton Liberal Institute ; subject, " The History of 
Art." Thursday, Prof. John Kennedy; subject, "Shopping." 
The institute was pronounced to be one of the best ever held in 
this county. 

The Superintendent is doubtless aware of the fact that the well- 
intended compulsory education law is a sad failure in this county. 
Though the majority concede the expediency of its enforcement as 
far as practicable, yet, there seems to be positive evidence that 
suitable provisions have not been made by the law-making power 
to secure the fulfillment of its requirements by those whom the law 
is intended to benefit. In order that the compulsory education 
law may be made a complete success, and accomplish the great 
object it has in view, we would recommeud the Legislature, during 
its next session, to modify and make such amendments to the law as 
would inevitably secure ways and means by which it can be suc- 
cessfully executed. Let an office be created in every school district 
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or town in this State, ^filled by a qualified person, whose duty it shall 
be to see that all children between the ages of ei^ht and fourteen 
years, when not physically or mentally disqualihed, shall attend 
some public or private school during a reasonably prescribed num- 
ber of weeks in each school year intervening said limited ages. 
The person selected to discharge the duties of said office to be 
entitled to receive for his services a just compensation. 

The Empire State is annually expending large sums of money 
for the sole purpose of educating her rising sons and daughters. 
Liberally sustaining with her wealth her institutions of learning, 
from which go forth into her twelve thousand school districts 
teachers prepared for the responsible work of training and develop- 
ing the youtnf ul minds ; and yet we have the displeasure to remind 
the Department that thousands of children attending our public 
schools some portion of the year are allowed to carelessly ana per- 
sistently neglect the study of some of the most important elementary 
branches, and positively refuse to pursue a course of study which 
may be prescribed to them by a conscientious and experienced 
teacher, or perchance the " board of education." 

There should be a remedy provided against this growing evil. 
A course of study adapted to the age and capacity of the pupil 
should be prescribed by some designated and recognized authority ; 
and if there be no physical or mental disability on the part of the 
pupil, he should be compelled to conform to such prescribed course, 
by following this system, we shall see, when the children that are 
now attending our public schools shall have stepped upon the stage 
of active life, young men and young women more intelligent and 
better fitted to take charge of the affairs of our country. 

The teachers of this county have not been called, during the past 
year, to mourn the loss of any of their number. Providence has 
blessed them all with usually good health, and thus permitted them 
to follow their honorable calling. 

In closing this report, I would say that I have devoted this the 
first year oi my oflicial term entirely to school work, and have 
earnestly labored to promote the best interest of all the schools in 
the county, and shall in the future endeavor to do my duty without 
fear or favor. 

My thanks are due to the teachers for the respect and kindness 
they have shown me at all times, and for their earnest co-operation 
in my efforts to elevate the standard of education, thus giving more 
dignity and honor to the teachers' profession. 

My thanks are also due to the trustees and people of the county 
for their hospitality, and to the Department tor the courtesies ex- 
tended and favors granted me during the past year. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ALONZO GEWEYE, 

School Commissioner. 

Speaker's Basin, N. T., December 16, 1879. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

DBP.iRTMKNT OF PuBLIO iNSTBtrcnON. 

Ctty Supebintendent^s Office, 
New York, December 9^A, 1879. 

« 

Hon. Neh, GniMouB, 

Superintendent of Public InMructicn : 

Sib. — In accordance with the reqaest as contained in yoar circa- 
lar of the 24:th of November last, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of the condition of the schools under the jurisdic- 
tion of the board of education for the year ending on the 30th day 
of September, 1879. 

The whole amount of money received by the board of education 
in this city, during the year ending at the above date, was $3,296,- 
910.4:2, 01 which $588,567.21 was the amount of school moneys 
apportioned to the city by the State Superintendent. 

The whole amount expended for the school system daring the 
year was $3,296,910.42, of which expenditure the items are the 
following : 

For teachers' wages $2,454,692 86 

For school apparatus 123,763 63 

For colored schools 32,083 92 

For sites, building, repairing, and furnishing school- 
house, etc 242,167 56 

For all other incidental expenses, viz.: 

For fuel $41,801 14 

For the Nautical school 7,800 00 

For janitors' salaries ^ 114,654 10 

For employees of board of education, 

clerks, etc 68,989 47 

For compulsory education agents 12,069 08 

For incidental expenses. . .\ 95,683 13 

840,996 92 

For corporate schools 103,205 53 

$3,296,910 42 

The total expenditure in 1878 was $3,375,746.38, which shows a 
decrease in the expenditure this year of $78,835.96. 

The whole number of schools under the direction and supervision 
of the board of education is three hundred and five (305), includ- 
ing the following: The Normal College and Training School 
connected therewith, and the Saturday Normal School for 
teachers; forty-six (46) grammar schools for males ; forty- 
six (46) grammar schools for females; twelve (12) "mixed" 
grammar schools (for males and females); one hundred and 
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thirteen primary departments and ecliools; five colored schools; 
thirty-two evening schools, including the Evening High School 
(for males), one ^i aiitical School (on board the ship St. Maiy's) and 
forty-seven corporate schools. The latter are under the immediute 
care of their own managers or trustees, but authorized by law to 
participate in the State school moneys, and are inspected and ex- 
amined yearly by the officers of tliis Department, and a report made 
to the board of education of their condition. 

The following table exhibits the average attendance of pupils in 
each class of schools for the year, with the number of teacners em- 
ployed therein, as compared with the year 1878 : 



Average Attendance. 



Number of Teachers. 



1879. 



Normal College, Training, Nautical 

and Saturday schools 

Grammar schools 

Primarj departments and schools. . . 

Colored scliools 

Evening schools 

Corporate schools 



2,788 

42,206 

67,493 

713 

8,222 

9,408 



1878. 



2,676 

41,477 

66,423 

847 

8.770 

9.818 



Total 130.780 180.006 



1879. 



1878. 



61 

1,871 

1.618 

85 

820 

160 



8,555 



65 

1,822 

1,573 

86 

857 

112 



8.455 



The whole number of pupils taught during 1878 was 264,007 ; in 
1879 it was 265,667; in this number all children are counted as 
many times as they change school during the year. 

Special returns made by the principals show that the actual num- 
ber taught was 212,870; in 1878 the number actually taught was 
208,823. This exhibits an increase of 1,660 in the whole number 
taught, and an increase of 4,047 in the actual number taught during 
the year 1879, as compared with the preceding year. 

The principals' monthly reports show that, on the first of Novem- 
ber last, there were registered in the Grammar and Primary Schools 
127,282 pupils, with an average attendance for October of 117,734, 
or a daily attendance of nearly ninety-three per cent of the total 
register. This is the largest average monthly attendance ever re- 
ported in these schools. 

All these schools are examined at least once a year by myself and 
a corps of seven assistant superintendents ; at which examination a 
careful inquiry is made into the sanitary condition of the premises 
and buildings, the general order and discipline of the schools, the 
efficiency of the principals' supervision and management, the condi* 
tion and progress of every class and the competency of every teacher 
in disciphne and instruction. 

The results in this oifice show that principals and teachers were 
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never doing better work than at present, and that excellence in 
every respect was never more general than now. 

The Normal College, the oatgrowth of the female departments 
and a very important auxiliary in our svstem, had, during the year, 
on register, no less than 1,364 pupils, with an average attendance of 
1,269. The efficient work done in this institution is now making 
itself felt in nearly every school in this city. 

Last June it sent forth 246 trained and well-educated young 
ladies, licensed and competent to act as teachers. 

The improvement in industrial drawing, favorably referred to 
in my predecessor's report of last year, is very gratifying to all the 
friends of the common schools ; and vocal music, I am happy to 
add, has been regularly graded, and receives a more general atten- 
tion, and commands a greater interest than heretofore, on the part 
of both teachers and pupils. 

In conclusion, I would state, that in earnest, well-regulated 
efforts for the general diffusion of the blessings of education ; in a 
sincere desire to make ihe rising generation orderly and law-abiding 
citizens, the city of if ew York is unwilling to rank second to any 
other city in the land. 

Kespectf ully submitted, 

JOHN JASPER, Jr., 

Superintendent. 



NIAGARA COUNT Y— First Disteiot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoue, 

Sv^erintendent of Public Inst/ruction : 

SiE. — In compliance with your request, I respectfully submit the 
following report, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1879 : 

This Doing my first year as commissioner, I cannot make as 
favorable a report as I hope to make next year, and the year fol- 
lowing. A majority of the schools in my district have been greatly 
neglected by the commissioner for the past three years, and ifound 
on making my first visits that some of them had not received a 
visit from the commissioner for four or five terms, and as a result 
of this negligence I found a general lack of system and order. 

Another great detriment to the prosperity of our schools is the 
lack of interest taken in them by tne patrons and residents of the 
districts. If the parents of pupils would visit the school monthly 
and speak words of encouragement to the scholars and teacher, it 
woula do much toward awakening an interest, and would stimulate 
the pupils to greater zeal. I think the whole number of visits 
made by the patrons of the seventy schools in my district would not 
exceed fifty during the summer and winter terms. 
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Another great evil is the habit of changing teachers every term. 
Very few of fny teachers stay more tlian one or two terms in a 
school though they may give entire satisfaction. The reasons for 
these constant changes are many. In districts where they have but 
one trustee, and most of the districts have only one, of course a new 
one is elected every year, and each trustee has some favorite teacher, 
or some teacher that he dislikes to refuse, or a cheaper teacher is 
demanded by the district. 

During the summer I had three Normal graduates teaching in 
my district and not one of them has a school for the winter, though 
I consider them decidedly the best teachers I have. I believe that 
the real teacher must be bam for a teacher and then edticated for a 
teacher, but the public does not seem to think so, and because a 
common teacher will teach for one or two dollars per week cheaper 
they are preferred by most of the trustees. In fact, the majority of 
my best teachers are without positions for the winter for the above 
reasons. I would that something could be done to prevent this 
cutting down of teachers' wages, for if this state of things continues, 
our best teachers will be driven from tlie field and be obliged to 
engage in some more remunerative employment. In some of the 
districts a trustee cannot be elected who will not pledge himself not 
to pay above a certain limit for a teacher. I do not think this 
thing can be remedied so long as we have the present system, with- 
out the wages could be fixed by law. The rule among trustees now 
seems to he to hire the cheapest teacher who comes along, " without 
regard to race, color, or previous condition of servitude." I have 
been trying to " weed out " the poorer class of teachers, but I find 
that it is not always the best teachers who pass the best written 
examinations. 

The tax payers of the districts do not mind the fact that the aver- 
age attendance would be greater in a well-conducted school, thereby 
giving them, perhaps, enough more public money to pay the differ- 
ence in the salary of a first-class and a second-class teacher. Would 
it not be a good plan to apportion the public money on the aA)erage 
daily attendance^ instead of basing it on the number of children of 
school age in the district and the average attendance ? If the " com- 
pulsory school law " were enforced, I think the average attendance 
would be increased nearly one-half, but I do not suppose one-fifth 
of the people in this county know that such a law exists, for I never 
heard of its being enforced. 

Our Teachers' Institute, held at Lockport^ beginning October 13, 
and continuing one week under the leadership of Profs. James 
Johonnot and Francis P. Lantry, was thought by all to be a very 
pleasing and instructive session. The lectures, given by the profess- 
ors, were practical and interesting, and the singing by the institute, 
under the inspiring guidance of Prof. Lantry, was a grand success, 
and we all hope we may see his face in our institute next year. The 
.brief call and happy remarks from the State Superintendent were a 
pleasant feature of the institute, and will be pleasantly remembered 
Dy the teachers and all those who were present. 
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The teachers' association of Niagara eoanty hold the meetings 
quarterly and are of no little value to the teachers,^8 many topics, 
-which could not be brought up in the institute, can be discussed 
there. 

I have made 140 official visits during the year, averaging one-half 
a day each. Two ^school-houses have been erected and properly 
furnished the past year and three more will be constnicted in the 
spring. As a general thing the houses are in good repair and are 
comfortable, though some of them need appropriate furniture and 
more blackboard. 

I have changed and defined the boundaries of these districts and 
have several more changes in contemplation. Saturday of each 
week is appointed for examination of teachers at my office in Lock- 
port, as this is the most central point in my district. 

I have done all in my power to promote the interests of the com- 
mon schools throughout my district, and in some of them I can see 
a marked improvement in the general discipline and average attend- 
ance of the pupils, though if commissioners could secure the hearty 
co-operation of all the trustees, much more could be done than ts 
done. 

I desire to tender my thanks to the Siiperintendent and the 
Department for the promptness with which all of my inquiries have 
been answered, and the advice which 1 have received to aid me in 
the discharge of my official duties. 

I am, 

Your obedient servant, 

CHARLES H. LEONARD, 

School Commissioner. 

Sanborn, N. Y., Decerriber 7, 1879. 



ONEIDA COUNTY— Utica. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoue, 

Sitjperintendent of PvhUo Instruction : 

Sm. — In accordance with your request, I hereby submit a special 
report of the public schools of the city of Utica : 

SANirABT CoNDmON OF THE SOHOOLS. 

In an enrollment of 6,245 pupils in our schools during the past 
year, I am obliged to note the death of only ten, being at the rate 
of two to a population of one thousand, and these were all confined 
to the younger pupils, and from diseases peculiar to childhood ; six 
being caused by diphtheria, two by scarlet fever and two by croup. 
This record clearly shows the excellent sanitary condition of our 
schools. 
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I am pleased to state that our teachers give great attention to the 
physical training of their pupils, not allowing them to leave the 
school-rooms in cold weather without being properly protected 
against the change of temperature ; by giving frequent gymnastic 
exercises, by not allowing them to remain seated for any great 
length of time without exercise, and strictly adhering to the very 
wise regulation of the board in regard to lowering windows during 
cold weather. One of our most successful physicians informs me 
that there is a notable decrease in catarrhal diseases, formerly so 

1)revaleut in this city, and he ascribes the improvement to the en- 
ightenment of parents and teachers in regard to the deleterious 
consequences of lowering windows over the heads of children in cold 
weather. I have no doubt that more diseases among children in 
schools have been contracted in this manner than from all other 
causes, not excepting even imperfect ventilation. Since the school- 
houses have been reventilated and arrangements made so that when 
not enough pure air can be brought into the school-rooms through 
the cold air flues, it can be obtained from halls or side rooms, there 
certainly is no necessity for lowering windows. Should it ever be 
necessary, however, to resort to the windows for fresh air, it can, 
with much less danger, be obtained by raising the lower sash in the 
manner described in my last report. 

Another reason for tne healthful condition of the schools is the 
great care taken of the basements, in regard to drainage, ventila- 
tion and tidiness, quite as much attention being given to the care 
of the basements in this respect as to the school-rooms. 

I am pleased to state that the board and teachers fully realize 
that it is their province to care for the physical as well as mental 
training of the children placed in their charge, well knowing that a 
pupil must have a strong physical system, as well as mental culture, 
if he is to be successful m any chosen occupation of life. 

School System. 

For many years after the establishment of public schools in the 
State of New York, but little attention was given to the subject of 
gradation, there being usually as many classes in a school as scholars ; 
the smaller pupils coming to the teacher and repeating, mechani- 
cally, the letters of the alphabet from the first to tne last in regular 
order as the teacher pointed to them, then returning to their seats, 
which were from six to ei^ht inches too high, and there spending 
the rest of the session in rigid silence. The older pupils were mean- 
while striving to fathom the mysteries of long division, tare and 
tret or reduction, in Daboll's or Pike's arithmetic, absolutely with- 
out comprehension or explanation of^ the various operations, the 
text-book and the teacher being equally silent on the subject. When 
the discouraged worker failed to obtain the correct answer to a 
problem the teacher would solve it for him, without note or com- 
ment, leaving him little wiser than before. As with arithmetic so 
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with other studies, all were rendered^ bj this mechanical instmc- 
tion, if instruction it can be called, dry, monotonous and uninter- 
esting. 

After the founding of academies in different parts of the State 
which provided means for those designing to become teachers to 
secure an education in some measure suitable, a decided improve- 
ment in the manner of imparting instruction was at once ^nerally 
manifested. The establishment of the State Normal School at 
Albany and of teachers' institutes again gave an impetus to school 
organization, and laid the foundation of the present system of union 
and graded schools throughout the State. The educated teachers 
soon comprehended that tiiey could impart much better instruction 
in the same length of time, by classifying a school, than when ad- 
hering to the old methods. 

Like many other new theories possessing excellent qualities in 
themselves, this grading of schools was carried so far by the more 
radical educators, that it became arbitrary and rigid to such a degree 
as to defeat the object aimed at in all judicious schemes of educa- 
tion, that is, to give each pupil practical instruction in as short a 
time as is consistent with thoroughness. But the keeping of a pupil 
an entire year in a grade because the majority of his classmates could 
not accomplish the required work sooner, resulted in serious loss of 
time and was a positive wrong to the more brilliant or studious. 

The advanced school was originally divided into three depart- 
ments, each of which was in turn arranged in three divisions, mak- 
ing nine grades in the school. No pupil was permitted to enter a 
higher division except in the regular transfers at the close of the 
school year. The same plan was adopted in the primary and inter- 
mediate schools, but this plan has now given place to the more flex- 
ible system of discretionary promotions. The time a pupil must 
remain in a class is not laid down in our regulations, except in the 
academic grade. 

It is highly important that all schools should be so organized that 
a teacher can give an explanation to the entire class instead of to one 
or two individuals, as a great amount of unnecessary repetition is 
thus avoided. Where there are a large number of schools of the 
same grade, it is somewhat difficult so to arrange the classes as to 
allow a thorough and constant supervision and comparison without 
at the same time rendering the system so rigid that scholars who are 
able to accomplish more work, are kept back, or what is worse, 
pupils crowded to higher grades before they are prepared. 

After carefully considenng the question and recording practical 
observations and experiments extending through several years, I 
have become convinced that the best plan for conducting the schools 
in a city is to divide the pupils into four grades, subdividing these 
grades into classes, so nearly alike that the pupils can be promoted 
whenever in the judgment of the teachers they are prepared. 
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Since our school STStem as it exists to-daj seems to be somewhat 
misunderstood, I will give a brief resume of it in its actual work- 
ings. The schools are divided into primary, intermediatei advanced 
and academic grades. 

Primaby Gbade. 

The primary /e^rado is subdivided for convenience into four classes, 
designated A, B, C and D. While each of these classes has distinct 
studies, the transition from one to another is so slight that when a 
pupil becomes able to accomplish more than the required amount 
of work he is immediately transferred to the next higher class. We 
thus secure the benefit of thorough classification and gradation with- 
out at the same time ignoring and destroying the mdividuality of 
the pupils, as would be the case were arbitrary inflexible grades es- 
tablished. An accurate calculation of the time required to com- 
plete this, as well as all other grades, ascertained by examining the 
record of each pupil as found in the register of the several schools, 
is here subjoined. 

Four hundred and fifty-six pupils, of ages ranging from seven to 
fourteen years, were transferred from the primary to tne intermediate 
grades at the close of the school year. Eight had just completed 
their first year in school. The oldest was fourteen. The age of the 
largest number transferred, 153, was eight years. The average of 
all the pupils transferred was 8.85 years. The average time for 
completing the grade was 2.86 years. Three years is about the 
time necessary for the ordinary pupil to complete this grade. 

Intermediate Gbadb. 

In the intermediate departments, again pursuing the same plan 
of classification, pupils are advanced whenever they give evidence 
of ability to perform more work, although regular promotions are 
made only at the beginning of the school year. The whole number 
transferred from the intermediate schools to the advanced school 
was 352. The ages of the pupils ranged from eight to seventeen 
years. The greatest number, 126, or nearly one-third of the entire 
number, were eleven years old. The average age was 11.78 years, 
showing that the time spent in this grade is about three years. 

The older scholars of a class are not in every case the dullest. 
Some have been detained from school by force of circumstances, 
during a large part of their course, and owe their present low stand- 
ing almost entirely to poverty or ill health. Again, there are always 
in every school pupils who, though possessing vigorous, well-bal- 
anced minds, are lacKing in that quickness of apprehension and grasp 
of memory which we too frequently, but erroneously, consider the 
essential characteristics of the so-called " good scholar.'' Samuel 
Johnson was slow, coarse and dull, as a boy. Swift obtained his 
degree from Trinity College speciati gratia, and Webster ranked, 
in the little country school where he spent his boyhood, only among 
the medium. It should be the aim of school organizers, teachers 
27 
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and parents to proyide for these slowly-developing minds, to foster, 
encourage and stimulate them, and, above all, to allow them time 
to master each department of education as it is in turn presented 

before them. 

Advanced School. 

In the advanced school there are four divisions or classes, so 
arranged that pupils can at any time, at the option of the teachers 
and the Superintendent, be transferred from the third to the second 
department, or from the second to the first division or class of the 
first department. The studies of the first department are of a 
higher grade than those of the other two, hence the difficulty of 
promoting to this, except at the commencement of the year. There 
were sixty-nine pupils transferred from this school to the academy 
at the close of the school year, ranging in age from 13 to 18 years. 
Many pupils pass through this school in two years, although the 
avcrasje time is three. 

Academy. 

Pupils who desire a thorough classical education, preparing them 
for entrance into any college in the country, are obliged to remain 
four years in the academy, that is, to spend one year in each grade. 
The studies of each year are necessarily so far in advance of those 
of the preceding that it is impossible to make promotion, except at 
the beginning of the year. 

For the benefit of iliose whose circumstances render it impossible 
to complete the full course, being obliged to relinquish it without 
hope of a certificate, greatly to their own discouragement, tho board 
of education has established a two years' course, whereby such pupils 
can obtain a fair knowledge of the common and several of the most 
important higher English branches, as well as one or more of the 
modern or classic languages, receiving at the close the certificate of 
the shorter academic course. This is so arranged as not to interfere 
with the regular four years curriculum, but is precisely the same so 
far as it goes, thus enabling the pupils wMio enter upon the one to 
continue in the other, if they choose, without repetition, delay or 
jar. 

If my words have the power of influencing any who are still in 
doubt as to their academic education, let me earnestly urge all such 
to decide in favor of thorough mental culture, at no matter what 
expenditure of time or money, thinking nothing wasted which 
tends to the promotion of well-disciplined, refined and manly 
character. 

It will thus be seen that if every scholar who enters our schools 
should graduate, the average time occupied, including the shorter 
course in the academy, would be eleven years, and thirteen with the 
full course. Thus at the early age of nineteen he possesses a better 
education than in former years would have been afforded by many 
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colleges in the country. A. large majority of the graduates, how- 
ever, traverse the prescribed course in much less than the time 
specified. I find that the average age of graduates for the past five 
years is less than eighteen, and some indeed have graduatea at fif- 
teen, having completed the entire course in nine years. However 
much applause such precocious scholars may win, and however 
anxious parents may be that their sons be fitted to commence the 
duties of life as early as possible, I deem it my imperative duty to 
raise a warning voice against the pernicious practice, unhappily 
common at the present day, of urging children too rapidly forward 
in their studies, not regarding swift promotion as the only evidence 
of successful effort. The most thorough, reliable students are 
those of maturit}'' sufficient to comprehend and assimilate the sub- 
jects presented for investigation. What can the ordinary child of 
thirteen bo benefited by tixe study of quadratic equations beyond 
the mere discipline of the memory ? Or how can he appropriate 
the various subtile propositions and trains of reasoning of Mental 
Philosophy or Geometry? The effect is only to bewilder and dis- 
hearten. Present the same subjects to the older, well-drilled mind, 
and it seizes upon them with delight, finds in them congenial food 
for reflection and growth, and stores them away for future use in 
mental and moral combats in the arena of the intellectual world. 

Another reason for deliberation in the education of children is 
the delicate health incident to that age. Many a promising scholar 
has fallen into an untimely grave because his constitution, not yet 
firm and matured, would not bear the strain of an unduly active, 
overtaxed mind. Better three or four years more in the school 
course than ruined health, a shattered mind, or an early death. A 
course of education should never be too comprehensive or diffuse. 
A scattering fire conquers no enemy, material or spiritual. Nor yet 
should it be narrow, limited, unserviceable. 

Dr. Samuel Elliot, in his very able report of the Boston schools, 
well says: " If a scheme is too limited ; if it admits but few studies, 
and but small poirtions of these few ; if it is shorn of time, means 
and resources, then the education given under it will be limited, no 
matter how competent the teacher or diligent the pupils. If we 
insist upon forming our lines in an alley, when they need open 
ground, their movements must be ineffective. To free the schools 
from some of these failures, it mav be wise to give them more room 
in some direction, and let them outgrow all narrowness." Again 
he says : " To fill or try to fill a course too full, results in emptying 
rather than filling it. One fact pushes out another ; one study ren- 
ders another fruitless, and when the end is reached it is like a desert. 
If this were all, it would be bad enough, but there is something 
worse. The minds of those employed upon such work are neces- 
sarily treated as if they were physical, not intellectual, and so 
jammed and strained are they in most cases as to lose their elasticity, 
almost their vitality. Cramming never w&,s and never will be edu- 
cating. If educating is drawing out, cramming is driving in ; if 
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the one means bringing up or nnrtorinf' the other means preesW 
down or stinting — alwavs <^po6ite. Cramming asks how mQcbl 
How soon t Educating, fiow well ? How long? Cramming cares 
nothing for teacher or scholar, bnt only for the s<£ool or system. Edu- 
cating makes every thine of the teacher and scholar, and leaves the 
school, if it can be spoken of as a s^>arate object, and tlio system 
very mnch to themselves^ sure they will be right if the teacher and 
the scholar are." 

I am confident too mnch attention has been given to system, and 
too little to education in the broad sense of the term. Fortunately a 
reaction is taking place, and boards of education are striving to 
make the system a secondary matter, only rigid enough to prescribe 
the work that teachers arc expected to accomplish. Then they 
remove further restraints and allow instructors to deal with the 
young minds placed in their care as circumstances seem to demand ; 
always remembering that as no two human beings are constituted 
alike, pupils cannot be treated as if they were mere machines. 

After studying the schools of the cities in this and other States, 
and after carefully noting our own educational necessities, I am con- 
iident that there is no other system which, in the main, will meet 
the wants as well as that now in operation in this city. It is 
economical, comprehensive, tliorough and at the same time flexible. 
It gives patient, thorough instruction to the slow, and insures speedy 
promotion to the brilliant pupil. It provides constantly varying 
methods of instruction and government, by bringing the classes in 
rapid succession, under the charge of different teachers, that they 
may enjoy the benefits of diverse and comprehensive personal influ- 
ence. It enjoys the services of well-trained, earnest, conscientious 
teachers, chosen largely from our own residents, 'and thus able to 
comprehend the requirements of the children with whom they have 
to deal ; and finally it has the essential merit of age and stability, 
being the outcome of long years of careful trial and constant labor. 
It was called into being by the most prudent, intellectual and cul- 
tivated men of TJtica, some of them long since passed away, and has 
been maintained with honor and success by our citizens up to this 
hour. Then let it continue for a iull measure of years, ever growing 
better, ever difiusing its refining, ennobling influences, the bulwark 
of our municipal institutions, benevolent, social and political, and 
the glory of our city. 

Special Studies. 

It has been established by long experience and by numerous 
experiments, that penmanship, music and drawing is much more 
successfully taught by teachers who have received a Efpecial education 
for their duties. 

Penmanship. 

In accordance with a custom of many years' duration, the instruc5- 
tion in penmanship is confided to the care of a professional teacher. 
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This plan, it is believed, secures greater uniformitj, better and more 
rapid proficiency, and a clearer stylo of penmanship than the method 
of intrusting the work to the teachers of the several schools. 

While the teachers in all the grades write a handsome hand, yet 
no two write alike, and consequently as a pupil passes from one grade 
to another there will be a constant change in the practical part of 
his instruction, that would of course interfere very materially with 
his successful advancement. Ry •continuing under the instruction 
of the same teacher from the lowest primary class through all the 
grades, a uniformity of hand is continued and much more I'apid pro- 
gress is made, as a pupil will, and ouglit to copy after his teacher. 
After civing the subject careful study, 1 am confident the true man 
ner of teaching penmanship is by a live, well-qualified instructor, 
that will analyze every principle oi the letter to be made, and show 
the pupil how to make it, instead of asking the pupil to try to imi- 
tate the stiff steel engraved copies found in copy books. 

Writing was formerly taught in the Intermediate and Advanced 
grades only. The pupils in the lowest primary classes commence by 
making simple principles on their slates. In the B and A. primary 
classes, the pupils commence writing with lead pencils in books 
made especially for their use, these books being ruled perpendicu- 
larly as well as horizontally, so as to give the width, heiglit and slant 
to each principle, letter or word. These books can be used for fine 
as well as coarse handwriting, hence when a pupil has acquired the 
necessary training and scope, he can, without extra expense for a 
book, change to fine handwriting. This book is also usea by the D 
class in the Intermediate grade, where the pupils are permitted to 
use pen and ink for the first time. In the C class in the Interme- 
diate grade, the perpendicular lines are omitted, the horizontal lines 
being still retained. All the higher classes use the common ruling 
only. Books for the lower grades are ruled in the manner de- 
scribed to keep the children from contracting the small, cramped, 
irregular hand formerly so prevalent. They are now obliged to 
commence and end each principle or word at a certain point. This 
plan also assists in giving regularity, and a practical knowledge of 
the relative height of all the letters. In the Advanced School and 
the Academy, pupils write on slips of paper, kept in envelopes 
especially prepared for the purpose. This course is preferable tor 
several reasons ; the books are much more convenient in form, less 
expensive, and the teacher can take only the slip written upon for 
examination and correction, instead of being obliged to take the 
entire book. In these grades considerable attention is given to in- 
struction in general writing, such as business forms, notes, etc. 

The system of penmanship, now so successful in the schools, was 
invented and adapted to the severalgrades by Miss Fanny E. New- 
land, the present faithful teacher of tliis important branch in a 
common school education. 

As I have stated in a former report, this method i* purely analyt- 
ical, and is the only one truly scientific in principle and practical 
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in application. Following this plan, tho teacher first places the copy 
upon the board, analyzing each letter and word, and giving such 
other explanations as may be necessary. Each pupil is then re- 
quired to write the copy in accordance with these instructions, on 
" practice papers " ruled and spaced to correspond in grade with his 
book. When, after personal inspection, the teacher decides that the 
writing accords with the instruction given, tho pupil is permitted to 
write the copy in his book. This'plan works admirably, especially 
in the lower classes, where the use of practice papers prevents the 
nervousne-s that most pupils feel when writing trie copy the first 
time in their books. ^Nervousness is, of itself, sufficient to cause 
failure in the first attempt — it discourages the writer, and the ap- 
pearance of the W' hole page suflfers in consequence. It is a restraint 
upon the careless, and those who do not realize that " quality is 
better than quantity." It also makes them feel tho importance of 
conquering each lesson, and acts as an incentive to greater effort. 

The progress of the pupils in penmanship during the year has 
been marked and satisfactory, and fully justifies the utility of the 
course adopted. The books exhibit not only regular improvement, 
but many of them excellent proficiency, and may be taken as models 
of clear, legible and often elegant penmanship, and -always noticeable 
for the free, flowing style which the "combined" movement 
invariably gives. 

Drawing. 

Finding with drawing as well as with writing, but little progress 
can be made by a pupil in attempting to copy fixed lessons from a 
book without the lielp and stimulus of a practical teacher who is a 
perfect master of his work, drawing is confided to the exclusive care 
of a teacher employed for the purpose. The progress of the pupils 
under this arrangement is both satisfactory and encouraging, ana as 
I believe fully justifies the necessary expenditure involved. 

Drawing as well as writing is now taught in all the classes in our 
schools. JBeginning in the lowest |)rimary grade with the simple 
]irinciples, in which straight lines only are used, and continuing to 
progress from grade to grade until the pupil has a fair'knowledge 
of inventive, mechanical and prospective drawing; giving him in 
after life if he becomes a mechanic, architect or engineer, in the 
outset, special advantages. If a mechanic, and to his active brain 
improvements in existing methods or new plans of labor suggest 
themselves, he has but to test their value by models and appliances 
fashioned in accordance with his own thought, by his own practiced * 
eye and skilled hand; with reserved ability to change, modify- and 
adjust as circumstances may require ; and so he becomes the living 
power, and not merely labor's drudge. 

It gives me great pleasure to state that the specimens of drawing 
taken from the ordinary daily work in the several departments of 
our schools and exhibited at the annual meeting of the State 
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Teachers' Association, held at Albany last sammer, were very 
creditable.' Prof. Jas. Johonnot, who was diairman of committee 
on drawing, gives the Utica schools ^reat praise for, as he says, 
" their truly meritorious exhibition. In the primary department 
the display from the Utica schools was the best and most varied, 
and in all grades was very creditable." 

Mnsio. 

Music is now considered of so much importance that it has been 
placed in the curriculum of studies in all tirat-class schools in this 
country and in Europe. It was first introduced into the schools of 
this city in 1845, and was taught more as a recreation or relief from 
the monotony of school routine, than as a science. For several 
j'ears past music has been incorporated into all the grades of oar 
system on a plan peculiarly our own, and especially adapted to our 
schools, and is taught in the paine thorough manner as all other 
studies ; beginning with the pupils in the lowest primary grade, 
where they are taught to read plain music in the natural scale, ana 
continuing in regular gradation through all the classes, until they 
arc able to read ordinary music written .in the various keys. The 
large number of the patrons of the schools who attended our 
Spring examinations, expressed their astonishment and pleasure at 
the readiness with which the pupils read music at sight, especially 
in the primary grades, where children would read lessons in music 
wliich they had never seen before, with apparently as much ease as 
they would read their ordinary reading lessons in the primer. 

The same examination of classes is now required in this branch as 
ia all others, and is designed to be as thorough and systematic, and 
it gives me pleasure to say is quite as satisfactory. 

Library. 

Since my last ref)ort the city library has been removed into the new 
library building on Elizabeth street. The building fully answers the 
purposes for wnich it was erected, and calls forth only words of com- 
mendation from all who have inspected it. One of the most import- 
ant features of the building is the public reading room. There are 
now in the library nearly 1,000 volumes of books of reference ; these 
books, for obvious reasons, cannot be placed in the circulating library, 
and have heretofore been almost useless for want of a room in which 
they could be consulted. It is intended to supply the room with the 
daily papers of this and other cities, as well as the leading maga- 
zines and reviews of the country. In fact no pains will be spared 
to make this room one of the most attractive and pleasant places of 
resort in the city. This reference room will be open daily, from 
nine o'clock to twelve mornings ; from two to Ave m the afternoon, 
and from seven to nine in the evening. 

By permission of the board of school commissioners, the Oneida 
Historical Society will also occupy this room, and furnish it with 
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gla88 cases, in which will bo placed their rare and varied ooUectiona, 
thus making the room still more attractive to the visitors. 

In the second story of the building is a handsome hall withaocom- 
modations for seating 400 persons, &nd is for the exclasive use of 
tlie public schools and the patrons of the library. It is hoped that a 
series of lectures on mechanical and scientific subjects may be givea 
in this hall during the ensuing winter months. 

There are now in the library 6,527 volames. In selecting these 
books ffreat pains have been taken to consult the wishes of the patrons 
of the library ; the librarian requesting them to leave with him a 
list of such books as they would like to read. A public library pat- 
ronized by all classes of people must necessarily consist of a variety 
of reading matter, else it will fail of its desired effect. While wo 
all have a right to our own views in regard to the kind of reading 
that would be the most useful to a community, yet we have no right 
to say that the taste of other supporters of the library should not 
be consulted and respected, so long as that taste does not conflict 
with the promulgation of good morals and sound views. 

The library is open daily from 9 to 12 a. m., 2 to 5 p. k.^ and 6 to 
8 o'clock in the evening. 

Teachers. 

Whatever of success has attended the administration of our schools 
is owing in a large measure to the faithful services of the very efficient 
corps of teachers employed. No system of education will be 
permanently efficacious and prosperous without the support of teach- 
ers who have acquired, by moans of long continued investigation 
and study, mental and moral culture, together with that broad scope 
of mind mdispensable to the successful prosecution of any literary 
undertaking. Consequently the action of the board of education in 
securing teachers of culture and refinement for the primary as well as 
higher departments is truly commendable. The widespread idea that 
any one who can read and write is qualified for teaching primary 
schools is a very erroneous one. In tliese departments children receive 
their first and most lasting impressions, for it is generally conceded 
that during the first ten years of life the mind is more receptive than 
at any subsequent period. Now, also, instruction must be given not 
only in the prescribed elementary branches, but in the methods and 
processes of study itself, of which the young learner is entirely igno- 
rant. To overcome the natural repugnance of children to school 
discipline and to interest them in literary pursuits, in short to launch, 
them successfully and happily on an educational career, all this re- 
quires tact and skill, the ricn outgrowth of a long and varied experience 
in the class room, or the result of thorough and liberal mental disci- 
pline. If obliged to employ untried and presumably uncultured 
teachers, I should certainly place them in the higher grades, where 
pupils, if they have been well drilled in the lower classes, can make 
at least tolerable progress independent of a teacher's aseistancei rely- 
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log on the aid of the clear practical text-books of the present day ; 
but a little child jnst Entering sjhool receives positive injury when 
placed in the care of an unskillful teacher, as he has no previous ex- 
perience and no outside aid. 

1 take tne'libertj of quoting in substantiation of the preceding 
statemeotB, the following extract from a writer of high repute in edu- 
6ational circles: ^^ How it ever cauie to pass, or how, having come 
to pass, it haa since been tolerated, that primary teachers should be 
thought worth Iosh than others, or that their pupils should be thought 
as well off with inferior as with superior instruction, seems difficult 
to explain. Of thi^ we may be as sure as we can be of any thing, 
that we must choose our primary teachers from the very best candi- 
dates who offer themselves — the best in culture, the best in skill, 
and when we have chosen them, honor them as their high calling 
merits, until the whole community appreciates how sacr^ a charge 
ia that of the little children." 

Again, in speaking of teachers generally, he says : ^^ Let me add 
something in favor of wise expenditures, more economical in many 
circumstances than any retrenchments. Such, I think, are the salaries 
of our teachers, which, instead of being the first expenses to be cut 
down, ought to be the very last. We can get on without vast 
buildings or materials ; we can wait for better times to fill our libra- 
ries or our collections, but we must have men and women whom 
nature as well as training has made teachers; we must have the 
heads and the hearts that are not found wherever we seek them ; we 
must have the personal force which is beyond all other forces, in 
earth as well as heaven. If every thing else were sold that we 
might have these treasures, they would not cost too dear. Economy 
beginning with them is not economy, but wastefulness." 

The teacher's duties by no means end with the close of the after- 
noon session. After the wearisome, exhaustive labors of the day, 
which, no doubt, have taxed every muscle and strained every nerve, 
the teacher enters in the evening upon a tedious round of composi- 
tion and exercise correction, in which the papers must be carefully 
examined that no slightest error escape detection, and this without 
reference to the size of the class or the frequency of such duties. 
Very few, even of the most interested patrons, realize how much 
the efficiency and thoroughness of the schools are dependent on 
these numerous written reviews, examinations and class exercises, 
the entire correction and revision of which are to be accomplished 
by the teacher out of school. All classes perhaps, without excep- 
tion, have members who, by reason of frequent absence, ill-health, 
or natural dullness, are not able to accomplish the amount of work 
required without extra effort and assistance. And this assistance 
the teacher must render privately, either at recess or after school, 
at the expense of much needed but seldom enjoyed moments of 
relaxation and rest. The public exhibitions and concerts so highly 
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appreciated and largely attended by our citizens, as well as the fte- 
qnent rhetorical exercises, are prepared by the teachers, with great 
care and labor, out of school hours. 

A great amount of clerical work falls to the lot of every 
teacher, such as making out quarterly reports and schedules, filling 
individual reports, averaging the age, standing, and attendance of 
pupils, serving notices of absence on parents, and much more of the 
same character. I venture to assert that but few departments of 
business require more anxious, perplexing attention, involve more 
responsibility or demand more hours of labor than teaching. In 
addition to performing faithfully the prescribed duties, the teachers 
have devoted much time, care and money to beautifying their school- 
rooms. The walls are hung with pictures and mottoes, while in 
many instances graceful busts and statuettes adorning numerous 
brackets, impart an air of refinement and culture, heightened by 
the blooming fragrance of beautiful plants, shrubs and vines which 
every where abound. Thus many of our school-rooms present the 
appearance of cheerful, refined homes, and as such exert a purify- 
ing, refining infiuence, whose results for good in after life will be 
invaluable. 80 in addition to the requirement of solid education, 
the pupils are enjoying an esthetic culture, very rarely obtained in 
youth, although exceedingly valuable then. 

There are now fourteen pianos, valued at $4,000, in the several 
school-rooms, obtained by means of the subscription paper or 
through the agency of exhibitions and concerts arranged ana carried 
into effect by the teachers. Tou may rest assured that the teachers 
are earnestly and faithfully devoting their time and energies to the 
best interests of the schools and deserve hearty sympathy and en- 
couragement in their difficult and often perplexing duties. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW MoMILLAN, 

Sv^perinteTident. 



ORANGE COUNTY— Second Disteiot. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

SttperintenderU of Public Inat/ruction : 

Sib. — In compliance with the request contained in your circular 
of November 24th, I beg leave to submit the following report of 
the condition of the schools under my jurisdiction. 

Entering upon the duties of my oflice on the first day of January, 
1879, I found my district to consist of a very large extent of terri- 
tory (11 towns), and my acquaintance with the routes being very 
slight, I have not been able to do as much as I would like to have 
done to improve the condition of the schools, but have made a 
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beginning, and I hope that some good may be the result of my 
efforts. 

One of the worst features I found was the diversity of the text- 
books in the same scliool, and the inability of the teacher to have 
them uniform. Even where the district, in 1877, had adopted a 
series of text-books, the parents of the pupils were very strenuously 
opposed to changing the books already on hand, and in some cases 
the books used had done service for two generations. This obliges 
the teacher to conduct several recitations of the same grade. In 
many cases this difficulty is obviated by preparing questions for the 
Recitation, ^nd this is now made available by the many processes for 
copying. But some teachers will not consent to perform this extra 
labor. 

An effort was made to exclude from the profession those who 
would not make a special preparation for the work of teaching, but 
BO far the effort lias been only partially successful, as trustees will 
hire teachers without examining as to whether they are licensed or 
not, and in some cases they have hired those they knew were not 
licensed. 

Another difficulty I find in securing the employment of good 
teachers is the unwillingness to pay adequate wages. Trustees are 
very apt to say and feel that they have a very small'school and can 
only pay low wages. The range of wages being, in most of the 
rural districts, from two to live dollars per week, while the price of 
board has not been lowered in proportion. Many of the larger 
schools that have heretofore paid as high as twenty dollars per week 
are now paying only ten. 

But, fortunately, the above remarks do not apply to all, nor even 
a majority of the schools in this district. In some localities there is 
a growing interest in the progi^ss of good, sound education. Good, 
well-qualified and successful teachers are retained, and the trustees 
evince a desire to make every thing pleasant and comfortable for 
teacher and pupils. In district No. 18 of. Warwick, an old rookery 
of a school-house has given place to an elegant and commodious 
brick building, while in No. 1 of Gosheti there has been erected a 
very tasteful and convenient frame building; and in No. 3, Waway- 
anda, the school building has been thoroughly remodeled and is now 
as good as new. In district No. 11 of Wallkill, the school-house, 
very old and unsightly, was lately destroyed by fire, and the inhabit- 
ants are now proceeding with dispatch to erect a new and comfort- 
able one in its place. 1 am convinced that the feeling in favor of 
comfortable and well-arranged school-rooms is rapidly gaining 
ground, and I hope the time is not far distant when every district 
will own a building that will be an ornament and an honor. 

The annual Teachers' Institute, for this county, was held at 
Monroe, in August. The exercises were of the most practical kind, 
and were of great benefit to the few who attended. There does not 
seem to be interest enough shown by the teachers in these valuable 
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helps to them, and I cannot acconnt for it except on the ground of 
indifference. 

With many thanks for your valuable advice and suggestions, I 
remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

THOMAS S. HULSE, 
School Commissioner^ 
Wksttowk, N. Y., December 6, 1879. 



OTSEGO COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmouk, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — In complianoe with your request, I submit the following : 

Statistics in relation to the schools in this district being contained 
in tlie abstract of trustees' reports, I will spend no more time upon 
them. 

When I assumed the duties of the office I found many things 
which, in my opinion, needed changing. There were many old and 
uncomfortable buildings, several of which have been removed and 
new ones built, while other districts are preparing to build in the 
spring. 

There were too many holding licenses. So many that there was 
strife for place, at the detriment of the schools. The standard of 
qualification has been raised and the number of licenses reduced as 
far as I deemed it practicable at present. There is a large number 
of three years' licenses in force, many of which reach nearly over 
my term. These are a serious hindrance to my work. 

The Teachers' Institute, held at Oneonta in September, was one 
of the largest ever held in the county. The teachers worked faith- 
fully and earnestly. The instructors did their work well. 

Our ^^ district associations " are well attended, and there seems to 
bo a growing life and zeal among the teachers. The .young teachers 
are more enthusiastic and generally do better work than the older 
ones. They are more willing to listen to advice and accept improve- 
ments. There is a class of teachers whom the law compels me to 
license, but who do not keep along with the progressive movement 
of the time. They retard the advancement to quite an extent. 

It is impossible, with the large number of schools in the district, 
to supervise as it should be ; I am using all my time, but that is far 
from being satisfactory. Many of the trustees do not look at the 
schools and seem to have no care for their welfare. A change in 
the system of local supervision is desired. 

The schools in the villages with .the acadetnies and union schools 
are doing a good work : they have built up a public sentiment which 
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sustains them and which, I hope, will spread thronghout all the 
districts. 

With much respect, your obedient servant, 

A. G. MILLEE, 

School OommusioTier. 
Laurens, N. Y., December 15, 1879. 



QUEENS COUNTY — FmsT Diotriot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmouk, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit the following special report in response 
to a circular letter recently received from you. 

As this is the first year of ray term of office, I am not prepared 
to say that the schools in my district are or are not in a more flour- 
ishing condition than formerly, but I have every reason for believ- 
ing tnat they never were more prosperous than they are at the 
present time. 

The schools generally are good and the teachers qualified for their 
work ; either by Normal training or experience, or both, the average 
experience of the teachers of this county being seven years. 

buring the past year only eight inexperienced teachers have been 
admitted to the schools in this district 

As far as possible I check their ambition in that direction, espe- 
cially where they, or their short-sighted parents or trustees would 
favor their teaching at home^ where they have been associated as 
pupils with those wliom they expect to teach and govern, where in 
almost every instance they have prejudices to contend against from 
the beginning — .where in nine eases out of ten they are not as suc- 
cessful as they might have been elsewhere, and having failed or 
partly failed it is impossible to remove them by local legislation 
without bitter dissensions. The commissioner does not feel justified 
in interfering, except in extreme cases, and the result generally is 
that they ^' hang on^^ and the school sufEers until matrimony comes 
to the relief. 

Unlike very many counties the inducements ofEered here are 
suflicient to warrant thorough preparation on the part of the teacher. 

First, they receive a reasonable compensation for their services. 

The average salary for males is about $800, and for females about 
$400 per year, of from forty to forty-four weeks — being a reduction 
of about ten per cent within the past five years — while some trust- 
ees have unwisely reduced from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 

The second inducement is permanencv of situation to those who 
are successful. We have none of those frequent changes or "semi- 
annual migrations " which are so thoroughly appreciated by teachers 
in rural districts — neither is there a single opportunity for a teach- 
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cr to indulge in tliat ^^ pritneva] pasture " hoarding around the 
variety and changing scenes of which come vividly to my naiad as I 
recall my early experience in Central New York. 

But even here we have oar crosses. This section of the country 
is infested at irregular intervals — by a species of bipeds, comraoijly 
known as " educational tramps^'* — I mean those nien r.nd women 
who, having tried their skill repeatedly and failed, visit trustees, 
even where there is no vacanpy and ofter to teach a "first class" 
school for a very small salary. 

Among their ranks may sometimes be seen bankrupt lawyers, 
doctors and business men, who, without any special preparation, are 
willing to step into the best situations and make an '* honest living." 

Also occasionally a young man who is fitting himself for the pul- 
pit or bar, or the practice of medicine, will accept a position for a 
year or two. 

All these things have a tendency to crowd down wages, and dis- 
courage real teachers, for although, as a rule, our trustees are 
superior men, and some of them even devote a portion of their 
time to visiting their schools^ yet there are some who cannot resist 
the temptation to employ '* superior talent" at "reduced wages," 
who know just how much talent and education is required in their 
district, or who are anxious to "locate" some particular friend or 
relative — w^ith occasionally one who would raise the salary or 
employ another teacher for a percentage of the income. 

Again some trustees take so livefy an interest in the details of 
discipline and methods in their school, that they direct teachers 
what not to do, but fail to assist them by giving any positive 
directions that are wise or practical, which "facts and reflections" 
lead me to the belief that the duties of trustees ought to be 
amended, or the office abolished. 

I believe also that certain educational qualifications and modem 
experience in teaching should be demanded of every candidate for 
the office of school commissioner, and that more power should be 
conferred upon the office ; but that all permatient licenses of every 

frade should come from the State Department; which Department 
think might very properly consist ol a State Board (of men more 
modern than some of our Kegents), with the State Superintendent 
as its President. 

The Teachers' Institute for this county was held at Jamaica in 
May last, with Professors Johonnot and Kennedy as instructors. 

All the schools in my district, except the one at College Point, 
were closed. The attendance and interest were unprecedented, and 
the teachers are unanimously in favor of securing the same 
instructors for next year. 

During the next session of the Teachers' Institute, we shall (with 
your permission) set apart one day as " trustees^ day," and we nope 
that on that day at least you may be with us. We shall also 
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endeavor to have onr " Teacliers' Association " changed to " Teachers 
and Trustees' Association," lioping thereby to secure the co-opera- 
tion of school ofBccrs, and maintain a common interest and sympa- 
thy in school work. 

The most prominent work of our Teachers' Association for the 
p.;st two years has been to organize and sup]>ort an educaimial 
department at the county fair^ m which are exhibited general and 
special school work, and work done in competition for individual 
prizes. 

The Agricultural Society heartily seconds every effort that we 
put forth. And we hope that, ^'-'th sncli improvements as experi- 
ence may snggebt, it will become a pei'manent feature of the fair, 
and a lasting benefit to tljc sciiools df the county. Nearly all of 
the scliool-houscs r\ the district are in jjood condition, the most of 
them having been rebuilt within the past ten or fifteen years. 

Tben^ are iu the district five union free schools, organized under 
tho genenil low, and five organized by special acts. 

Tno teachers' class at the r'lushing High School under the instruc- 
tion of Supenntendent Williams, t: Normal graduate, is doing good 
work, and I assist as far as possible in sustaining it, but it is not 
sufficient ; wo very much need a Normal School on Long Island. 
There arc employed (outside the city of Brooklyn) 533 teachers, 
and allowing seven yeara as the average term of service, wo need 
an annual supply of seventy-five recruits, which number exceeds by 
onu-half the number of graduates in 1878 from any one ^Normal 
School in the State, except the one at Oswego. We hope to see 
some effort put forth during the next session of the legislature 
toward locating one in Queens or Suffolk county. 

The " compulsory act" is a "dead letter * ; the '* text-book " regula- 
tion a failure, and the arrangement for holding the elaction of offi- 
cers in certain districts m the day time, is so objectionable that an 
effort will be made to have Queens county exempted. 

To avoid confusion in registers, reports and teachers' engagements, 
I think the school year should begin September 1st. 

The "township system" would not be objectionable if each dis- 
trict were to have one truscee and the trustees of a town were to 
constitute a town board. 

Our schools would be much better than they are now, if the pres- 
ent school laws were executed in letter and spirit, but there is a 
very great nee& for wise legislation, especially in the direction of 
some system of thorough, intelligent supervision. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. E. SURDAM, 

School Oommiasioner, 

Poet Washiwgton, L. I., December 19, 1879. 
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RENSSELAER COUNTY— FmsT Diaraior. 

Hod. Nvjl Gilmoub, 

SujperintenderU of PiMio Instruction : 

Sib. — In response to your request, I submit the following report 
in relation to the common schools of this commission district. 

For details as to number of children, average attendance, etc., I 
respectfully refer you to the abstract from trustees' report, already 
forwarded to the iDepartmont, 

This district embraces a large area of territory, and several of the 
towns being rugged and mountainous, has aptly been named the 
" Switzerland of Rensselaer county." 

My whole time has been occupied with school matters, visiting 
districts, advising and counseling trustees, holding examinations 
and making the necessary reports. 

I have much to commend, and also many things that I would be 
glad to see remodeled. My first effort was to raise the grade for 
certificates. I found many young girls and boys with scarcely any 
experience, and but little technical Knowledge, teaching under first 
grade licenses. This I consider an injustice to our really good and 
experienced teachers, and in a number of cases ordered an examina- 
tion, and on such examination have found it necessary to revoke a 
largo number of first grade certificates, giving the holder only 
thira grade ; and in some instances have found them entirely un- 
worthy of any. 

The result has been beneficiaL Many incompetents have volun- 
tarily quit teaching, not daring to risk an examination, while others 
seeing their deficiency are attending school determined to succeed. 

Since January, I have renewed and granted in all 67 third grade 
certificates, 28 second grade, and 4 first grade, and have revoked 
since then 22 first grade and 19 second grade. 

I am quite certain that I have committed some errors in granting 
certificates ; that incompetents are now teaching under my license, 
but in this 1 hope to improve. The whole matter of third grade 
certificates is a snare and a delusion. Through them backward 
schools are held in bondage, and the only relief I know is an eman- 
cipation proclamation forbidding any more to be given. 

We have a fair proportion of good school-houses, but a large 
number can be called school-houses only by courtesy or by custom 
as the external and internal evidence of their having been has long 
since departed. They are relics of the Azoic time of education. 
Most of these stand in the highway or on some rocky ledge, with 
the road for a playground, and not a tree nor shrub around to 
break the wearisome monotony, their dilapidation and decay fur- 
nishing an index to the intelligence of the neighborhood. 

I have used reason, argument and ridicule with the trustees of 
such districts, and in many cases have been promised that something 
shall be done to remedy the defects. 
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As time? have been hard and industries so much depressed, and 
many school districts with only three to six thousand dollars assess- 
able property, 1 have thought it a hardship to condemn and order 
new buildings ; but as the outlook in business seems more prosper- 
ous, I am certain we shall improve in this matter hereafter. In 
school apparatus and school furniture, our districts are very deficient. 
In some places an old useless black-board and some slab seats were 
the only thing found in the school-room. I have advised and 
directed the correction of these wants, and shall continue to do so 
until all districts are so supplied that teachers may have some help 
to teaching besides the dry journal recitation of days gone by. 
The text-book law has become not only a failure but a nuisance. 
' It has failed of its purpose, if it had a purpose outside of benefit- 
ing a few publishing houses and mendacious book agents. With- 
out advice from any one having authority, districts selected this or 
that set of text-books, according as the agents were able to buy up 
the men having influence ; the result was, one district adopted one 
kind, an adjoining district a different set, another adjoining dis- 
trict a third set. 

Many families moving from one district to ^mother carry with 
them their school books, and now so far as text-books are concerned 
every thing is in confusion. Some teachers use such as the scholars 
have, and in many instances I have found three sets of readers in 
all the numbers, making twelve or fifteen reading classes. 

In other cases teachers refuse to use any book not adopted by the 
district, and many children have been barred from school on this 
account. In my opinion something should be done by the Legisla- 
ture as a remedy.- 

The compulsory act is also a dead letter, trustees entirely neglect- 
ing its provisions. The law should be so amended that trustees 
will be compelled to enforce, or it should be stricken from the stat- 
ute book. 

One great detriment to the school is the false economy of our 
trustees. ' A wave of something called " reform " has passed over 
this county and almost overwhelmed our school. 

The great boast of a trustee is, not that he has employed the best 
teacher and had the most successful school, but, that he has run the 
school district at an expense of some forty or fifty dollars less than 
his predecessor. Now, while economy is a most excellent thing to 
practice, yet, when it is practiced at the expense of a good school, it 
becomes morally criminal ; a miserly saving of money to rear up a 
prodigal crop of uneducated citizens to develop into thieves and 
communists. Some trustees auction off the school to whomever will 
teach the twenty-eight weeks for the public money ; others notify 
all applicants to appear before them on a fixed day, and the school 
is let to the lowest bidder, no attention being paid to qualification 
or fitness. In several instances this practice has come to grief by 
my refusal to license the J^ortunate low bidder. I think a check has 
been put upon this system. 

29 
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Many trustees seem impressed with the idea that a twenty-eight 
weeks' school is sufficient, and think they have done their yWZ/ duty 
when that number of weeks has been taught. I think, as a matter of 
justice, and as an encouragement to contmuo the term for more than 
twenty-eight weeks, the distribution of the public money tor pupil 
quota should be changed. District No. 1 has school twenty-eight 
weeks ; its average is, say, twenty-five. District No. 2 has school forty 
weeks ; its average is twenty-five. No. 1 receives as much money 
for pupil quota as does No. 2. It appears to me this is so plainly 
unjust that no argument is needed to demand a change. 

Another habit of economy has »been in vogue in this commis- 
sioner's district, viz.: the refusal by trustees of giving teachers their 
time while attending the teachers' institute. The instructions 

f)rinted on the covers of school registers (generally the only school 
aw that trustees know) seemed to convey the idea that it was op- 
tional with trustees to allow or not allow teachers their time, and 
they have taken advantage of this doubt to practice their economy 
by not allowing. I am glad to see the State Superintendent has 
come to the rescue on this point, and decided that trustees have no 
option in the matter. 

Our Institute was held at Poestenkill, commencing August 18, 
and continued one week. Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather 
at the beginning, the institute was well attended, and interest in the 
exercises kept up to the close. Whether we were exceedingly for- 
tunate in instructors, or whether all are equally good, I know not, 
but our institute, conducted by Profs. Lantry and Pooler, was all 
that could be desired, except that an additional week would have 
been an improvement. ISuperintendent Gilmour visited us on Thurs- 
day and talked to the teachers on schools and school law, awakening 
an interest in these subjects to that extent that school journals and 
treatises of school law have been sought after more than ever before. 
That our institute was a success I am well assured by this fact : 
whenever I have visited a school since, conducted by a teacher who 
was at the institute, I found better methods of teaching, more energy 
and more interest displayed. I am certain the welfare of our schools 
depends upon our institutes. We should have them of tener, to keep 
the interest from flagging. 

Since January last I have made one hundred and ninety official 
visits ; each visit occupying as nearly a full half day as possible. 
Prior to this, visits by commissioners were few and far between ; a 
visit of this kind was new to both teacher and scholar. It was a 
rare thing to find a teacher illustrating by black-board exercise or 
oral instruction. Object-teaching was a thing unheard of in many 
districts. A strict adherence to the words of the text-book was the 
only measure for a successful lesson. Words, and not ideas, was the 
rule. My first visits seemed to be an embarrassment and an intru- 
sion. Teachers were sullen and scholars diffident. 

My examinations and exercises in school have been blackboard 
demonstrations and oral teaching ; in all things, constructive. By 
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this way, it seems an interest has been created, as I find now, when 
visiting, blackboards in daily use, and a more general discussion of 
ideas between teacher and scholar in connection with the daily les- , 
sons. The pupils havo lost their diffidence, and take a decided in- 
terest in the general exercises. 

In most cases, my name is the only one that appears on the visit- 
ors' page in the registers. The greatest interest manifested in the 
schools, is when the collector calls with the tax bill. 1 hope to do 
enough missionary work among the patrons of the schools to have 
a fair showing on the visitors' list hereafter. 

My first attempts to carry out the instructions in the Code (p. 133) 
were a miserable failure. I notified, by postal cards, some twenty 
districts of the day, and invited the trustees and all interested to be 
present. 

The result was as follows : In one case I found two trustees 
present ; in one other case, one trustee, and not another patron of 
the schools. In all cases I found the scholars drilled into a state of 
nervousness preparatory for my visit, and not half the usual num- 
ber present. 

To sum up our general wants : We want better school-houses — 
more school apparatus — a better class of teachers generally — trust- ^ 
ees who will do their full duty — some law that will properly 
regulate text-books — more institute work, and a general movement 
of the people in educational matters. 

Our prospects look better for the future. The people are wak- 
ing up. Several new school-houses are in process of erection. More 
are promised for next summer. Repairs are in order — shade trees 
talked of, and a general polishing up going on. 

Our schools have started off with increased numbers in nearly 
every district, and so far the attendance has been excellent. Unless 
some wide spreading sickness sweeps through our districts we shall 
show a mucn larger increase in number of weeks taught and in aver- 
age attendance, than in my last report. 

Thanking the Department for many favors, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

EDWAKD WAIT, 

/School Commissioner. 

Lansinqburgh, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1879. 



RICHMOND COUNTY. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Pvhlic Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit my first annual report. The 
delay in receiving the reports from some of the districts may form 
an apology for the tardiness of my own. 
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The advantage of the present law, requiring the reports of school 
trustees to be sent to the town clerks, is not apparent, as no record 
is made of tliem in these oflSces, nor has the clerk any thing to do 
but to simply hand them over on demand ; whereas, if they were 
made direct to the commissioner, much inconvenience and labor 
would be saved and delay avoided. 

The schools in the county are doing very well, as might be reason- 
ably expected after twelve years' careful supervision by my learned 
predecessor ; but of the school-houses I am of opinion tiiat but about 
forty per cent are fit either by location, surroundings or ventilation, 
for their present use ; nor is it probable that parents or guardians 
in all cases are aware of the manner in which their children are 
huddled together in close, overcrowded, unliealthy apartments and 
forced to breathe again and again, impure and obnoxious air for five 
or six hours during five days of each week. 

Were this fact generally known, it is likely that many of the 
present places called school-houses would be speedily abandoned, as 
they should be, and comfortable and habitable buildings erected in 
their stead. It would be well, perhaps, if a law were passed to 
prevent overcrowding of school-houses and defining the number of 
cubic feet of air allotted to each scholar, with a penalty attached for 
a violation of the same ; something, at least, should be done for the 
relief of those who cannot help themselves. 

In many instances a thermometer is unknown in our school- 
rooms, water is not kept on the stoves in winter, the rooms are un- 
comfortably hot or too cold, ventilation absent or imperfect, and the 
very important subject of drainage entirely overlooked ; while the 
outbuildings are located too near the school-houses. 

Of the twenty-eight districts in this county, but fifteen have 
their school-houses surrounded by a fence, while some of them are 
located on a highway, or still worse, on the comer of two noisy, 
dusty streets with no play-grounds attached. In no single instance 
is the plav-ground any too large, or the surroundings too pleasant. 

Four 01 the districts do not own their site, and in one of these 
about ten thousand dollars has been expended for rent, interest and 
repairs, during the last ten years, for the use of a structure never fit 
for a school-house, and to day the district does not own even a brick, 
whereas, by the prudent outlay of the above amount, it might have 
owned, free of any incumbrance whatever, one of the best school- 
houses. It is safe to venture the opinion that personal business 
would have been managed diflferentlv. 

Were it possible, I would cheerfully record a better state of 
affairs, but as candor is not inconsistent with justice, I am forced to 
report this unfortunate condition of things, which official visits 
have brought painfully to view, and which still remain for the in- 
spection 01 others. 

It is by no means essential that an education should be obtained 
at the expense of physical discomfort or loss of health, especially 
where land is cheap and pure air free. 
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It Bhould be the aim, as it is to the interest, of all to make school- 
houses and their surroundings healthy and attractive. This would 
naturally increase the average attendance of scholars and the appor- 
tionment of State money thereto, and would also rfemove at least one 
cause, at present assigned, of truancy ; and when it is fully realized 
that a slight increase of school tax, properly applied, greatly de- 
creases the amount of county house, jail and other taxes, it will be 
seen to be an economic measure. 

Assuredly the present school tax, though less than any other, 
yields a far greater benefit. 

District No. 2 of Southfield is now having a substantial and 
commodious school-house erected in a good location. District No. 
3, of the same town, has voted funds for a similar purpose, as has 
also district No. 3 of Northlield, at which latter place the American 
Linoleum Co. has donated three-quarters of an acre of ground for 
the new school-house; which entitles that company to the thanks of 
the entire commumty. District No. 3 of Castleton has completed 
another addition, costing about twelve thousand dollars, to its former 
elegant and commodious structure, which is now estimated at a value 
of about sixty-five thousand dollars. Its appointments are all that 
could be desired for health and comfort, and it stands on a beautiful 
hill overlooking the bay and harbor, enhancing the value of neigh- 
boring property, itself an enduring tribute to the liberality of the 
inhabitants of the district, and a credit to its efficient board of trust- 
ees. District No. 1 of Middletown has purchased two additional 
lots of ground adjoining the school-house, which were required as a 
play-ground, and will prevent the erection of any structure which 
might be objectionable so near the school. Other districts are con- 
templating much needed improvements and additions, nor is it vain 
to hope that soon the school-houses of this county, for health, com- 
fort and convenience, as well as attractive surroundings, will be equal 
to any in the State. 

Our county can boast of an energetic corps of teachers, none of 
whom are overpaid, but who are faithfully endeavoring to bring to 
light the latent beauties of free education, which has no equal on 
the face of the globe save the kindred blessing, liberty. 

Onr Teachers' Institute was held April 21st last. By the con- 
tinued courtesy of the board of trustees of district No. 2, of Middle- 
town, their school-house was again used as the place of meeting. 
Upwards of ninety-five per cent of the teachers were present, and 
the week was pleasantly and profitably spent under the admirable 
instruction of Profs. C. T. Barnes and Jno. Kennedy, and it is 
hoped that these gentlemen will be present with us another year. 

The presence at the institute of Hon. Neil Gilmour, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, was a source of great gratification to 
all, and his interesting and instructive address was listened to with 
marked attention. 
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The scholars have increased in numbers during the year, and 
several additional teachers have been appointed in the primary de- 

J)artment, which, as much as any other, requires competent and 
aithful instructors, nor can too great care be exercised in their 
selection or too high a grade obtained. 

In some of the districts, I regret to say, the sexes are taught in 
separate departments. I can see no benefit from this plan. 

In the church, in the home circle and in daily lite the sexes 
mingle with mutual advantage ; why then should a school of all 
places form a single and unfortunate exception ? 

The correct deportment of the girl ought to exert the same hal- 
lowed influence on the boy as that of the woman does, in after 
years, upon the man. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your prompt reply to my 
inquiries; and to the trustees and teachers, by all of whom I have 
been so courteously received, I desire to express my acknowledg- 
ments, as well as to Rev. Dr. Jas. Brownlee, not only for his 
presence and participation in our interesting institute, where he 
was welcomed by all, but for many personal kindnesses extended 
to me. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

C. HENRY KING, M. D., 

School Commissioner. 
Stapleton, N. Y., November 10, 1879. 



ROCKLAND COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of Public Instructimi : 

SiE. — The statistical and financial reports have been forwarded, 
as requested. 

The schools in this county number forty-six. Their condition 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. I think we are making marked 
improvements in educational work. Some of the old buildings are 
being taken down and new ones will be erected in their stead. A 
large proportion of our teachers are professionals, and well qualified 
for their work. A few of our schools make frequent changes, of 
teachers, while in others they remain for years. A noted difference 
is perceptible in the progress they make in their studies. I also find 
that a number of the teachers are not thorough enough in the funda- 
mental principles. Their pupils are passed over them too rapidly 
to higher and harder ones ; and for want of experience and knowl- 
edge of these first principles, their labor is spent for naught, and 
they find it hard and diflScult to advance their classes any further. 

Our Institute was held at Spring Valley the latter part of April, 
conducted by Prof. Kennedy, assisted by Prof. Baldwin. In num- 
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bers and attention it was a success, and accounted one of the best 
ever held in the county. 

From the com in en cement of my term up to the 30th September, 
I have held tlM-ee public examinations. Twenty-five applicants pre- 
sented themselves for examination. Four passed for the first grade ; 
one passed for the second grade ; sixteen passed for the third grade ; 
all the others failed. 

In addition to the above, I have examined twelve privately, and 
granted certificates according to qualifications. 
For favors received, accept my hearty thanks. 

Very respectfully, 

WM. YA.]Sr WAGENEN, 

School Commiasioner, 
Spring Valley, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1879. 



ST. LAWEENCE COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instrtiction : 

SiK. — At your suggestion, I would respectfully add the following 
to my annual abstract already forwarded. 

I would suggest one of two things — either adopt the township 
system of supervision, and thereby obtain an efficient board of trustees 
for a whole town, or make it obligatory on each town clerk to exam- 
ine critically every trustee's report in his town, and, if necessary, 
have the trustees go with the school register, and all data necessary, 
so he can fill every blank with correct answers. By so doing every 
report will reach the commissioners in every way correct. The 
commissioner could then make his abstract in one-half the time, and 
when it reaches the Department, instead of being more than half 
guess worh^ it would be reliable and consequently valuable. 

For the time thus spent, the clerk should be allowed a reasonable 
compensation by his town. 

We have too many small schools. They were once larger, but by 
enlarging farms, the older people remaining and the young ones 
moving away to procure larger and cheaper farms, the children have 
dwindled down to a small number. 

Does not the Department have the power to fix the minimum 
number of pupils and daily average, with which a district shall be 
entitled to draw public money ? 

There are, in my district, an average of two districts in each town, 
having an average of 15 children of school age, with an average 
daily attendance of a little over six pupils. There is an explanation 
for this. The districts are so weak, they employ the cheapest teach- 
ers they can obtain. These teachers are generally young and inex- 
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perienced, consequently their instruction is poor and their schools 
will lack interest The least pretext will be sufficient to influence 
the parent to permit the child to stay at home. If one man, having 
perhaps more than half the children in the distridt, happens to 
become dissatisfied (and such is often the case in small districts), he 
will take all his children out, and influence others to do the same. 
The result is, the daily average is reduced to less than one half what 
it otherwise would be. 

The State is furnishing jnst as large a district quota as it does to 
schools of 75 pupils, with a good daily average. 

Now most of these small districts can be annulled, and the children 
go into adjoining districts, and not be obliged to go farther, than 
many in large and efficient districts. 

In my visitations of the small schools, especially in summer, I 
find from two to six pupils- in attendance. In one instance I found 
one. sister, a mile from home, so as to be in the school-house, Sindplay 
teaohy instructing her two sisters, when they could have remained at 
home, and saved school-house, wood, and a mile's travel. The con- 
tinuance of these schools appears to me to be simply a farce. 

I am frequently importuned to grant licenses for higher grade. 
Some of these have ample " book knowledge," but they fail in the 
skill to teach. They have moral character and learning, but they 
fail in ability to impart or control. They can teach " bookishly " 
and lazily, but they have neither the disposition or power to inspire 
their pupils. Such teachers talk of applying for a State license, and 
through their book knowledge they might procure one, but, good 
Lord ! deliver me, or my children, from being their pupils. 

Some of my poorest teachers have been over the largest extent in 
text-books, while some of my best teachers have a fair amount of 
" book knowledge," good common sense, general intelligence, ac- 
quired by careful reading, observation and patient thought. They 
love their work and are inspired and urged on in their whole career 
by positive conscientiousness. They attend teachers' institutes, take 
educational papers and endeavor to make themselves a necessity to 
those wishing teachers. Some of the last mentioned teachers are 
working under a third or second grade license. But my eyes are 
upon them, and I prize their eflbrts, and I shall raise their grade as 
fast as they earn it. I do love to say '' friend come up higher." 

But alas ! should I do my duty, some who have a large amount 
of self-esteem, or rely on some old certificates, or a name from having 
attended some noted school, should be invited " to take a lower 
seat." 

The good and efficient school commissioner should possess all the 
traits of the best teacher in an eminent degree. 

You will naturally infer from the above, I am not in full sym- 
pathy with the too one-sided notion that a man must be a *' grad- 
uate of college, or a Normal school, or have a State license," and he 
only will be fit for a school commissioner.' 
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Do not mistake me. The more scientific and literary attainments 
a man may have, added to the above enumerated traits, the better 
he is qualified to fill any position in life. lam in favor of a certain 
amount of " red tape," but 1 do like to have it smack with a little 
practical ring. 

No man can be so well qualified to Judge of the abilities of a 
teacher as the practical, honest and efficient school commissioner. 
He is continually among his teachers and all his school districts, and 
he looks practically at all the efforts of his teachers, as they are made 
manifest, both in and out of the school-room. In short, being 
present, he can judge of the adaptability of the teacher to all his 
work. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too much on the dark side. There is a 
lighter shade. 

I think I can truthfully say most of ray schools are much more 
efficiently instructed than they were four years ago. Within that 
time there have been twelve new school-houses erected, and five 
have been extensively repaired. There have been established three 
graded schools, employing two teachers each ; one union free 
school, with three teachers ; one graded school, then employing 
three teachers now employs five, with a room for the sixth. Four 
years ago, 1 think not more than six teachers took educational 
papers, now more than fifty such papers are taken. Our Teachers' 
Institutes are attended with increasing numbers and interest, I am 
happy to state. The three commissioners of the county seem to 
have one common interest, and work harmoniously together, and I 
think almost universally have the friendly co-operation of teachers, 
parents and the friends of education generally. 

1 liave endeavored to bestow all niy time and energies for the 
benefit of my schools. Besides making my annual abstract, attend- 
ing conventions, making apportionment of public money, altering, 
erecting or annulling school districts, spending a month in the fall 
and spring on my circuit for the examining and licensing of teachers, 
I have made nearly 250 school visits, generally spending a day be- 
tween two schools. 

Ever grateful to the Department for its friendly co-operation, to 
patrons for their hospitality and kindness, and to teachers for their 
uniform courtesy, 

I am, very respectfully, 

E. S. BARNES, 

School Commissioner, 

GouvERNEUR, N. T., December 5, 1879. 

30 
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ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY — Third District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with your request contained in circular 
receipt, I write you a few lines in regard to the condition and 
wants of the schools under my care. 

The condition of our schools is not what we would like to have it. 
1 think our village schools are improving more in proportion than 
our country schools, as we usually have better school-houses and 
better teachers in town than in country. There is also a great lack 
of interest in regard to schools on the part of the people. I think 
the last named cause is perhaps the greatest hindrance to good 
schools. Man}' of the people care but little about our schools, and 
will not complain so long as they cost but little money, and school 
taxes are few and far between. In my commissioner district the 
people are building quite a number of new, pleasant school-houses, 
which is a step in the right direction. We want more good school- 
houses and a more liberal public opinion to sustain our schools and 
teachers. We also want more good teachers. 

While we have plenty of teachers, we have but few really good 
ones, those that can do first-class work ; and we have to license those 
who are poorly prepared for the work in order to furnish teachers 
for all our schools. We want more and better opportunities for 
training teachers. If in the place of our county institutes we could 
have normal institutes, lasting five or six weeks, and some way of 
causing our teachers to attend, I think it would be a great help to 
our schools. I hope if our law-makers legislate upon the school 
question they will legislate wisely and well. 

Respectfully yours, 

L. L. 6OODALE, 

School Co7nmissioner. 

Potsdam, N. Y., December 15, 1879. 



ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY - Ogdensbdrg. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The system of graded scJiools was adopted here long ago, 
with an educational institute in which the sciences and languages 
were taught to an extent sufficient to prepare pupils to take up the 
collegiate course of study in any of the colleges of the country. 
But the stringency of the times and general apathy as to the need 
or benefit of such an institution has allowed it to gradually run 
down and finally close. 
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At present we have one grammar, three secondary, six first grade 
primary, six second grade primary and ten third grade primary 
schools, all taught by females with a single exception, requiring 
the employment of twenty-seven teachers, and three assistants. v 

The growth and progress of these schools under my supervision 
during the year have been generally satisfactory, and the monetary 
affairs of the board of education liave been adminster^d with care 
and economy, as shown in mv annual report of September 30, 1879. 
The number of pupils enrolled, the average attendance and the 
punctuality of the same, v^aries but a trifle from that of last year, 
and whatever difference there is is on the right side, showing an in- 
creased interest in the importance of early educational training. 

We owe much of the success of our schools to the very infre- 
quent changes in our corps of teachers, and I trust the day is far 
distant when the excellent corps of teachers now employed shall be 
weakened by the loss of those whose services find a better appre- 
ciation in other places. The importance of the individual is per- 
haps more prominent in the teacher than almost any other avoca- 
tion, atid discrevion so much needed by those who instruct children, 
comes only with years of study of child-life, and long and patient 
attention to the wonderful activity of childhood, and the laws 
which govern the age of early physical and mental development. 

It requires full as much ability to educate the pupil how to study 
as to teach them what they should learn. To my mind this is the 
grand idea, the key-note so to speak, the vitality and the practical 
inspiration of our State Normal school system, which teaches teachers 
how to teach those to be taught The work of the radical reformer 
has been accomplished since the organization of these schools. It 
would render a wonderful welfare to our schqols, had we a statute 
allowing none but Normal school graduates eligible as teachers. 

Keadmg is now accompanied by verbal and grammatical analy- 
sis, writing is pursued as an aid to composition, arithmetic and 
geometry demand the construction and use of diagrams, and map 
drawing attends the study of geography, all this under the eye and 
discretion of a skillful teacher, does away with the monotony of the 
old school system, and every school-room becomes an attractive and 
useful workshop in its better sense. 

The public school, as an institution of the State, bases its claim 
for existence upon the fact of its essential service to the State. 
This service consists in the preparation of the citizen for the per- 
formance of duties inseparable from his citizenship, and so long as 
we live under a democratic form of government, where every indi- 
vidual citizen participates in the management of public affairs, so 
long the public school should be maintained by the State, anjl made 
progressive, to meet the wants of the time, in order to render the 
eflfects of universal suffrage tolerable. Ignorance with power leads 
to political confusion and anarchy — hence the necessity of an 
intelligent people to exercise the right to vote for or against candi- 
dates for legislators, intelligibly. 
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The perpetuation of our political institntious, the development of 
our agricultural interests, the wealth of our ores, and our commer- 
cial relations and power, all depend upon the efficiency of our 
qpmraon school system, to produce an intelligent and prosperous 
population. May the time never come when legislation shall aim 
to curtail the funds that should be appropriated for the support and 
preservation .of the public schools. 

N. W. HOWARD, 
» Superintendent 

Ogdensbubq, N. T., December 10, 1879. 



SCHOHARIE COUNTY — FiHST DisTBiCT. 
Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Pvhlic Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with the request contained in your letter 
of the 24th ult., 1 would respectfully submit to you in addition 
to my statistical and financial reports heretofore made and tiled 
in your Department, the following statements of matters pertain- 
ing to the schools under my supervision. 

This commissioner district is composed of eight towns, and 114 
school districts, 102 of which have their school-houses situated in 
this commissioner district. The school-houses are all of them 
frame buildings, except two, and those are built of brick. The 
schools are all common schools, except one, and that is a "union 
free school." 

During the past year, in but two districts has more than one 
teacher been employed at the same time for 28 weeks or more. 
In one school district two teachers were employed during the 
school year at the same time, and in another six. The number 
of children between five and 21 years of age residing in this com- 
missioner district on the 30th day of September last, was 5,<>56. 

Five private schools were maintained in this district, last year, 
that were attended by 106 pupils. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the public schools 
at different times during the school 3'car was 194, of whom 82 
were males and 112 were females. Of these teachers 185 were 
licensed by a commissioner, one by the State Superintendent, and 
eight were graduates of- the Normal School. The whole number 
01 pupils that attended tlie public schools in this district during 
the year w^as 4,084. From the foregoing figures it will be seen 
that about 972 children of school age did not attend the public 
schools during the last school year. The average daily attend- 
ance npon toe schools, during the year, was 1,957,. being but 
about one-third of the number of children of school age residing 
in the district. The average number of days' attendance upon 
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pnblic schools of children of school age was about 67 days each. 
The average number of days on which school was actually taught 
in each of the several school districts, during the past school year, 
was about 163 days. The district libraries in this commissioner 
district contain about 4,230 volumes, valued at the sum of $1,748. 
Of the 102 school districts, 53 have book-cases for their libraries, 
such as they are, and 49 have none . 

From these facts it will be seen that the district libraries are 
not well filled, neither are they well kept nor cared for. In many 
of the districts there is no pretense of a library, and in others^ 
the books are few in number and are nearly worn out and torn 
into pieces, and are kept in some dark out-of-the-way place 
where articles that have little care and are of no value are usually 
kept. Indeed, there are but very few libraries in this commissioner 
district that are filled with books, and cared for so as to present an 
attractive and interesting appearance. In most of the school dis- 
tricts, the library money apportioned to them is used for the pay- 
ment of teachers' wages ; but very little of it is used in the purchase 
of books. Judging from the appearance of the libraries them- 
selves, the little interest manifested bv the school oflScers and the 
inhabitants of the districts in replenishing them, and the further 
fact that about all the library money apportioned to the districts is 
used for the payment of teachers' wages, it would seem to be of 
but little use to apportion of the school moneys a separate fund for 
library purposes ; bat it would seem as though the whole of the 
school fund set apart by the State might as well be apportioned 
directly for the payment of teachers' wages. The school-house 
sites in this commissioner district are valued at the sum of $6,967 ; 
which would make the average value of each site in the district 
about $68. The school-houses and sites together are valued at 
$39,045 ; which would make the average value of each school-house 
and its site about $379. The assessed valuation of taxable property 
of this commissioner district is about $3,549,994; which would 
make the average valuation of the taxable property of each school 
district about $34,804. From these figures It will be seen that there 
is in this district about $1 of school property to every $102 of tax- 
able property, according to the assessed valuation. A large propor- 
tion of* the school districts in this district, during the past year, 
had but one trustee each. 

Of the 102 school districts, 90 had but one trustee, two had two 
trustees, and ten had three trustees each. Buf little attention is 

Eaid to fencing in school-house sites and property. The school- 
ouses generally stand by the side of the road ; and there is but a 
single school-house in this district that is reported as separated from 
the public highway by a fence. Eighty-six school houses are 
reported as having privies attached for the use of pupils ; while 16 
are reported as not having such a convenience. 

In 79 school districts the teachers boarded around among the 
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patrons of the schools and the inhabitants of the districts ; and in 
only 23 school districts they did not. 

The average wages paid per week to teachers during the winter 
term, including board, was about $6 ; and during the summer term 
about $5 per week. 

With but a single exception, no district had school taught therein 
on alternate Saturdays during the past school year. 

But eight districts paid teachers wages while the teachers were 
attending a teachers' institute; and the whojo amount of wages 
paid to them while so attending was but $102.74. 

The fact that so few districts paid their teachers while attending 
the institute, and that so small a sum of money was paid out for this 
purpose in this commissioner district, may be substantially accounted 
for in the further fact that the teachers' institute for this county 
was held at a time when the summer term of the schools had closed, 
and but few of them had opened for the winter term. 

But 52 pupils under five or over 21 years of age are reported as 
having attended the public schools in this district during the last 
year. 

This fact suggests the thought that if the inhabitants were as 
careful to keep zn school their children that are of school age, as 
they are to keep out of the schools their children that are under or 
over school age, the public schools would be much larger and bet- 
ter sustained than they now are. But one new school-house was 
built in this district during the past year; and in but few school 
districts have repairs been made upon the school buildings to any 
great extent or amount. 

In but two instances have I been asked by the trustees of school 
districts for an order to expend money in repairing the school- 
houses in their respective districts ; and in each instance I made an 
order authorizing the expenditure of a sum of money not exceeding 
$150. There are quite a number of school districts in which a new 
school-house and new outbuildings are very much needed. The 
buildings are old, and dilapidated to such an extent as not to be 
comfortable, or decent to use for school purposes, and not worth re- 
pairing. The excuse generally given for this condition of the 
school buildings in many districts is the financial condition of the 
inhabitants, and, as they say, the hard times. I am inclined to 
the opinion that during the coming years financial embarrassments 
will not be so common, and that more new school-houses will be 
built, and old ones repaired than have been built or repaired during 
the several years last past. I have heretofore, and I think 1 shall 
hereafter, take pleasure in advising the inhabitants and school offi- 
cers of this commissioner district in relation to the building of new, 
and the repairing of the old school buildings. Any thing in this 
line that would contribute to the comfort of the pupils and to the 
prosperity of the schools would meet my cordial approval. I 
think that children should not be sent from new, neat, and com- 
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fortable homes to old, dilapidated, aud uncomfortable school-rooms ; 
but that, in regard to neatness and comfort, there should be a 
proper correspondence between the surroundings at home and at 
school. The appearance of the school-room, and its adaptation to 
the comfort and convenience of those who spend many of the best 
hours ot their lives in it, have a very great influence, and make deep 
and lasting impressions upon the character and habits of the pupil, 
which are then and there being permanently formed for life. 

Comfortable and pleasant surroundings do much to make the dis- 
position pleasant and the habits good ; while uncomfortable and 
unpleasant surroundings contribute much to sour the disposition, 
and to form habits that will be unprofitable and an annoyance to 
their possessor in after life. In a comfortable and pleasant school- . 
room the same pupils will be more orderly, and make greater ad- 
vancement in their studies ; and the same teacher will be a better 
teacher, and teach a better school than they would or could be or do 
in one that is uncomfortable and unpleasant. Like the barometer, 
the youthful mind is very sensitive, and indicates the condition of 
the atmosphere which surrounds it. 

The whole amount of school money apportioned by the commis- 
sioner among the several school districts composing this commis- 
sioner district, during the last school year, was $11,898.43. The 
whole amount collected by tax levied by the trustees upon the in- 
habitants of the several districts, together with the estimated value 
of the teachers' board, while boarding around during the past year, 
was about $14,048.68. From these figures it will be seen that the 
whole amount of money received from all sources, for school pur- 
poses, including the estimated value of teachers' board, during the 
school year ending on the 30th day of September last, in this com- 
missioner district, was about $25,947.11. The amount paid out for 
teachers' wages and for teachers' board actually paid or estimated, 
was, as reported by the trustees of the several school districts, $22,- 
476.94. The whole amount of library money apportioned among 
the school districts, of this commissioner district, which was ex- 
pended in the purchase of books for the district libraries, was but 
$14.30. But nine school districts are reported to have used the 
library money or any part thereof for the purpose^of replenishing 
their libraries. 

For the purchase of school apparatus there was expended in this 
commissioner district the sum oi $34.57. This would be an aver- 
age expenditure of about .34 for school apparatus in each school 
district, during the last school year. After an inspection of the 
apparatus in the several school-houses of this commissioner district, 
I incline to the opinion that a much larger sum than that above 
mentioned might have been expended for the purpose aforesaid 
with convenience to the teachers, and with great profit to the pupils 
in the schools. 

For school-houses, sites, fences, outhouses, repairs, furniture, etc., 
during the last year, the sum of $1,271.78 was expended, which 
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would be an average expenditure, in each school district, of about 
$12.47. 

An inspection of the school property of this commissioner district, 
I think, would convince the most skeptical tluit a large expenditure 
of money for these purposes would have been praisewortiiy, and a 
good investment. 

For all other incidental expenses during the year, there was ex- 
pended the sum of $1,731.20, which would be an average expendi- 
ture in each school district of the sum of about $17. The amount 
of money reported as expended for the support of colored schools, 
during the last school year, was the sum of $105. The amount of 
school money reported as in the hands of the trustees, unexpended, 
at the commencement of the last school year, in this commissioner 
district, was $295.56, and the amount reported as on hand and ua- 
pended, on the 30th day of September, 1879, the end of the school 
year, was the sum of $313.32. 

From the figures heretofore given in this, and also in my statistical 
and financial reports, it will be seen that in many of the school dis- 
tricts the teachers' wages are paid almost entirely out of the public 
money apportioned by the commissioner to such districts, and that 
very little money is raised by tax levied and assessed by the trustees 
upon the inhabitants and taxable property of the districts for the 
payment of teachers' wages ; and perhaps I ought to add, for other 
school purposes also. 

While I am a firm believer in economy and a judicious expendi- 
ture of money in public as well as in private affairs, and would 
encourage others in the belief and practice thereof, yet, I am fully 
persuaded that in very many districts a more liberal expenditure of 
money in the payment of teachers would bring to the schools a 
better class of teachers and a corresponding benefit to the pupils 
and patrons of the schools. The teacher should be paid a fair and 
liberal compensation for the services that he or she is competent to, 
and does render to the district. As with the horse, so with the 
teacher ; in order to obtain excellent service from him he should be 
well cared for. 

In this commissioner district but little, if any attention has been 
paid to the statutes of this State, commonly called " the compulsory 
educational acts ; " indeed, I have never heard of any prosecutions 
under, or any attempts being made to enforce any of the provisions 
of these statutes in this district. The trustees of the several school 
districts, in their last annual reports, gave but very little and very 
unsatisfactory information concerning the effect and observance of 
these statutes in their respective districts ; and I think I may say, 
that practically, in this commissioner district,, those statutes may 
be regarded as " dead letters." 

In the matter of text-books, most of the districts have taken steps 
to secure the adoption of a uniform series of books. In many of 
the schools one series of text-books is now in general use ; where 
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but a short time since, a number of series of books, by different 
autliors, were used. 

In respect to text-books for use in the schools, during the past 
year, the people and school officers of this commissioner district 
have given many and strong evidences of their usual good sense and 
judgment. As to my own personal doings, among other things, I 
would submit the following statements: Between the 1st day of 
January, 1879, when I assumed the duties incident to the office of 
school commissioner of this district, and the 30th day of September 
last, the close of the school year. 1 twice canvassed the district, for 
the purpose of inspecting the schools therein. During the months 
of January, February and March, 1 went over the whole of my 
commissioner district for the purpose of visiting the schools, during 
the winter term ; which term was well advanced in many of the 
schools when I came into office. I then visited 85 different schools. 
The remaining 17 schools in the district had closed at the time 
when I entered these several school districts for the purpose of visit- 
ing the schools therein. During the months of J une, July, and 
August, I again went over the district for the purpose of inspecting 
the schools during the summer term. I then visited 9S different 
schools. The remaining nine schools in the district had closed, or 
were having vacations when I was at the school-houses for the pur- 

Eose of inspecting the schools. The whole number of visits made 
y me as aforesaid is 178. During the month of March I spent one 
day in each town in the district, in holding a teachers' drill, or ex- 
amination of candidates for license. The whole number of licenses 
granted by me from January 1st to September 80, 1879, was 106. 
The number of licenses granted by me, of the first grade, was 17 ; 
of the second grade, 65 ; and of tne third grade, 34. 

A large proportion of the teachers that were licensed by me held 
licenses granted to them by otlier commissioners. In some instan- 
ces, I gave the applicant a license of a higher, and in some instances 
of a lower grade than he or she had received from other commis- 
sioners. From an inspection of the schools, and from information 
otherwise obtained, I think that I may safely assert, that with but 
few exceptions, and those in villages, there are a less number of 
children of school age, residing in tlie several school districts compos- 
ing this commissioner district than there were years ago. In looking 
over the school registers, and the reports of the trustees, one could 
not but observe the absence of the record evidence of large families 
of children. 

In many districts, years ago, there were several families in each 
school district any one of which could then furnish as many pupils 
as now attend the school from all the families in the district. The 
village school at Schoharie is the only " union free school " in this 
district. It has a large number of pupils; has an excellent and effi- 
cient corps of teachers, and is well sustained by the inhabitants. In 
the other school districts tliere are quite a number of very excellent 
schools, taught by teachers 9f large and varied experience and accom- 
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pliBhrnents. In fiome of the rural districts, where there are bnt few 
children of school age, and where the wages paid to teachers are 
very low, the teachers are not so well qualified by learning and 
experience, and the schools are not, therefore, so well taught and 
sustained as they would be under diiferent circumstances. But, as 
a general rule, I think that the teachers now employed, and their 
manner of conducting the schools, will compare favourably with the 
teachers employed and the schools taught in tliis commissioner dis- 
trict in years past. 

The Teachers' Institute of Schoharie county, for the year 1879, was 
held at Middleburgh, commencing October 20th and ending October 
25th, 1879. The exercises were conducted by Profs. R. E. Post and 
James Johonnot, both of Ithaca, N. T. The number of male teachers 
registered and in attendance at said institute was two-hundred. The 
number of female teachers was two hundred and six* The whole 
number of teachers registered and in attendance during the sessions of 
the institute was four hundred and six. The average daily attendance 
of teachers was two hundred and seventy-four. The average number 
of terms taught by all of the teachers registered and in attendance 
was four. 'Profs. Post and Johonnot conducted the exercises in a 
very interesting and instructive manner, and won for themselves 
golden opinions from the teachers and all other persons who were 
present at any of the sessions of the institute. And I think that 
the facts, and public opinion, also, will bear me out in saying that 
this was the largest^ best conditcted and best inatrVfCted institute ever 
held in Schoharie county. 

The newspapers of the county, of all shades of politics, have been 
kind and honorable in speaking of me and my official acts. By the 
teachers and school officers of the several school districts composing 
this commissioner district I have been treated kindly and courte- 
ously. And of the inhabitants I have only pleasant things to say. 
Their homes have always been open to me whenever I have sought 
admission, and their hospitalities liberal and freely offered. For 
these evidences of friendship to me, and of respect for the office 
which by their grace I hold, I feel that I aliould be unworthy of the 
trust reposed in me did I not, in my fHiblic as well as in ray private 
official acts, make due acknowledgments thereof, and therefore return 
my sincere thanks. 

In conclusion, let me say that it affords me pleasure upon this 
occasion, to make my grateful acknowledgments to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the many official courtesies, and the 
kind and honorable treatment which I liave always received there- 
from. 

Very respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM H. ALBRO, 

School Commissioner. 
MmDLBBXTBGH, N. T,, December 20, 1879. 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY— F1B8T Diotbiot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — In obedience to your request, I herewith transmit the fol- 
lowing special report which indicates what has been undertaken and 
what accomplished in this commissioner district for the past year. 

District laBBARisa. 

The money appropriated for the support 01 school libraries is a 
wasteful expenditure. The necessity that called them into exist- 
ence is now wholly removed. In almost every district and village 
may be found new and wholesome books, in public libraries, readily 
accessible to all who may desire to peruse them. And so the ap- 
propriations for this purpose should forthwith cease, or the money 
should be expended in purchasing globes, maps, dictionaries, gazet- 
teers, and whatever apparatus the recent improved methods of im- 
parting instruction require ; and when once these are put into the 
school-room, the teacher should be held to a strict accountability for 
their safe-keeping; and no day should be allowed to pass wherein 
they should not be properly used to aid in illustrating the various 
subjects taught. Economy and utility alike demand that not a 
single mill of the vast sums appropriated for educational pur- 
poses shall be expended without giving a full equivalent in value 
received. The district library is a relic of the past, its usefulness ig 
ended, and no more money should be squandered in an effort to 
perpetuate its feeble existence. liequiescat in pace ! 

COMFCTLSORY EdQCATIOK. 

The present compulsory educational enactment is a most miser- 
able failure. It is not pretended to be enforced ; nor can it be. 
It should be blotted out as speedily as possible, since it is now a 
fertile source of shameless falsifications and patent misrepresenta- 
tions, disgraceful to the cause in whose behalf they purport to be 
committed. The statistics given by school officials are wholly un- 
reliable, being simply hasty expressions of the imagination in 
response to interrogations demanding plain facts. 

That the State has the inherent right to compel attendanc3 at its 
schools admits of no more doubt than that it has the authority, 
which it has so long exercised, to tax the inhabitants to maintain its 
educational institutions for the sake of the public weal. The one 
follows the other as an indisputable corollary, a truism whose princi- 
ples the people would rejoice to see put in practical operation. This 
being so, have we not men of sufficient common sense and legal 
acumen to so frame a law that it shall, at once, be thorough in its 
work, of practical utility and easy of enforcement ? If not, let us 
heroically acknowledge that our boasted free school system is a pal- 
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pable misnomer — an expensive blander, since it is totally incom- 
petent to so train and educate oar legislators, who are its recipients, 
as to enable them to enact laws saitable for its preservation and 
enforcement. Either compalsory education is practicable and pos- 
sible, under State jurisdiction, or the entire system is a magnifi- 
cent sham, and should be treated accordingly. 

Text-books. 

The law compelling the adoption of certain text-books without 
change for five years, nnless by a three-fourths vote of the inhab- 
itants at the annual meeting, is simply a transfer of evils from one 
hand to the other. Before its enactment the parents alone were 
pecuniarily affected when changes were made, ^ow both teachers 
and pupils suffer, and that, too, often quite seriously. A real thorough 
teacher, one who fully understands the requirements of his pro- 
fession, and who knows a good book when he has examined it, is 
now frequently compelled to use text-books of the poorest kind, 
in consequence of the ignorance and stupidity of those who caused 
their adoption. 

The evil is one requiring serious consideration for its removal, and 
no better remedy seems to be suggested than that presented to the 
State Department in my report of 1868, from which the following 
extract is taken : 

''How frequently does it happen that a family, after having 
purchased the necessary supply of school books for a certain lo- 
cality, are compelled, by some unforeseen event, to remove to a neigh- 
boring district where, to their utter astonishment, they find that all 
the books so recently purchased are wholly useless, and that new 
ones must again be bought. It seems to me an effectual remedy for 
this evil may be found by having the State prescribe the use of cer- 
tain text-books which shall be uniform, either throughout its entire 
jurisdiction, or, at least, in every county." 

From this extract it would seem that this troublesome problem is 
no nearer a satisfactory solution than it was years ago. tt contains 
equations involving the highest degrees, and may, perhaps, require 
the M'isdom and experience of future years to demonstrate whether 
the results sought are determinate, or purely imaginary. The prob- 
lem is clearly a stubborn one, and thrice happy shall it be for our 
children, and for the cause of education generally, when its success- 
ful solution shall have been accomplished. 

« 

Educational Interests. 

That there is an increasing and wholesome interest in educational 
affairs, in this district, is already manifest. The demand for Nor- 
mal graduates is steadily growing, and the earnest desire for improved 
methods in imparting instruction is to be seen in almost every 
locality. 

At the last examination: for- State certificates, held in Brooklyn, 
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from this district, three applicants, one lady and two gentlemen, pre- 
sented themselves. They not only succeeded in reaching the de- 
sired end, bat their papers indicated a degree of excellence in schol- 
arship of the highest order, their average percentage being notably 
above that of their several successful competitor. 

Eight applicants, also from this district, for admission as pupils 
in the State Normal Schools, were given permission to attend the 
same. All of them are now being thoroughly prepared for the 
duties and responsibilities of teachers, save one, who was com- 
pelled to return home in consequence of protracted sickness. 

At my suggestion the East End Teachers' Association was organ- 
ized in May last at Southold, there being a good representation of 
the real live teachers in attendance. The exercises were participa- 
ted in by most of those present, and the session was an interesting 
and profitable one. A second meeting wp held in November, in 
Mattituck, at which time the attendance was large, and many new 
names were enrolled on the secretary's book. Practical questions, 
pertaining to the best methods of presenting diflFerent subjects in the 
school-room, were freely discussed, and the general interest in all 
the points brought up for consideration plainly indicated the useful- 
ness of the new organization. Its sessions are to be held three 
times yearly, audit is to be hoped that all the teachers will partici- 
pate in its various exercises, and so reap the full benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom. 

The growing demand for improved methods of teaching, the 
largely increased attendance at the Normal Schools, the number of 
applicants for State certificates, and the organization of the teach- 
ers for mutual improvement, aU point unmistakably to the deep in- 
terest, in this district, on the part of both people and teachers, in 
whatever pertains to our educational progress. 

The Township System. 

The vigorous discussions which have taken place on the town- 
ship system of conducting our schools clearly indicate defects in the 
present method, and a strong tendency to a change. After careful 
consideration and inquiry lam quite confident the annulment of 
the school districts would, on the part of the people, be met with a 
firm resistance. It is true, the ruthless hand of progress often mer- 
cilessly throws down all opposing barriers; still sometimes the sober 
sense of the people assumes a salutary attitude where the ancient 
liand-works are seriously threatened. The present population of 
our State were born and reared beneath the dusky shadows of the 
dear old " deestrict school-house," and its sweet memories, and 
youthful incidents are as sacred to them as the affections of the 
heart. And so the effort to blot them out forever would be met by 
feelings of sympathy and tender recollections of the past, rather than 
by any really injurious or beneficial effects whicn the proposed 
change might incur. 
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It is desirable, therefore, that the end bo reached by jadicioasly 
blending both systems into one. Ingraft the new idea upon the old 
stock ; and so, oat of this natural combination evolve unity of action, 
harmony of purpose, and the speedy advancement of the noble cause 
of popular education. 

The modv^ operandi need not involve any very serious difficul- 
ties. Ketain intact the districts as now constituted, allowing the 
inhabitants thereof to annually elect a solo trustee ; these several 
trustees should assemble at the most accessible point, choose a chair- 
man, and by ballot, elect a town board of education from their own 
organization, this board to consist of three, five or seven persons, 
according to the size of the town and the districts therein. Their 
duties and powers should be clearly defined, and sufficiently ample 
to enable them to organize, manage, direct and have full control of 
all the schools in the town. The commissioner, ex-oJfiGio, should be 
a member of these severill boards within his jurisdiction ; and his 
powers should be so increased that no teacher could bo employed 
without his approval save by a unanimous vote of the whole board. 
This plan is certainly preferable to that which would do away with 
the districts in toiOy would adopt the township system as a whole, 
and would refer the election of the hoard of education to the voters 
assembled in their respective town meetings. Thus would all 
our educational interests be thrown into the political arena, to be 
tossed and kicked about by the caprices of whatever political faction 
might happen to be in the ascendancy. This is a step which no 
earnest eaucator would wish to have taken. The education of our 
children is of that kind of work that necessarily involves mutual 
interests and concessions ; and the less it can be influenced by par- 
tisan bias and political intrigue, the more successfully and hope- 
fuUv can it be carried on. Our school system is now too much 
under the control of political leaders for its safety and healthful 
progress ; and a sorry day will it be for the cause of education iii 
the Empire State, when that power shall have been augmented. 
Our efforts, then, should be unitedly exerted to decrease rather thaa 
to enlarge the dangers from this source. 

Teachees' Examinations. 

Wishing to ascertain, as far as possible, the educational qualifica- 
tions of the teachers under ray supervision, on the 15th day of May 
I issued a "Programme of Time and Subjects;" also indicating as 
concisely as convenient what might be expected at these examina- 
tions. The subjects as therein laid down were as follows: 

1. Forms. 9. Composition. 

2. Divisions. 10. Letter Writing. 

3. Sounds, 11. Geography. 

4. Diacritical Mafks. 12. Grammar. 

r 1. Accent. f 1. Current. 

^ T) .T 2. Emphasis. -to rr* 4. 2. Modem. 

2. Eeadmg. ^ 3 i^fl^tj^^, 13. History, j ^ ^^^^^^ 

4. Pronunciation. 4. Sacred. 



1. Alphabet. 
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* 

o j Spelling. 14. Civil Government. 

' ( Definitions. 15. Methods of teaching. 

4. Arithmetic. 16. Physiology. 

5. Penmanship. 17. Hygiene. 

^ T^ . 1 1. Elements. 18. Natural Philosophy. 

6. Drawing. J ^ j^^^^^ 19 ^1^^^^^ 

7. Use of capital letters. 20. Moral Philosophy. 

8. Punctuation. 

The remarks and instructions contained in the circular were : 

TKACHEj{iT,jjThe demand for more efficient and thorough instruc- 
tion is rapi^fy^^ncreasing. The spirit of progress has taken a firm 
hold on educational matters, and a decided change is manifest. The 
people are no longer willing that the training of their children shall 
he intrusted to incompetent persons. Educators, also, are fast find- 
ing out that something more than mere abstract rules, or subtile defi- 
nitions, or endless pages of dry facts, is essential to prepare the 
young to successfully grapple with the rigid re$.litie8 of life. 

Common sense has long since show4 that knowledge crammed 
miscellaneously into young minds comes forth, in future results, in 
the same absurd and impracticable manner. A curriculum of study, 
prepared simply with a view to discipline the whole mind, or to 
train certain faculties, with no reference to the future career of the 
recipient, will, I trust, ere long be exhibited only as other fossils are 
— as mementos of the past. 

The knowledge whicn this busy age is reaching out after is the 
practical. The great problem in education to-day, seeking a speedy 
solution, is how to train and instruct children so that they shall 
know in what way to rightly use and enjoy all the wonderful sources 
of knowledge, which the Great Architect has scattered so bountifully 
around us. And how can use and enjoyment be possible where 
ignorance shuts out the bright light of wisdom ? And how shall they 
learn to acquire true knowledge unless they shall have correct teach- 
ing ? Evidently, not he that imparts the greatest amount of knowl- 
e^e to his pupils is the most successful teacher ; but he that rightly 
develops within them the ability to gain all kinds of knowledge, for 
themselves, in after years. 

To meet the demand of the age our common schools must be 
brought to that standard of excellence which the needs of the people 
require. All of the essential qualifications which make the success- 
ful teacher must be rigidly insisted upon. Careful deliberation tells 
me of no more feasible way of improving our schools than to advise 
you that you must thoroughly prepare yourselves for your future 
work, "f on must becon>e well versed in the various branches of 
studies indicated in this programme ; you must possess either a natu- 
ral, or acquired, ability to impart this knowledge; you must be good 
organizers and classifiers, and must possess the power to successiully 
govern your schools. A failure in any of these points vitiates your 
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work as teachers. You may have the requieite knowledge^yet what 
avails that, if you have uo tact, or ability to impart it 1 Y ou may 
have the proper (Qualifications and the ability to teach, but, if your 
power to ffovern is feeble, some of you, by sad experience, know 
what pitiaole failures are the results. Knowledge, ability to teach, 
tact to classify and organize, and power to govern^ dlZ combine to 
make the true and successful instructor. 

Let me urge you, then, to begin at once to study the first subject 
presented on this programme ; and do not abate your work until you 
nave acquired a thorough, if not a complete, knowledge of all the 
topics therein presented. Close application for the many weeks you 
have before the examinations shall take place, will enable you to be- 
come 80 well versed in these simple requirements that you can do 
justice to yourselves, credit to your commissioner, and can win the 
plaudits of your patrons. 

Please examine carefully the followiuj^ points, ^resting assured that 
they will be strictly and impartially enforced : 

1. The school law says : Every commissioner shall have power^ 
and it shall be his duty to re-examine any teacher holding his, or his 
predecessor's, certificate. 

2. All persons intending to teach the coming year, and all teachers 
holding any commissioner's certificate, expired, or unexpired, of any 
grade, must be present at these examinations. 

3. All teachers holding a certificate given by me, or by my 
predecessor, or by any other commissioner, are hereby notified to 
appear before me for re-examination, as herein specified, as their 
certificate will be treated as null and void after September 1, 1879. 

4. Certificates will be granted after examinations, and then for 
proper qualifications only. 

6. Do not ask the commissioner to show you any special favor 
in obtaining a certificate; all are his friends, and all shall be 
treated alike. Favoritism is the passport of sneaks — manliness 
the teacher' s royal highway to preferment. Win your certificate bv 
knowledge and experience, or leave the teachers' ranks, and seek 
other employment wherein you will be likely to do less real injury. 

6. Do not stay away from these stated examinations, thinking a 
private one will be less difficult and thorough. The commissioner 
promises all such that one trial will be quite sufficient to satisfy 
them on that point. His efforts to improve the efficiency of teachers 
and to raise the standard of our schools are attended with great 
expense of time, money and labor. To both teachers and people he 
is trying to do his plain duty — and he intends you shall do 
yours, too. 

7. Teachers 1 Your lesson is before you. Tour commissioner 
only asks of you what you require of your pupils — a perfect recita- 
tion. He expects defects ; but no failures. He will cheerfully aid 
you in every way possible, as he desires all to be successful. 

C. D. ELMER, 
SouTHOLD, N. Y., May 15, 1879. JSchool Commissioner^ 
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To any sensible person this would seem to be an easy and 
effectual way of reacning a given end. Certain attainments, on the 
part of teacners, were desirable ; and were, therefore, required. In 
order that each one might have the same chance, more than three 
months' time was given, in which to overcome any deficiencies that 
might exist before the examinations were to take place. The local 
press, in most cases, published the whole programme ; but the com- 
ments were of that nature to show clearly that the experiment must 
be pushed through bv sheer pluck on the part of the commissioner. 
"Not ten per cent oi the teachers can successfully pass this examina- 
tion," says one of the papers. Another, under a hidden nora de 
plumej resorted vigorously to the argumentum ad homineia^ indulg- 
ing freely in personal abuse and in ridiculing the whole undertaking. 
Evidently the cmimuB of the local press was not in the commis- 
sioner's lavor. 

The teachers, in the meantime, encouraged by this outside press- 
ure, began to send in their vigorous remonstrances ; but a few kind 
words of assurance soon made it plain to them that close application 
to a review of the various studies was the only sure and safe way out 
of the supposed diflBculty. Both, orally and by letters, were they 
counseled tnat the commissioner had implicit faith in their persever- 
ance and abilities ; while they were firmly advised to be prepared to 
make the best possible record of their educational qualifications, 
when the time for trial should come ; but that no favoritism would, 
under any circumstances, be shown. 

Educational, religious and secular journals in our own State, and 
in others, printed the programme wholly, or in part, highly com- 
mending its spirit and methods ; also strongly recommending it as 
a model for other commissioners and superintendents to imitate. 
Letters from institute conductors, and prominent educators, were 
received containing words of commendation and encouragement; 
also expressing the hope that; under no pressure or influence what- 
soever, should the work as therein laid down be modified, or de- 
viated from. The best teachers in my own district had been pre- 
viously consulted, and had given their unqualified approval of the 
plan adopted. Thus strengthened and encouraged from these diverse 
sources, I felt doubly assured that the experiment was one well 
worthy of a fair trial. 

At the appointed time, the teachers came nobly up to the task 
assigned them. The examinations were held at three of the most 
accessible places in the district. A list of printed questions had 
previously been prepared, with the distinct idea kept constantly in 
mind, that the problem for solution was, whether the teachers were 
really properly conversant with, .or deficient in the rudiments — the 
fundamental principles, — of the various studies commonly re<juired 
to be taught in our schools. All catch questions were studiously 
avoided, and, in no instance, was there any attempt, or intention, to 
mislead or puzzle the applicant. 

32 
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It was not my design to make the examination an exhaustive one; 
but simply to aexjuire information as to the intellectual etatvs of 
those who attempted and assumed the grave responsibility of instruct- 
ing the youth of the land. The key-note to this novel departure, 
and, in nne, to all my efforts to make our vast educational expendi- 
tures show satisfactory and adequate results, is not to be found in 
sheer abstract knowledge. The principle was clearly stated to the 
teachers in the programme: "Not he who imparts the greatest 
amount of knowledge to his pupils is the most successful teacher, 
but he who rightly develops within them the ability to gain all 
kinds of knowledge for themselves in after years." It is through 
the understanduig that we gain knowledge^, and by making constant 
acquisitions thereto, we, by persistent gleaning from nature's vast 
store-house, come, at last, to stand in the grand vestibule of pure 
wisdom. The poet most truly says : 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, — a rude, unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, — 
Does but incumber whom it seems to enrich. 

That educational system which bases its usefulness and success 
upon the intellectual qualifications of instructors solely must inevi- 
tably end in failure and disappointment. In every household in 
our land are to be found good books, valuable periodicals, and 
newspapers filled with every conceivable kind of knowledge ; and 
yet who would be so unwise as to essay to make his pupils, even in 
any degree, familiar with the inexhaustible topics which they con- 
tain ? it is not so much the actual knowledge of all these things that 
our children should be taught to acquire, as that they should be 
made fully competent to teach themselves when they pass from the 
school-room into the busy scenes of active life. The vital question 
of the times is not The What, but The How. Educators are doing 
great mischief in that, under their influence, our 8cImx>1s are being 
crammed to suffocation with an unnumbered variety of subjects to 
be studied. We neither eat, drink, sleep, work, play, nor exercise 
for our children ; but we do practically, — if not theoretically, — 
teach them how to do these things for themselves ; then why do we 
attempt to cram their plastic minds full of hard facts, senseless sta- 
tistics, and unintelligible rules and formula,— mere abstractions, — 
which they must carry, like so many dead weights all through life, 
not as useful helps but as hurtful hindrances? Ciiildren intuitively 
seek knowledge ; aid them in that search, train th« faculties of the 
whole mind ; teach them to investigate all things, liolding fast to 
that which is good, true and useful. Implant in them the germs of 
critical investigation, that they may know bow to glean all kinds of 
knowledge when the stern responsibilities of life are thrast upon 
them ; and so shall we arrive at the true principle of teaching how 
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to acquire knowledge, rather than limiting ourselves to the puerile 
attempt of simply imparting mere abstractions. 

After the examinations, it became apparent that the commissioner 
had a task on bis hands of no little magnitude. A full ream of legal 
cap paper lay on his table,' crammed full of answers, in response to 
the proposed questions. Days and weeks of patient labor were 
given to their careful investigation ; and the final results clearly in- 
dicated that the faith, placed in the teachers' abilities, was well 
grounded. The steady, earnest work done by tl>em was truly grati- 
fying, and plainly told that the subjects were within their knowledge 
and comprehension. 

I append herewith a list of the questions used, feeling that they 
may, perhaps, contain some points and suggestions which shall aid 
others somewhat, in attempting to do work of a similar character. 
It may occur to some that it was an error of judgment to present so 
many questions to be answered in six hours' time ; but no stated 
percentage being required for any grade certificate, evidently no 
mjustice was done to any applicant, each one striving to make the 
best possible written record under the sa:ne regulations. The lesson 
was, moreover, a valuable one, showing forcibly, in every instance, 
the superiority of well-trained minds over those accustomed to 
desultory and unmethodical ways of doing work. And they who 
have successfully oaltivated this valuable habit are clearly entitled to 
all the advantages its proper use may afford ; for any acquirement 
which shall attain a given result with only equal expenditure of 
intellectual power in the same time is certainly highly commend- 
able, and to be strongly encouraged. And thus each applicant, in 
the final summary of points attamed, was given due credit for every 
form of intellectual ability as shown in all the work performed on 
the day of trial. 

The questions for examination of teachers on all the subjects were 
as follows : 

History. 

1. Define history. 

2. "Who wrote history first, being called father of the same ? 

3. Where do we find, an account of creation ? 

4. Who discovered America, and when ? 

5. When, and by whom was this Country visited previous to Col- 

umbus. 

6. Who was commander-in-chief in the revolutionary war ? 

7. When, and by whom was New York first settled ? 

8. What two towns on Long Island, and when first settled? 

9. Who wrote the Declaration of Independence ? 

10. When, where, and what the result of battle of Long Island ? 

11. Where are the Black Hills ? — for what noted? 

12. What noted young man was killed in Africa, by Zulus, a few 

months ago ? 

13. For what was he noted ? 

14 Where is Leadville ? — for what noted ? 
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15. State about the present population of Suffolk county i 

16. In whose reign, and where was Jesus Christ born ! 

17. What makes portions of Egypt so fertile i 

18. When was battle of Gettysburgli {ought f Which army was 

victorious ? 

19. Who then commanded Union, who Confederate forces ? 

20. When, and by whom, was Abraham Lincoln assassinated ? 

21. Name at least three rebellions which have occurre'd in this 

country ? 

22. Nan^e the captors of Major Andr6. 

23. Name the two principal sources of revenue to people of this com- 

missioner district? 

24. Name the chief cause of the late civil war? Was that cause 

removed ? 

25. Name all the Presidents of the United States ? 

Geography. 

1. Define physical geography. 

2. Define political geography. 

3. Define mathematical geography. 

4. Name the grand divisions oi eastern and western continents. 

5. Name the relative proportions of land and water on earth's 

surface. 

6. Name the divisions of water. 

7. Name the divisions of land. 

8. Name the shape of the earth. 

9. Name the revolutions the earth performs. 

10. Name what each of these revolutions produces. 

11. Name two proofs that the earth is a sphere. 

12. Name one other proof that the earth is a sphere. 

13. Name the causes of waves. 

14. Name the causes of tides. 

15. Name the largest fresh water body in the world. 

16. Name the tropics, to what they are parallel, and distance from 

equator. 

17. Name the cardinal points. 

18. Name the five races of men. 

19. Name the direction all meridians run ; also all parallels of lati- 

tude. 

20. Draw a map of New York State. 

21. On the map locate New York, Buffalo and Rochester. 

22. Indicate Adirondack and Catskill mountains. 

23. Show the Hudson river and capital of State. 

24. Bound New York State. 

25. Name New England States, and capital of each. 

26. What United States territory extends eastward from Behring's 

Strait to British America? 

27. What river the outlet of great lakes of North America? 
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28. Name and locate capital of United States 1 

29. Where are the White Moantains ? 

30. Vessels entering Gulf of Mexico from Atlantic pass what 

island 2 

31. What large island forms part of Empire State? 

32. IN'ame capital of Japan. 

33. Name five lakes wholly within New York State. 

34. What river part of boundary between New York and Pennsyl- 

vania? 

35. What are principal productions of China ? 

36. What is chief article of food of Chinese ? 

37. Name the three largest cities in United States. 

38. Name the throe largest rivers in United States. 

39. Where is Cape Horn ? 

40. What mountains between Italy and Switzerland ? 

41. What are the capitals of Spain, England, France, Russia, 

Austria ? 

42. What waters are connected by Straits of Dover ? 

43. Name the latitude of Long Island. 

44. Name its length and widtn. 

45. Name the mountain system nearly parallel with Pacific (in 

United States.) 

46. Name the three principal divisions of North America. 

47. Name the three btates which border on Lake Superior. 

48. Name the largest river that empties into Long Island Sound. 

49. Name the largest city on the western coast of United States. 

50. Name the two principal water-sheds of the United States. 

Keadino — Algebra. 

1. What is reading ? 

2. What is accent? 

3. What is emphasis ? 

4. Can the sense of a sentence be changed by emphasis ? 

5. Give general rule for emphasis. 

6. Give general rule for rising inflection. 

7. Give general rule for falling inflection. 

8. What is pronunciation ? 

9. How is Emphasis shown in writing, or printing 3 
10. Give four points, at least, essential to good reading. 

12. What is an equation 3 

13. What is an exponent ? 

14. What is a co-eflScient ? 

15. State law of signs in multiplication and division. 

16. How many, and what, are the ways of elimination ? 

17. Find two numbers such that i the first plus -J- the second sliall 

equal 45, and i the second plus -J- the first shall equal 
40. 

18. Factor x square plus 12 x plus 36. 
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19. Do you know of any occupation in which algebra is useful ? 

20. State the law in reference to the square of the sum, or difference 

of two quantities. 

21. What is a binominal ? 

22. What operations may be performed oil atgebraSc quantities ? 

ABrrHMBiio. 

1. What is arithmetic ? 

2. What is science ! 

3. What is art? 

4. What is a unit ? Give example. 

5. What is a number ? 

6. What is an abstract number ? 
T. What is a concrete number ? 
'8. What is a cardinal number ? 

9. What is an ordinal number ? v 

10. In how many ways are numbers expressed. 

11. Write the number 10 in all these ways. 

12. What is notation ? 

13. What is a figure ? 

14. What two values have figures? 

15. Explain each value? 

16. How many, and what, are the kinds of notation? 

17. What letters and character are used in Boman notation ? 

18. Express by Roman method 19, 26, 1879, 5,000. 

19. In Arabic notation how many characters arc used ? * 

20. Why first nine called digits? 

21. Give names of tenth character. 

22. Define numeration. 

23. Define the French method. 

24. Name first five periods, beginning with right liand, 

25. Express in words 1,009 ; 200, 053 ; 1,000,001. 

26. Express in figures eleven thousand eleven ; one million forty. 

27. Define addition. 

28. Define subtraction. 

29. Define and state terms in subtraction. 

30. Define and state terms in multiplication. 

31. Define a factor. 

32. Define division. 

3f5. Define terms in division. 

84. Define a prime number ; give example. 

35. Define a composite number ; give example. 

36. Define a greatest common divisor. 

37. Define a least common multiple. 

38. Define a common or vulgar fraction . 

39. Name the terms in fractions. 

40. Define three terms in fractions. 

41. Write a proper, improper compound and complex fraction — 

also mixed number. 
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42. Define the reciprocal of a number. 

43. State the value of a fraction. 

44. State the following, using proper arithmetical Bi^s: Four times 

two less one, laultiplied by twenty, divided by four, equals 
what f 

45. Divide ^ by |, showing the operation. '' 

46. Find least common multiple of 7, 9, 11, 10. 

47. Reduce 12^ to an improper fraction. 

48. Find greatest common divisor of 336 and 812. 

49. Find greatest common divisor of 21 and 31. 

50. Find least common multiple of 4, 9, 12, 18 and 86. 

51. Reduce -^ and A to common denominator. 

52. Add ^, J, i*g and ^y, give answers in lowest terms. 

53. From i4 take «. 

54. Divide i of ^J^ by -jfi^ of •^. 

55. Define a decimal fraction. 

56. Reduce ^V ^^ ^ decimal. 

57. Change .625 to a common fraction. 

58. From 1000 take .001. 

59. Multiply .0075 by .005, give answer in both figures and words. 

60. Divide 3.6 by .00006. 

61. Reduce 28 rds., 4 yds., 2 ft. 10 in., to inches. 

62. Reduce 1565 pounds to hundred weight. 

63. Reduce 78. 6d. to fraction of £. 

64. Change £| to shillings and pence. 

65. Define interest. 

66. Find interest at 6 per cent on $460 from Jan. 1, 1844, to March 

13, 1845. 

67. What sum put at .07 interest will produce $13.30 in 6 months. 

68. Bought a cow for $25 and sold her for $29, what per cent was 

made? 

69. The sum of two numbers is 35; their difference 11, what are 

the numbers? 

70. Four men can do a piece of work in 48 days ; 24 men will do 

it in what time ? Analysis, 

71. What is ratio of 6 to 21 

72. If 8 barrels of flour cost $40, what will 15 barrels cost? 

Proportion. 

73. Extract square root of 53825. 

74. Write table of avoirdupois weight. 

75. State if cube root is of any practical value in ordinary life. 

76. If 6 men's wages for 14 days are $1'26, what will 9 men's 

wages be lor 16 days ? Compound Proportion. 

77. A does a piece of work in 3 days, B in 5 aays, C in 4 days. 

In how many days will all do it ? Analysis. 

78. When gold is worth 107 how much currency can you buy for 

$865 of gold ? 

79. Define in words the following: 4to ; 8vo ; 12mo ; 18mo. 
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80. Find present worth of $700 due in 2 years 9 months, at .07. 

81. New York is 3° E. longitude from Washington, San Francisco 

45^ 25' "W., what time in New York when noon at San 
Francisco } 

Orammab. 

1. Name the parts of speech. 

2. Name the kinds of nonns. 

3. Name the cases of nouns. 

4. Name the modifications of nouns. 

5. Name the rule for forming possessive case. 

6. Name the possessive cases of I, thou, he, she. 

7. Name the possessive singular and plural of man, rose, sea, 

chief. 

8. " The Lincolns of the world are few." Parse Lincolna. 

9. Name two nouns that have no plural. 

10. Name two nouns that have no singular. 

11. Define a sentence. 

12. Name the different kinds of sentences. 

13. Name the principal parts of a sentence. 

14. Define the subject ; also the predicate. 

15. Decline the pronoun I. 

16. Name the modifications pronouns have. 

17. Name how the relative agrees with its antecedent. 

18. Name the simple relative pronouns. 

19. To what does who relate ? which ? that ? 

20. How* determine to what part of speech a word belongs? 

21. Name a personal, a relative,. an interrogative, and compound 

pronoun. 

22. Name the degrees of comparison. 

23. Name the rule for forming comparative and superlative. 

24. Name the parts of speech which have comparison. 

25. Compare : bad, beautiful, heavy, many. 

26. How are adjectives distinguished from adverbs 3 

27. In the sentence, " And is a conjunction," parse and. 

28. How many, and what, are the classes of verbs? 

29. How is the passive voice formed ? 

30. Name all the moods — or modes — of verbs. 

31. Name the auxiliary verbs. 

32. What is an impersonal verb ? 

33. Explain these sentences : 

I will drown, nobodv shall help me. 
I shall drown, nobody will help me. 

34. Give principal parts of have, love^ teach, lie, work, lay, write, 

see, sit, set. 

35. What class of verbs has no passive voice? 

36. Name 10 prepositions. 
87. Define a conjunction. 
38. Name four conjunctions. 
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39. Name an adverb of time, place, manner, direction, qaantitjy 

negation. 

40. Define a defective verb. 

41. Define a phrase. 

42. Write the phiral of Mr., Miss, Dr. 

43. State how letters and figures are made plural. Give examples. 

44. After what verbs is to omitted ? 

45. What is analysis 2 what synthesis ? 

46. Write a sentence with an adjective in comparative degree. 

47. Write a sentence with an adverb of manner. 

48. Write a sentence with a disjunctive conjnnctio 

49. Write a sentence without to in the infinitive. 

50. Write a sentence with a relative pronoun in objective case. 

51. Correct these sentences: 

He hadn't ought to have done it. 
I do not know who she went with. 
No county will allow of such a practice. 
It was not me who took it. 
62. Write the following and correct capitals and punctuation : 

mister Smith, will you please Excuse my son John next 
f riday at 10 o'clock t Jenkins. 

CrviL Government, Etc. 

1. Name the three departments of Government in State, and 

Nation. 

2. Who executes the laws of the Nation ? 

3. Who executes the laws of the State? 

4. What is a Republican Government? 

5. What towns form first commissioner district of Suffolk county. 

6. How long does commissioner hold his office } 

7. Who is a legal teacher ? 

8. What duties do the school register require of teachers before 

wages can be collected ? 

9. State some of the duties of county clerk. 

10. How do school districts get possession of public money ? 

11. How often is United States census taken? 

12. How long does the President hold his office ? 

13. Can he be removed ? if yes, how ? 

14. Is the President elected by a direct vote of the people? 
16. Name his salary. 

16. Name supervisor of your town ; also town clerk. 

17. Can a representative or senator hold any United States office ? 

18. Name the county judge and surrogate. 

19. How many counties in this State ? 

20. Name the executive officer of the county. 

21. Name the executive officer of the State. 

22. Name the Governor ? and Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion. 

23. With whom do teachers make their contracts ? 

33 
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24. Has ft teacher a legal right to inflict corporal ptmishment ? 

25. Name all the officers in town or district who nave something to 

do with schools. 

26. Name school commissioner and his Post Office address. 

27. When does legal school year begin ? . 

28. Name the legal holidays in school year. 

29. What is a calendar month ? What a legal school month t 

30. State the law in reference to teachers attending institute. 

Physiology — Hyqibne. 

1. What is physiology ? 

2. What is hygiene ? 

8. On which side of tho body is the stomach ? 

4. What office does the stomach perform ? 

5. What is the effect if a cold liquid be thrown into the stomach 

during digestion? 

6. Are all articles of food digested in same time t 

7. Mention some easy of digestion. 

8. What office do the arteries perform ? 

9. What office do the veins pertorm ? 

10. Why should pure air be breathed at all times ? 

11. Physiologically, what is tho first great duty of teachers? 

12. Where, and how, is the blood purified ? 

13. What cattses the blood to circulate ? 

14. State the average temperature of the body 

15. What gas is found in expired air? 

16. Why is proper bathing conducive togood health ? 

17. If an artery is severed where shoutd pressure be made to stop 

the flow of blood ? 

18. Does good health of body and mind depend upon the observ- 

ance of physiological laws ? 

MiSCELLAKEOnS. 

1. Rewrite the following letter which will show yotir knowledge 

of letter writing, of capitals, of punctuation and penman- 
ship: 
baltimorefeb 10 1872 dear father i have just t^tumed from 
Washington where i spent 2 days pleasantly i visited the 
c*apitol and saw mr browns cousin charles suraner who id 
you know 1 of the senators from massachusettB i also saw 
president grant and many other noted men whom i have 
not time to mention is mother well what did John get from 
santa claushas maria finished arithmetic this Is rough paper 
bad ink and o what a pen in haBte good Bye your dear son 
John day. 

2. Define natural philosophy. 

3. Define motion, tnomentum, weight, capillary attraction. 

4. At what temperature (Fahrenheit) does water boil ? 

5. At what temperature (Fahrenheit) does water freeste I 
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6. How far does a body fall the first second ? How far the second t 

7. Why do not all bodies fall to the ground in same time ? 

8. How far does light travel per second ? 

9. How far does sound travel per second ? 

10. Define centripetal, and centrifugal force. 

11. Define moral philosophy. 

12. Are morality and religion identical? State the diflference. 

13. If statute and moral law conflict, which should be obeyed ? 

14. Is it the duty of teachers to prohibit flying, profanity, or steal- 

' ing ? and to punish pupils for so doing. 

15. Should morality, 'manners, or religion be taught in schools ? 

16. Define methods as applied to teaching. 

17. How teach a child, ignorant of letters, to read? 

18. Name four qualifications which a teacher should have. 

19. Define gradation, and classification, as applied to schools. 

20. How do you teach spelling ? 

21. Which is the better, to simply impart knowledge, or to show 

how to acquire it ! 

22. Do y oil teach map drawing? 

23. Define a point. 

24. Define a straight line. 

25. Define a right angle. 

26. Can you teach plain drawing ? 

27. State your method of teaching writing. 

28. Make and name the punctuation marks. 

29. State the rule for use of capital letters. 

Spelling. 

In spelling the percentaffe ranged from 40 to 98, the remarkable 
average of 70 being attamed. This is certainly extraordinary, 
since all the available statistics show that, at institutes, with a fewer 
number of given words, and where are usuallv assembled the very 
best teachers in the county, the average is but a trifle above 50. 
The 44 words pronounced were those in daily use, and were as 
follows : 



surgery, 

celery, 

gelatine, 

intercede, 

supersede, 

fossil, 

diseresis, 

fictitious, 

malicious, 

reference, 

satchel, 

dungeon, 

clevis, 

juicy, 

accordion, 



melodeon, 

surcingle, 

collision, 

lilies, 

numskull, 

hairlip, 

judgment, 

siphon, 

ossify, 

contagious, 

mortgage, 

nicety, 

fascinate, 

cycle, 

nauseate, 



infringement, 

acknowledgment, 

abridgment, 

sacrilegious, 

mncilage, 

bilious, 

referred, 

moneys, 

daguerreotype, 

cupboard, 

finance, 

incomparable, 

bayou, 

deficit. 
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Alphabet. 

The following questions, for obvious reasons, were not printed, 
but were written upon the blackboard : 

1. Define the alphabet. 

2. Define a letter. 

8. Define the form of letters. 

4. Show two forms of printed, and two of written letters. 

5. Print the letters b, p, q, h, t, s and d. 

6. What peculiarity is there about the letter S except its 

crookedness ? 

7. How are letters divided ? 

8. How many sounds do our letters represent i 

9. Name the vowels. 

10. Define a vowel. 

11. Name the liquids. 

12. Define a diphthong. 

13. Define diacritical marks. 

14. Name in order the diacritical marks on the words pole, us", 

far, term, air. 

15. Place the proper diacritical marks, and accent, if any, on the 

words name, sat, dog, calf, water, apparatus, mamma, dis- 
trict, aunt, kerosene. 

16. One word on my programme was incorrectly printed, which 

was it ? [The word as printed was devdopes : but not a 
single teacher had noticed the inaccuracy.] 

Needed Changes. 

In conclusion, allow me respectfully to call your attention to the 
following epitome of changes which the present status of educational 
affairs seems to demand : 

1. Begin the school year on the first day of September. 

2. Hold the annual meetings for the election of trustees on the 
last Tuesday in June. 

3. Adopt the township system partially, retaining the present 
school districts, and allowing each one to annually elect a sole 
trustee. 

4. Require these several trustees to assemble in convention on 
the last Saturday in June, at the most central or accessible location 
for holding such meetings. By ballot, require them to select one, 
three, five or seven of their number, according to the population 
and trustees in each town. These persons so selected snail consti- 
tute the town board of education, whose duty it shall be to organize, 
maintain, direct, control, and have the entire supervision of all the 
schools required in the town. 

5. Make the commissioner, ex officio^ chairman of each of these 
several boards, within his jurisdiction, allowing no teacher to be 
employed without his approval, save by a unanimous vote of the 
board. 
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6. Allow the members of this board a &ir compensation for their 
services. 

7. To entitle the town to participate in the public money, extend 
the legal school year to thirty-six weeks, of five days each, in each 
district. 

8. Make all assessments of local taxes for school purposes by 
towns. 

9. Betain the present district quotas for qualified teachers, ap- 
portioning the remainder of the public money solely on the basis of 
actual attendance at school. 

10. Empower the commissioner to transfer the teachers from one 
school to another in the same town, as often, in his judgment, as 
the schools may be made more eflicient by so doing. 

11. Make the engagements of teachers extend through the entire 
year. 

12. Increase the authority, general powers and duties of the com- 
missioners. Extend their term of omce to six years ; pay them a 
salary commensurate with their work and responsibilities; put 
stringent educational qualifications upon them ; require three years' 
successful teaching ; compel them to devote their whole time to the 
discharge of the duties of the ofiSce, and then, if any are derelict or 
incompetent, subject them to suspension, or removal, by the State 
Supenntendent. 

13. Organize, annually, in each commissioner district, a local Normal 
Training school, of four or six weeks' duration, for those who have ^ 
never taught, and for third grades. The State to furnish a compe- 
tent trainer^ and the sessions to be held at some point where pupils 
can be made available for actual school-room practice ; — organiza- 
tion, mana^ment, gradation, classification and methods only to be 
taqght. — Educational qualifications having been previously acquired. 

14. Hold one institute annually, in ea^ county, and compel aU 
teac/iers to attend. 

15. Adopt a uniform system of teachers' examinations for the 
whole State. The questions to be prepared under the direction of 
the State Superintendent, assisted by so many of the commissioners 
as he may call to his aid. The percentage and experience required 
of each grade, — the actual standard of qualifications, — to be deter- 
mined by them. Hold but two examinations, — only one if prac- 
ticable, — every year, and these simultaneously in all the commis- 
sioner districts in the State. 

16. Apportion no more money for libraries. Consolidate all the 
present district libraries, in each town, into one ; put this in charge 
of the town clerk, and allow each town to add thereto, or not, as a 
majority of the people may determine, from time to time, in their 
annual town meetings. 

17. Allow no teacher to collect, in any manner, any portion of 
wages due without first making oath that the register, in every par- 
ticular, is properly and correctly kept, according to the instructiona 
as therein laid down. 
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18. Compel all the children to fttfcend school at least twelre 
weeks in the year, prohibiting all who do not so attend from, par- 
ticipating in the public money, also pnnish parents, gnardians and 
children who do not comply with the law. 

19. Grade all the schools in the State, defining clearly the suc- 
cessive steps that shall be taken from the lowest sul^'ect to the high- 
est. Establish also a uniformity of books, in counties at least if 
not throughout the whole State. These two points successfully at- 
tained would make our common school system the wonder of the 
age. 

20. Make the eiBciency of our schools depend upon the hearty co- 
operation of all the inhabitants, reducing political and sectarian in- 
fluences to the lowest possible minimum. Let unity of action, 
harmony of purpose, and competent supervision characterize all our 
educational efforts. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

If onr obedient servant, 

COKDELLO D. ELMER, 

School Commdssioner. 
SouTHOLD, N. Y., Decmnher 28, 1879. 



SULLIVAN COUNTY— First Diotriot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

SnL — Supplementary to the statistical and financial report, which 
was forwaraed to your Department in October, I submit the fol- 
lowing statement oi the condition and wants of the schools in my 
commissioner district. In eighty-nine schools visited during the 
winter term of the past year, I found 2,083 pupils present at the 
time of such visitations. Grammar, geography, and the other 
common branches were taught in all, United States history in forty- 
three, algebra in thirty-six, civil government in twenty-one, and 
physiology in eleven. 

Of ninety-six school-houses, at present in the commissioner dis- 
trict, forty-eight are comfortaole and convenient, and provided with 
blackboards and other necessary apparatus ; thirty-five are tolerably 
comfortable, not very convenient and lack good blackboards and 
apparatus; thirteen are unsightly without, and uncomfortable 
within, and almost entirely destitute of apparatus. 

Seventeen districts have kept school forty weeks or over, and 
twenty-two have have kept between thirty-five and forty, while 
sixteen have been contented with keeping twenty-eight weeks, just 
enough to draw the public money, and have succeeded in doing this 
almost entit>ely on the funds allowed by the State. There is in 
every district — every rural district certainly — a class of dose- 
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jGlsted men who educated their own children before the adoption of 
tbo free school $j8teai, and who now oppoae any expenditure for 
educational purpoflqa. Sometimes generous and liberal toward 
objects of a religious and charitable nature, hut always sure to fight 
a tax for building or repairing a school-house, or for paying a teaqher 
an adequate remuneration. When such raeu gQt cpntrol of a 
school district, by the election of one of their number trustee, tho 
timie taught and the wages of* the teacher are forthwith reduced to 
the minimum. Whether it would not be advisable to extend 4:he 
time necessary to be taught, in order tp participate in the appor- 
tionment of public moneys, or make it obligatory on every district 
to raise a /|um by taxation for the pay^nent of teachers' wages equal 
in amount to the apportionment, is a question i^pon which I do not 
see how there can be any difierenpe of opinion aq^ong friends of the 
common schools. 

Four new sohool-houses have been completed and occupied for 
the first this year. At Monticello a very fine edifice was opened on 
the 1st of January last, and in district Kq. 2, Lymberl^nd, a school- 
bouse costing $4,000 was donated to the people by George R. Mc- 
Kensie and William C. Proctor, two residents of that district. In 
addition to this munificent gift these gentlemen have bought and 
placed in the schopl^honse $500 worth of schools-books for the use 
of such pupils as were unable or unwilling to provide them for 
themselves. 

The district libraries are in a neglected condition as a general 
thing. In ^ome cases the reports of trustees as to the number 
of volumes in the library are inaccurate, as appears from the com- 
parison of reports of different years. The books are scattered 
around the districts, and but little care is taken to preserve them 
for those who have a taste for reading. The past year only $44.28 
have been expended for books. The total amount of library money 
apportioned to the commissioner district was $193.26. The sum 
set apart for libraries should be increased and applied to the pur- 
chase of books, or it should be merged with the pupil and attend- 
ance quotas for the payment of teacners' wages. 

If augumeuted sufficiently to replenish the libraries of each dis- 
trict every year with a few good books, to be selected by some com- 
petent authority, the interest in libraries would be .revived, and 
they would again be a valuable aid to the education and enlight- 
«pment of the people. 

The Institute for Snllivan county was held at Monticello the first 
week 5n September. Prof. C. T. Barnes and Prof. M. M. Baldwin 
were tho instructors. The attendance averaged about one hundred 
for each day of the session, not as great as at some institutes held 
in other years, but the interest manifested by the teachers, and the 
evident appreciation of the instruction were equal to any past year. 
In the scnools that I have visited since the institute, I have had the 
pleasure of witnessing the method of teaching primary classes in 
reading, and pf teaching United States history as given by Prof. 
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Barnes, and the philosophy of arithmetic as given by Prof. Baldwin 
practically tried with excellent results, in awakening interest in the 
minds of the pupils, and leading them to reason and think for them- 
selves. 

While I do not wish to underrate any single feature that tends to 
give our schools better teachers, I say empnatically that the teach- 
ers' institutes that have been held in my own county and commis- 
sioner district have been of incalculable value. We have had 
Normal school graduates and graduates from teachers' classes 
instructed under the supervision of the Regents of the University, 
but the better efforts, greater enthusiasm and more correct idea of 
the teachers' responsibilities, that I have noticed from year to year, 
are directly traceable to the work of the able and earnest men who 
have been sent into the county to conduct teachers' institutes. 

Respectfullv submitted, 

CHAS. BARNUM, 

School Commissioner. 

MoNTioELLo, N. Y., December 13, 1879. 



ULSTER COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Neil Qilmour, 

ikiperintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — In compliance with your request, I respectfully submit a 
brief statement of the condition of the schools in the first commis* 
sioner district of Ulster county. 

The towns of Saugerties, Kingston and Hurley with the city of 
Kingston comprise this district. This territory contains forty-six 
school districts, employing one hundred and fifteen teachers for a 
period of twenty-eight weeks or more. There are now two union 
iree schools, and one under a special act of Legislature. During the 
past 3"ear5 district No 2 in Rondout (city of Kingston) organized 
into a union free school with a board of three trustees. They are 
also taking measures to organize an academic department which 
when accomplished will constitute one of the finest and best con- 
ducted schools in the county. There has been but one new school 
building erected during the past year, in primary school No. 8, of 
the consolidated district. There have also been improvements made 
in the academy building connected with this district, such as put- 
ting in new blackboards, apparatus for heating the building by 
steam, etc. 

In comparing statistics of this year, with the year previous, I 
find that the number of pupils enrolled, of school age, for 1878, was 
13,293, while 1879 shows but 13,222, showing a decrease of 71. 
The number attending school some portion of the year 1878, was 
8,229, and during the present year 8,224, showing a decrease of five. 

Again, the average daily attendance for the previous year was 
4|399.115, while for the past year but 4,127.837, showing a decrease 
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of 271.278. This decrease in attendance is dne to the measles pre- 
vailing during the winter season thronghont the entire connty, so 
much eo that many large schools were reduced to a small attend- 
ance for weeks, and some were compelled to close for some time. 

There is one thing pleasing to note in connection with the 
teachers of this commissioner district, namely this : a growing feel- 
ing of the responsibility and importance of their position, and the 
need of progression. I endeavor to hold up before the teachers 
this motto, ^^ As the teacher so the school," and as the wants of 
some schools are greater than others, so the teacher must rise to 
meet those wants. 

This increased interest is due to the fact, that within the past 
year there has been more reading of educational papers than here- 
tofore. At tlio beginning of the present year, there was a county 
association formed which many of the teachers have joined. Also 
in May last, I organized a teachers' association for the district, 
which has held monthly meetings (vacations excepted) and been 
well attended. I have made special effort at these meetings, to 
urge teachers engaged in primary work to laj'- aside the old A, B, 
O, method, and to adopt the word method. Where I have succeeded 
thereis a noticeable improvement, showing itself in the progress of 
the pupil, and also in the increase of interest. 

The Teacliers' Institute for this county was held at Kingston, 
commencing October 13th, continuing five days. It was conducted 
by Professors De Graff and Moore, and was a very profitable ses- 
sion. I think I have never attended an institute where the teachers 
showed so much interest, and that they could not afford to be 
absent. There were 181 teachers in attendance, most of whom are 
now in active service; and it does seem to me that the knowledge, 
and the methods of imparting knowledge there given, cannot fail 
to be seen in the improved condition of the schools of Ulster county 
the coming j-ear. 

During the season, in my visits to the schools, I made it a point to 
urge on the different teachers the necessity of attending the institute, 
and it certainly is very gratifying to know that out of the whole 
number in attendance, nearly one-half were from the first district. 

The drawbacks to successful teaching in this district are several. 
Many of the school-houses in the rural districts lack the proper ap- 
paratus as aids to the teacher in his work. In fact, in most all of 
these you will find about ten square feet of blackboard, and some so 
smooth, that the chalk fails to mark. Some of the rooms appear to 
have been arranged so as to accommodate the greatest number of 
people, at neighborhood meetings, and is therefore a great hin- 
drance to the good management of a school. 

I find but very little attention paid to the district library. In 
some cases the library is kept a distianco from the school-house, con- 
sequently the pupils very seldom get any of the books. I found 
one district where the teacher has been employed now nearly two 
years, and is district librarian, yet has never seen the inside of the 

84 
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library. In view of these facts^ I havo come to the conclusion tb$t 
it would be l>etter were the library money applied to the parchase 
of necessary apparatus for tlie school-room, and if any district 
wished to sustain a library let it be done by a district tax. 

There is yet another feature that I think militates ag^unst prog- 
ress, and it is found in nearly all the schools outside oi those that 
are graded, and it is this : the lack of classified work. There is no 
objective point The pnpils know they have a lesson to learn, but 
there is nothing held out before them, no point to be reached aa an 
incentive to study, consequently there is no ambition, and a kind of 
a blind progress, while the parents remain in blissful ignorance of 
what their children are doing. I intend to direct my energies to 
work a change in this direotlon, and if I can iniuee the teachers to 
adopt (in my opinion) a better way, there will be a long stop takea 
toward a more sucoessful and intelligent teaching. 

Your obedient servant, 

WM. E. MOWER, 

School Commimoner. 

Sauokbtieb, N,y., Deo^ 11, 1879. 



ULSTER COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmoub, 

Superintendent of PiMio Instruotion : 

Sib. — In making out ray report I found that nearly two- 
thirds of the reports from the several school districts were incorrect, 
and I would suggest that the conductors of institutes be requested 
to give proper information on this subject at the teachers' institutes. 
The compulsory sphool act seems to be little respected and hardly 
ever enforced. 

The commissioners of this county have agreed upon a standard of 
examination for certificates. We require an equivalent to the Re- 
gents' examination with the addition of United States history and 
civil government. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully add my testimony to that of 
so many others, in regard to tne many defects of the present district 
system, and express the desire for a change to the town system or 
something better. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

H. M. BAUSCHER, ^ 

School Commi^sioneTf 

New F^tz, N, Y., J)eo. 16, 18Y9. 
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WAYNE COIIKTY— Sboond Dibtmot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — Permit luo to say that the schools in my district are in a 
flourishing condition, and the teachers are receiving thorough in- 
struction in the " teachers* classes " at Marion and Newark, 

District No, 4, in the town of Palmyra, was annulled by the re- 
quest and written consent of all the trustees interested, the ninth 
of August last. District No. 14, in the town of Palmvra, is here- 
after to be known as district No. 4. The school-house has 
been sold by the supervisor and torn down by the owner. 
Every thing has been done according to law. My reasons for 
so doing : First, the trustees by a large majority of the district 
urged it ; second, the school-house was small and worthless and the 
district refused to repair; third, there never has been but few 
children in said district, and those few are well accommodated in 
other districts, and I could see no reason whatever whv it should 
not bo annulled. I thought it best to give you the facts in the 
above matter, as two of the tax payers now demur on the ground, 
only, that their taxes will be somewliat more in the Normal school 
district in which they have been placed, but, at the same time, they 
have and are now sending to the Normal school. These facts are 
respectfully submitted. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. T. GOODNOUGH, 



Marion, N. Y., February 17, 1880. 



School Commissioner, 



WESTCHESTER COUNTY— First Distsiot. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — It gives me great pleasure in submitting this my first 
annual report to state that all the schools in my district are in 
a flourishing condition. This district is a compact one, corn* 
prising the three large towns of Eastchester, Westchester and 
1 onkers. In this district are the city of Yonkers and the village* 
of Mount Vernon, Westchester, Bronxville, Eastchester, Tuckahoe 
and Williams' Bridge. There are fourteen school districts in all, 
two of whicli are union free school districts organized under special 
acts of the Legislature ; eleven of which are union free school dis« 
tricts organized under the general law, and only one of which is a 
common school district. There are 12,587 persons in my district 
who are between Ave and twenty»one years of age, and of these 
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4,0S1 are between eight and fourteen. The whole number of 
minors of school age, who attended school in the district for some 
length of time during the year, was 6,176, or a little more than 
forty nine per .cent of the entire number between five and twenty- 
one years of age. The average daily attendance was 3,372^, or 
nearly fifty-five per cent of the number of those who attended school 
some time during the year, and twenty-seven per cent of the whole 
number in the district between five and twentv-one. It would thus 
appear that only one in four of those of school age are to be found, 
on the average, in school on any given day, and that those who do 
attend school some time in the year are present, on an average, but 
little more than half the time school is in session. I am happy to 
add, however, that most of tiiose who do not attend at all are over 
fourteen years of age or under eight. The census shows that out 
of the 12,687 persons in the district of school age, 4,081 are between 
eight and fourteen, and that of the latter number 2,913 attended 
public schools and 500 private schools for some length of time dur- 
ing the year. Thus only 668 did not attend school at all ; ovet* 
eighty-three per cent did attend some schools, public or private, and 
over seventy-three per cent did attend the public schools. 

The percentages of average daily attendance, based on the whole 
number of persons of school age in the several school districts, are 
as follows : 

Town of Eastchester — District No. 1, twenty-two and a half per 
cent; No. 2, thirty-five per cent; No. 3, forty-six per cent ; No. 4, 
forty-two per cent ; No. 6, thirty-seven per cent. 

Town of Westchester — District No. 1, thirty-two per cent; No. 
2, thirty-eight per cent ; No. 3, thirtv per cent ; No. 4, twenty-one 
and a half per cent. 

Town of Yonkers — District No. 1, twenty-three and one-quarter 
per cent ; No. 2, twenty-nine per cent ; No. 4, twenty-five per cent; 
No. 5, twenty-four per cent ; N^o. 6, twenty-eight per cent. 

As there are many large factories in the town of Yonkers in 
which children are to some extent employed, the small percentage 
shown by districts two and six of that town is in some degree 
accounted for. Districts U 4 and 5 of the town of Yonkers, and 
district 4 of the town of Westchester, are comparatively small, and 
are thinly settled. The schools^in these four districts are not graded, 
but all the other schools in my district are, having from two to 
twenty-five teachers each. 

There are 106 teachers employed in this district, of whom five 
are graduates of Normal Colleges, 13 have been licensed by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 88 have been 
licensed by my predecessor or myself. Realizing the fact that in 
order to have good schools we must have good teachers, my two 
associate commissioners united with me in establishing regular quar- 
terly examinations for the licensing of teachers, the first of which 
was held last August. We have made out a list of studies in which 
the applicants are to be examined, and have fixed upon the follow- 
ing rules and regulations : 
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jRtUea and re ffulations prescribed by the school commissioners of 
Westchester county y iv. Y.yfor the examination and licensing of 
teachers. 

I. Applicants for licenses to teach in any or all of the school com- 
missioner ' districts of this connty will be examined by the three 
school commissioners of the county, at the court-house in the village 
of White Plains, on the third Saturdays of August and February; 
at the school-house in the village of Katonah, on the third Saturday 
of April ; and at the school -house in the village of Peekskill, on the 
third Saturday of November, in eacli and every year. 

II. The licenses to be awarded are of three grades ; but the licenses 
of the third or lowest grade will be given for not more than one 
year, and will be regarded as merely provisional or preliminary. 
Every teacher holding a third grade certificate or license will be re- 
quired to pass an examination for a second grade certificate, at some 
one of the quarterly examinations to be held before the expiration 
of his or her certihcate. No third grade certificates, awarded by 
the three school commissioners, will be renewed. 

III. All licenses granted by the three school commissioners will 
enable the recipients to teach in any district in the county. 

lY. Teachers now employed in the county, or holding unexpired 
licenses given by any one of the school commissioners of the county, 
or by any one of tlieir predecessors, may have their licenses renewed 
at any time, with or without examinations, as the school commis- 
sioners of their respective districts may deem best. 

V. Any teacher holding a second grade certificate, who may apply 
for one of the first grade, mnst, in order to receive the latter, pass 
an examination therefor, at one of the quarterly examinations ; and 
must produce satisfactorj^^ evidence that ne or she has taught success- 
fully for at least two years. 

Yl. Every applicant for a license must be at least eighteen years of 
age, and must show the culture, refinement of manners and strength 
of ))hysiQue which are indispensable to success in teaching. 

VII. The subjects of examination for a third grade license or cer- 
tificate are reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, history of the 
United States, geography, English grammar, definitions of words 
and their correct use, map-drawing, the use of the globe and the 
heating and ventilation of school-rooms. 

The subjects of examination for a second grade license or certifi- 
cate are, in addition to the above, etymology, algebra through equa- 
tions of one unknown quantity, descriptive astronomy, civil govern- 
ment, elementaof natural philosophy and the methods and principles 
of teaching. 

Those employed in primary departments only will be examined 
more particularly on the best methods of teaching children to read, 
spell, count, add, subtract, multiply and divide; and will not be 
required to pass an examination in etymology, algebra or astronomy. 

All teachers applying for certificates of the second grade will do 
required to explain their methods of school government and disci- 
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pline, of keeping their records, of arranging their orders of exercises 
and, in short, of dealing with the every-day outies of the school-room. 
Tho subjects of examination for a first grade certificate are, in 
addition to tho above, English literature, synonyms, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, physics and general history. 
Especial attention will be given, in the examinations for certificates 
of this grade, to the methods and principles of teaching and of school 
government. 

VIII. In writing, applicants will bo examined, not so much as to 
tho excellence of their handwriting, as to their knowledge of some 
established system of penmanship. 

In arithmetic, no questions of a puzzling character will bo given ; 
but the'metliods and principles involved in common practical exam- 
ples will form the principal part of the examination. A clear, con- 
cise explanation oi every example will be required ; and for every 
operation a reason must be given. 

^ In history, but little importance will be attached to details, still 
less to a list of events strung together merely in a chronological 
order. Although wars are generally crises in a nation's history, and 
are, therefore, among the most important portions thereof to be 
studied, undue prominence will not be given thereto. In the exam- 
inations upon this subject, the civil and political history of a country 
will bo dwelt upon ; and clear, concise narrations of the events of a 
campaign will be required, rather than a disjointed statement of a 
number of battles, which appear to have no relation to each other. 

In geography, the examination as to bounding States, describing 
water courses and locating capital cities will not be conducted in the 
usual manner. Knowledge upon these points, as far as it is advisa- 
ble, is best shown in map-drawing. Stress will bo laid upon the 
character of each country, its climate, its people, its productions 
and manufactures, its religion^ its intellectual and sesthetic growth, 
its government and its condition. Its chief cities and natural feat- 
ures will be dwelt upon and also our means of communication with it. 

In English grammar, special attention will be given to analysis, 
parsing and the correction of common errors in speech. 

IX. Any applicant who shall fail to receive an average of 50 per 
cent in the several studies prescribed cannot be re-examined witnin 
one year ; and any candidate receiving an average between 50 and 75 
per cent cannot be re-examined until six months shall have 
elapsed. Any candidate receiving an average of 75 per cent or 
more, who shall fail to receive 75 per cent in any one or more of 
the studies prescribed must, in oraer to obtain a certificate, be re- 
examined in such study or studies, until at least 75 per cent has 
been obtained therein. 

X. Applicants who have received appointments to teach or are 
about to receive them may be licensed by the school commission- 
ers of their respective districts, until the time fixed for the next 
succeeding examination, which will be most convenient for them to 
attend. 
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' XI. Should any teaober holding a third gmde certificate fail, upon 
an examination for a second grade certificafte, to receive 75 per cent 
in each and all of the stadies prescribed, a provisional certificate may 
be given ; and at the next succeeding examination, such teadi^r 
will be required to pass a satisfactory examination in the studies 
whicli he or she failed in. 

JOSEPH S. WOOD, 
CASPER G. BROVVER, 
EDWARD N. BARRETT, 
School Commi88tonef*s of Westchester Gownty. 



Tlius far the plan has worked admirably. The teachers indorse 
the arrangement most heartily, and feel that it will be the means of 
keeping them from being compelled to enter into competition with 
incompetent persons. 

The Teachers' Institute was largely attended this year, 246 teach- 
ers out of 349 in the county having been present one or more days. 
Of the 106 teachers in my district, 66 were in attendance. As our 
institutes are generally held in the spring when some of the large 
graded schools are undergoing examination, it is virtually impossi- 
ble to get out a fnll attendance. I find, too, that principals do not 
desire their teachers should attend the institute, not only because 
their schools arc broken up, but also because the instructors of the 
institute frequently condemn the methods and ideas which these 
principals have instructed their teachers to adopt. Even though 
the principals be wrong and the instructors rignt, the former do 
not like to have their influence over their subordinates weakened in 
this way, and their authority brought into contempt. I merely 
venture to point out the evil and trust that some way may be found 
for its removal. 

I am sorry to state that one district — No. 6, of the town of 
Tonkers — has no district library; that another, No. 4 of the 
town of Westchester •'— has only 67 volumes in its library ; another. 
No. 1, of Yonkers, has only 125 volumes; and another, No. 3, of 
the town of Eastchester, has only 154 volumes. The rest have 
from 250 volumes to 1,750 each. 

The school-houses are generally large, commodious buildings, 
which are considerably better than the average. 

There are three fine, large brick school-houses in districts one, two 
and SIX of Tonkers, and two more of the same character in the 
town of Eastchester. District No. 4 of the town of West- 
chester has a very substantial and neat stone school-house, and 
almost all the other school-houses in my district are good frame 
buildings. The poorest school-houses are those of district No. 4 
of Yonkers, and district No. 1 of Westchester. As the latter has 
a large school in a flourishing condition, it should have a much bet- 
ter school-house. Two school-houses in my district have been 
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enlarged and improved during the year — > those of district Nol 3 
of Westchester, and district JTo. 5 of Tonkers. To the former a 
wing was added by a vote of the people, and thereupon, the presi- 
dent of the board of education, Mr. F. C. Havemeyer, also added 
thereto an elegant room for the library and the meetings of the 
board of education, at a cost of $2,000; and he made this addition 
a gift to the district. 

School district No. 4 of the town of Eastchester has also been 
favored with a valuable gift during the past year. A number of 
citizens subscribed enough to buy an elegant oil painting, by Mr. 
Jldward Gay, one of the associate artists of the Academy of Design, 
and presented it to the school. It represents a beautiful scene in 
the vicinity, and will, I believe, be a silent but powerful means of 
developing the aesthetic tastes of the children, who will day after 
day have an opportunity of studying and admiring it. 

The presentation of a gift to our public schools is so rare an oc- 
currence that I doom it my duty to make special mention of these 
two ; and I venture to express the hope that others may follow in 
rapid succession. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

JOSEPH S. WOOD, 

School Commissioner. 
Mount Vebnon, N. T., November 1, 1879. 



WYOMING COITNTY — FmsT District. 

Hon. Neil Gilmouk, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The present ''incumbent" has the honor to report him- 
self hale and hearty and full of business. It is only a short time 
before Christmas will be here, and just at present he is at ''peace 
with all men.' ' He might give you some rather enlightened views 
concerning the school system oi the State of New York, on such 
subjects as the election or appointment of the Superintendent, 
ditto of commissioners, ditto of trustees, etc. — on the "township 
system," examination and licensing of teachers, Normal schools, 
taxation for advanced privileges, trustees' reports, etc., etc. — he 
feels competent to deal with any or all of these questions, but 
really he has not the time — he finds plenty of wort to be done, 
and is of the opinion that the tools, well used, are at hand to 
accomplish very satisfactory results. 

We have in the district three graded schools. The boards of 
education and faculties of these scnools are doing as good work as 
they know how, and such work is generally found to be successful. 
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We are within easy reach of three State Normal schools. Many 
of onr teachers are graduates of some of these schools, and most of 
them have received more or less instruction in one or the other. 

Much time has been spent in these schools, also in the schools of 
the city of Buffalo, studying their management, courses of study, 
examinations and methoos^ the result oi which is an outline of 
study for our own common schools. Of course this is an experi- 
ment with us. A copy was pasted in each register, where it is 
brought directly to the teacher's notice. The newspapers printed 
the plan, and .commented favorably upon it. The principals of 
our ffraded schools gave it their hearty support, and have it in view 
in tneir instrnctions of teachers. 8ince the introduction of this 
outline, over a third of our schools have been visited by the com- 
missioners, and about two-thirds of the teachers are using the out- 
line to a greater or less extent. 

A marled improvement is already visible in the younger pupils. 
Their time is occupied. They are interested, and learn, if the 
school-room can be made a work-room, discipline, to a certain 
extent, takes care of itself, objects sought are attained, tax-payers 
get the worth of their money, and all goes 

** Meny as a marriage bell." 

Of course our institute was a success, both in numbers and inter- 
est. It could not very well have been any thing else. Everybody 
came, even to Messrs. Pooler and TSTortham, and the State Super- 
intendent. 

Sincerely desiring that, as the years come and go, our boys may 
become men, our girls women, 

I am, very respectfully, 

J. B. SMALLWOOD, 

School Commissioner. 
Wabsaw, N. T., December 0, 18Y9. 



TV'TOMING OOUTSTTT — Second Distmot. 
Hon. Neil Gilmoue, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — In compliance with the request contained in your circular, 
I respectfully submit the following brief statement regarding the 
schools under my supervision : 

The second commissioner district of this county embraces the 
towns of Arcade, Castile, Eagle, Gainesville, Genesee Falls, Java, 
Pike and Weathersfield. 

The districts number eighty-nine ; of these eleven are joint dis- 
tricts, having their houses in adjoining counties. 

Arcade and Castile each have a union graded school, doing care- 
ful, thorough and efficient work. The principals of these schools 
35 
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have great faith in their profession, and their earnestness is a power- 
ful influence among our young teachers. 

Pike Seminary, under the management of Prof. J. B. Smith, is 
also doing a good work in this direction. 

Six districts have two departments, employ two teachers, and, 
without exception, are doing excellent work. 

The people are deeply impressed with the importance of our 
school interests ; on every hand I have met with the most cordial 
support in my efforts to advance their interests. 

Three new houses have been built during the past year; each is 
arranged looking to the comfort of teacher and pupil, and reflects 
credit upon the inhabitants of the several districts. 

District No. 1, town of Java, voted a tax not to exceed fifteen 
hundred dollars to build a house next season, and appointed a 
building committee. 

District No. 8, town of Gainesville, has appointed a building 
committee and will, undoubtedly, build next season. 

The Eagle village district has just completed an addition to the 
school-house, at an expense of four hundred dollars. 

In most cases the people are quite liberal, when they clearly see 
the right thing to do. 

If we could make it appear that the school-house would be pro- 
tected from the vandal knife and other hard usage, that school ap- 
paratus would be preserved with care and used efficiently in class- 
work, that wall maps would be made to contribute in the instruc- 
tions by the skillful teacher, a great change would take place in 
these things in a short time. 

In my opinion, one of the most serious drawbacks in our work is 
the diversity of text-books in the same, and in the different schools. 
Geographies by six different authors, readers by four, grammars by 
four, arithmetics by three, and writing by four, may be found in my 
schools. • 

I find manv teachers arming themselves with all the aids within 
reach. One nad on his table Kiddle's Outline and Instructions to 
New York Teachers, a text-book on writing, and other works on edu- 
cation and school-room work, and, what is better still, he gives his 
evenings to faithful preparation for next day's teaching. We have 
many teachers of this character. Still, the great need is, more cul- 
ture, greater devotion to the work, a larger amount of training, 
longer continuance in the profession. 

A teachers' examination is held in each town in the spring, and 
one at the close of the institute in the fall. We take the liberty, at 
the close of the examination on any given subject, to make such 
suggestion as we see fit. 

The Institute held at Nassau, and conducted by Messrs. Pooler 
and Northam, was largely attended, the lively interest at the begin- 
ning increasing to the close. 

One of the pleasant incidents connected with the teachings of this 
institute was the able address to the teachers by the State Super- 
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intendent, and after that the opportunity lu a short Bession for any 
to ask questions regarding school law and school matters generally. 

With the active co-operatiou of our best workers, we are organiz- 
ing town teachers' associations, and many trustees signify their will- 
ingness to strengthen our hands in this direction by attending 
these meetings. 

Wo have a teachers' association in the county, supported by the 
best talent that we have. 

The plan of having but one trustee is gaining in favor. 

I find civil government, tJ. S. history and algebra in some of 
the schools. 

I have visited forty- one schools this fall, and have not found one 
working without a program. 

In many schools, the organizing, governing and instruction is ex- 
cellent. We aim to bring all schools up to good work, by insisting 
that the teacher shall be progressive or quit the business. 

More than in the past, parents are bringing up their children 
without resorting to corporal punishment as a means of discipline ; 
some make it a principle never to strike a child. These demand 
that the teacher consult them before degrading the child by a blow. 

But there is another mode of punishment to be severely disap- 
proved. A girl pupil is in fault — the teacher gets angry and pro- 
ceeds to humble her — he says, with irony amounting to a sneer, you 
are a pretty young lady, old enough to wear long dresses, big enough 
to have a beau, you'll make a nice sort of a woman — the object of 
this abuse the while burning with shame at being made the Dutt of 
such heartless ridicule. We protest against the practice of this mode * 
of discipline. 

We have some graduates of Normal schools doing their work in a 
superior manner. Several others who have attended the Normal 
schools for a time show decided improvement in theory and practice. 
The Legislature ought to pass a law making it obligatory on the 
commissioners to license those teachers only who attend the whole 
time of the institute. Such a law would operate mostly on those 
standing in greatest need of this aid in their work. I often ask a 
teacher, " wnere did you get that idea?" The answer most fre- 
quently returned is, ''at the institute." 

At the beginning of my term I often found schools destitute of 
crayon and erasers ; others were furnished with very poor black- 
boards ; one had not used the board in two years. During my 
summer visits I carried a can of blackboard slating under my wagon 
seat, a brush in a tea-pot with a hole in the lid to allow the handle 
to pass through, a tea-cup set into the side of an oyster can to pre- 
vent its tipping over, a lot of erasers that I made myself, and a box 
of crayons. Ten minutes to put on the slating, twenty minutes for 
it to dry, and the board was ready to use. 

In order to bring about a greater degree of eiRciency and uniform- 
ity in our schools, my associate commissioner and myself distrib- 
uted an outline of work for the school-room to our teachers. I 
have observed excellent results from this trial. 
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Allow me to express the deep obligation that I am under to the 
people of this district for the encouragement and generous hospital- 
ity so freely extended to me during tlie past year ; also allow me 
to express my admiration for my associate commissioner, J. B, 
Smallwood, for his manly bearing in all things pertaining to our 
work. 

In conclusion, let me return to the Department my sincere thanks 
for the prompt attention that my often repeated inquiries have 
received. 

With deepest respect, your obedient servant, 

C.A. HALL, .• 

School Commissioner. 
Gainesvuxe, N. T., December 9, 1879. 



TATES COUNTY. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, 

Superintendent of Pxihlic Instruction: 

Sib. — In accordance with my former custom, and in agreement 
with your request, I forward to the Department some additional 
facts m regard to the condition of educational affairs in Yates county. 
During the year that has gone to be numbered with the things that 
were, our schools have been generally successful, and the interest 
in schools and education seems to be in lively exercise. There is a 
growing demand through the county for the best teachere and the 
most tnorough instruction. It has become apparent to many that 
the true interests of the State rest mainly in the proper and prac- 
tical development of the minds and hearts of its childrei). 

Although much has been done there still remains a vast amount 
of labor to perform before the schools shall be in order. Many of 
the school-houses are almost a disgrace instead of an ornament to 
the neighborhood. The grounds attached are by far too small and 
generally without any attempt at ornamentation. We propose, in 
our next visitation to the schools of the county, to attempt the policy 
of interesting the children in the work of planting shade trees upon 
the school-house site. And upon a certain day in spring they all 
gather at the school-house, each bringing one or more trees, and all 
to be planted under the supervision of the trustees. They can have 
a sort of festival in connection with these gatherings. This scheme 
may fail, yet we propose to give it a trial. Ourorganization among 
the schools to promote the interests of temperance is still continued 
and has been well sustained. We think it will ultimately result in 
good. We have also organized among the teachers a society called 
" The Teachers' Legion of Honor." 

" Our creed " requires the members to be constantly improving 
and careful to observe and appropriate any new idea or method of 
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value or use. Also to be guarded in respect to associations, habits, 
selection of reading matter, etc. Many of our teachers have united 
with us. The meetings of our teachers' association are held about 
once a month. They are sustained with strength and interest, in- 
deed we think there is a favorable sentiment among both educators 
and people through the county in regard to this enterprise. 
Our town gatherings last summer were well attended, and they 
have ever received the patronage and encouragement of our 
best citizens. During the j'ear we held two institutes. One 
commencing April 21 and closing April 25, conducted by Prof. 
E. V. De&raff and Prof. H. C. Northam. This session was 
largely attended and developed a good degree, of interest on the 
part of teachers. Indeed we feel very profoundly our obligations 
to these men and the beneficent authority by which they are sent 
out and maintained. The practical benefits received was marked 
and satisfactory. 

The annual session commenced September 22, and closed Sep- 
tember 26, conducted by Prof. James Johonnol and Prof. John 
Kennedy. The attendance was good and the results we hope to 
witness during the winter term. It appears to bo the policy of in- 
structors at our institutes to make the subjects presented so plain and 
practical that none need fail to understand and apply the knowledge 
acquired in their school-rooms. Much benefit was received from 
the discussion of "School Law," by the Superintendent at this ses- 
sion. Some progress is being made in the construction of school 
buildings. In No. 3, Jerusalem, a new house was built during the 
summer and the site enlarged. Much credit is due the people of 
the district for the united and ready manner with which they ac- 
complished so desirable an object. During the fall a new house has 
been built in the joint district formed from No. 8, Barrington and 
No. 16, Tyrone, Schuyler county. The house is a commodious and 
substantial one and an honor to the neighborhood. We hope to 
build np a strong vigorous school at this point. The people now 
appear to be very much united in regard to it. 

Another house is being built in No. 11, Milo, which was very 
much needed. The tidal wave seems to have commenced its forward 
movement and we hope it will carry with it every old rookery of a 
school-house in our county. Besides the above there are extensive 
repairs in progress in No. 7, Italy, and No. 8, Jerusalem. We pro- 
pose to work up more vigorously in the future on this line. During 
the year we dissolved district No. 4, Milo, and attached the separate 
portions to No. 10, Milo, and No. 1, Benton. This action seemed 
proper from the fact of an inadequate amount of taxable property 
and an un^vorable location for a school. To regulate the numbers 
of the districts in the town, No. 1 was changed to No. 4, and No. 13 
(the former number of the Penn Yan union school), to No. 1. 
Some changes have been made in district boundaries, generally with 
the consent of trustees, and the indications of justice and propriety 
on our side. There is need of additional school buildings m the 
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Penn Yan uniou school district for primary schools, and tho ques- 
tion is under discussion before the ooard oi education. We hope 
they will act according to the dictates of reason and good juds<ment. 

The older teachers received the preference this fall, and some 
have entered the service who were eminent in the profession in other 
days. We hope they will exhibit whatever there was of superiority 
or excellence in the lormer methods. A new school has been started 
at Dundee for higher studies and preparatory instruction. This is 
a private institution, conducted by Misses Helen and Frances Bassett, 
and Prof. John Kline, all of whom we believe are graduates of 
Oberlin College, O. A graded union school is much needed at this 
place. The school at Starkey Seminary, under the supervision and 
guidance of Prof. O. F. Ingoldsby, is progressing finely. We hope 
it will regain the prestige and glory oi other days, for it has a noble 
record as a first-class institution. Prof. Francis D. Hodgson is still 
retained as principal at the Penn Yan union school, and Prof. A. 
D. Whitney, of the Rushville union school. Both are doing good 
work ; each we believe having served four years in their respective 
schools. The Penn Yan school reports 1,062 school population, 
18 different teachers during the year, 950 total number of children 
attending school some portion of the year, and an average attendance 
of 521 ot children in the district, 66 from other districts, total 587. 
Total expenses of the district for all school purposes, $8,346.12, being 
$1,670.37 less than the previous year, and for teachers' wages the 
amount reported is $361.63 less than for 1878. This looks like 
quite a falling off somewhere. 

In comparing the financial report for the county with that of 
1878, we find tho total received and paid for school purposes during 
the year is $3,047.53 less than last year. The amount paid for 
teachers' wages, $941.04 less. This looks like economy. The 
amount of public money apportioned to the county was several hun- 
dred dollars less than the previous year. So the expenditures for 
school purposes seem to be diminishing. From the first statistical 
we find the whole number of children between the ages of 5 and 
21 3' cars is 52 less in 1879 than in 1878. School was kept 26 weeks 
longer, the number reported as attending school some portion of the 
year is 76 higher. Tne average daily attendance during the year is 
66 higher. Also the whole number of days' attendance is 29,047 
greater. This is encouraging, and indicates a tendency on the part 
of teachers and patrons to encourage regular attendance. Wc hope 
there will be still greater effort in the future in that direction, for 
the average is by far too small a percentage of the school popula- 
tion. 

The whole number of different teachers employed during tlie 
year, 222; during the previous year, 217; whole numbel* of inspec- 
tions by commissioner, 209, which is a little more than two visits, 
on the average, to all the schools under my jurisdiction. Besides 
the visit during the day we have held many evening sessions in tlie 
winter term which have been conducive to a great amount of good. 
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We also continne onr column in the county papers which affords 
opportunity for conveying much useful inn)rmation upon educa- 
tional subjects. But we will close this article with the fond hope 
that the inture. may far surpass the record already made, in tne 
department of education, in thorough, earnest work, in elevating 
the standard of teachers and of teaching, in securing better and 
more convenient school buildings and school apparatus, in adorning 
and beautifying the playgrounds, and in every thing that can 
develop and strengthen the moral, intellectual and physical educa- 
tion of our children. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

W. F. VANTUTL, 

School CommiMioner. 
' Penn Tan, N.T., Novemher 20, 1879. 
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